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PREFACE TO THE 1931 REPRINT 

BY BERNARD SHAW 

This set of essays is apparently inextinguishable When it had very 
unexpectedly attained the age of twenty years, I, the onginal editor, 
had to provide it with a fresh pre&ce Ten years passed , and it was 
still in steady demand Sidney Webb (now Lord Passfidd) had to 
provide a preface for its thirtieth anniversary That, we supposed, 
must see it through , but no its fortieth birthday is now reached and 
passed , and I, somewhat surprised to find mysdf ahve, am called on 
to write my third preface to it 

I vwU not pretend that this longevity is a matter for jubilation Every- 
thing that IS contained in the essays should by this time have become 
part of the common education of every citizen But our common 
education is centunes out of date , and generations of Britons still crowd 
in on us with a laboriously inculcated stock of ideas of which half belong 
to die courts of the Plantagenets and the other half to the coflFee houses 
under Queen Anne This huge mass of obsolescence rolls back hke 
the stone of Sisyphus on every attempt to advance thought and weed 
out Ignorance We the Fabian essayists, who made such an attempt, 
and brought many of the Intelhgentsia of our own generation up to 
date in economic soaology, are feang a new generation with Queen 
Anne and Henry VI still in possession, and the stage of Sociahst thought 
which we have ourselves outgrown still so far ahead of our youngest 
contemporaries that not only our essays but Henry George’s ten-years- 
older Progress and Poverty are still selling steadily 

Yet there is an air of amazing advance in our pohtical arcumstances 
As I -write, a Fabian Soaahst is Pnme Minister of Britain Two of 
our essayists are in the House of Lords one of them a Cabinet minister 
and the other an ex-Cabinet minister Parhament swarms -with Fabians 
and members of Soaahst Soaeties for which the Fabian Soaety is not 
extreme enough Fabianism is now often spoken of as an outmoded 
Spnomic_pedantiy_to which a few do^rds chng und^ the impression 
that they are still young pioneers Soaahst Cabinets, Sociahst Presi- 
dents, Sociahst Dictators are all over Europe pieang together the rums 
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of the empires The largest country with a settled government in 
Europe is now a Communist country in which persons with the Queen 
Anne-Plantagenet mentahty find it harder to live than Jesuits did in 
England under Ehzabeth Even in the British Isles, where the pupils 
of King Henry the Sixth’s school are still m the ascendant, annual con- 
fiscation of the incomes of the capitahsts on a scale rising to fifty per 
cent, and periodical raids on their capital on a similar scale by death 
duties, with immediate redistribution among the proletariat of much 
of It not only in bnd but in hard cash, is taken as a matter of course. 

Our airs of democratic advance are equally imposing When the 
first Fabian essays were new the continent of Europe could shew only 
two repubhcs (or three, if we count the toy repubhc of San Marino) 
as against four empires and eleven kingdoms To-day the four empires 
have disappeared and been replaced by repubhcs There are still twelve 
kingdoms left, including Iceland and Albama, but there are sixteen 
repubhcs outnumbering them in population by ii to 4 Over 300 
milhons of people have passed from monarchical to republican rule. 
Divine right is never mentioned • the sovereignty of the people is ad- 
mitted everywhere, either by adult suffrage or by express declaration 
in the new constitutions On paper at least Democracy is in the 
saddle and rides mankind 

If all this change were part of a developing Sociahsm it would be 
a matter for rejoicing But being as it is an attempt to gam the benefits 
of Soaahsm under Capitalism and at its expense a pohcy which has 
for Its real slogan “ What a thief stole steal thou from the thief”, there 
IS more threat of bankruptcy in it than promise of the millennium 
When, as at present, the work of organizing avihzation outgrows the 
scope and finanaal capaaty of private interests and personal motives, 
the first symptom of excessive strain is an abnormal increase of unem- 
ployment accompanied by reconstructions and amalgamations of com- 
mercial businesses, and appeals by them for State help all of them 
desperate efforts to make private enterprise meet social needs which are 
more and more transcending its possibihties When the number of un- 
employed runs into milhons, and they consist to a considerable extent of 
demobihzetl snldiers who have Jearned in.a war of unprecedented fright- 
fuln ess to hold human life cheap, the_j inem ployed _become,^n .. fact, an 
army living on the country 

In such straits, which have occurred before in the history of previous 
dvihzations, Capilahsm always tries to buy off those whom it cannot 
employ and no longer dares leave to starve Unemployment thus 
becomes a recognized means of livelihood for the proletariat. As I 
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TOite, there ate young men in the pnmc of early manhood who have 
never worked, and proletarian children who have never seen their 
patents work If two or three unemployed share the same house they 
can hve “on the dole” quite comfortably according to their own 
standards of coinfortlby blackmailing Capitahsm until it consents to share 
Its social plunder with them If the combinations of two or three 
become combinations of two or three hundreds or even thousands, as 
th^ will if the dole system attains a reputation for permanence, the 
Ritz Hostels of the unemployed will put to shame the humble dwelhngs 
of those for whom the Labor Exchanges can still find jobs Members 
of seasonal trades now draw the dole through the off-season for which 
the on-season formerly provided This state of things is clearly the 
“ bread and arcuses ” of the anaent Roman proletariat over again , 
and the parallel will soon be more exact , for since our police have 
urged the opemng of the anemas on Sunday because they keep the 


streets empty and orderly, State-pr pvidcd-anemas are -quite likely to 
Jie instituted as a m^ns pj preventing riots of the uncmp%ed That 
must end as the Roman Empire ended, m bankruptcy 

It 18 not suffiaently reahzed, and is not made clear m these essays, 
that the Capitahst system is quite as Utopian, quite as artificial, quite 
as much a paper system founded on essays and treatises by clever ideahst 
wnters, as Sociahsm Ite elaboratdy worked-out theory was that the 
solution of the great problem of how to keep our huge population ahvc 
m response to that necessary first prayer “ Give us tins day our daily 
bread ” is to make the matenal sources of production private property; 
enforce all voluntary contracts made under this condition, keep the 
peace between atizen and citizen, and leave the rest to the operation 
of individual self-interest This, it was claimed, would guarantee to 
every worker a subsistence wage whilst providing a rich leisured class with 
the means of upholding culture, and saturating them vwth money enough 
to enable them to save and invest capital without personal privation 
The theory worked wonderfully m the sphere of production and 
trade It built up our factory system, our power machinery, our means 
of transport and communication, which have made the world a new 
world in which the iron Duke of Welhngton would be as lost as Tubus 
^r It has produced finanaal combinations which could buy up 
the England of Queen Anne as easily as Queen Anne could have bought 
up a shipyard It keeps us amused and hopeful and credulous by 
mrade after miracle just as the Churches and creeds used to, except 
th« the imracles are more authentic and can be performed by every 
cottager who can afford a pound for a wireless set, or a couple of pennies 
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to drop into the slot in a telephone kiosk. And it has increased the 
possibihties of private income to a point at which kings are now rela> 
tively poor men 

Unfo rtunately . these unprecedented achievements in production and 
finance have been accompamed by a &ilure in distribution s^Q,.grot«quely 
ine qu itable and soaally disastrous that its continuance is out of the 
question. Desperate attempts are being made everywhere by redis- 
tributive taxation, State regulation of wages, and factory legislation, to 
remedy or at least palhate it, vwthin the limite of the Capitahst system. 
But redistributive taxation within Capitahst hmits means dole for idle- 
ness instead of wages for productive work , and regulation of wages 
and factories does not help the unemployed. 

Distabution, It ,must be jemembered, is not only distribution ,of 
material product, but of work and leisure If modern methods of 
production enable a single machine tender to turn out more product 
in a day than an eighteenth-centuiy worker in the same trade, without 
a machine, turned out in a year, there is a gain in leisure, reahzable 
by a reduction in working hours, of 300 per cent or thereabouts. If 
this and all cognate gams in leisure were equally distributed the result 
would be a'gffead y reduction in the hours of labor and a steady increase 
m the hours of individual hberQi^ BurihSfe is^'an’^Jt^ative to this 
It IS just as possible to keep the workers working as long as before, or 
{" longer, and to increase the number or the luxury, or both, of the leisured 
rich Now this is preasely what the Capitalist system does, and even 
aims at doing And in its present stage, when it is adding an army 
of unemployed to the leisured rich, and thus burning the candle at both 
ends, the reform of distribution has become a matter of hfe and death 
to civihzation 

No other remedy than the transformation of Capitahstic society 
into Socialistic society has so far been able to stend examinatic^ The 
Fabian Soaety, founded to advocate that transformation, and to work 
out Its pohtical imphcations, is as much needed as ever 

A reference to the earher prefaces of this book (they must on no 
account be skipped by the reader) will recall the feet that the distinctive 
mark of the Fabian Soaety among the rival bodies of Soaahste with 
which It came in conflict in its early days, was its resolute constitutionahsm 
When the greatest Soaalist of that day, the poet and craftsman William 
l ^orris , told the workers that there was no hope for them save in revolu- 
tion, we said that if that were true there was no hope at all for them, 
and urged them to save themselves through parhament, the muniapah- 
ties, and the franchise Without, perhaps, quite converting Morns, 
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we convinced him that things would probably go our way It is not 
so certain to-day as it seemed m the eighties that Morris was not right 
A European convulsion, of such extraordinary and sanguinary violence 
that all revolutions of which we have any record seem tnfics in com- 
panson, has changed the world more in four years than Fabian consti- 
tutional action seems hkdy to do m four hundred A stag gering shock 
to consatutionahsm has come_from the settlement of the Irish question 
by crude force Thirty years of constitutional agitation and parlia- 
mentary work had ended in the passing of a Home Rule Act The 
Act was repudiated by its opponents, who armed themselves to resist 
It, and were seconded by a threat of mutiny from several army odicers 
on service in Ireland The Pnme Minister assured the rebels that 
they would not be coerced , and their importation of arms was winked 
at by the authorities whilst similar operations by the Irish Nationalists 
were attacked by the forces of the Crown Finally the Act was sus- 
pended and the Insh quesbon was settled by a savage campaign of 
incendiarism and murder of which the Irish, having the common people 
on their side, gave the Enghsh garrison the worse, thus produang a 


situation in which England had either to concede self-government to 
Ireland or engage m a sanguinary rcconqucst which pubhc opinion 
would not support either in England or Amenca This very sensational 
object lesson, coming on top of the demonstration by the war that a 
Bntish Government, when stimulated by a bayonet at its throat (a 
German one in this instance , but Enghsh steel is equally effective) 
could perform with preapitous celenty and the most satisfactory success 
all the feats of national organization it had declared impossible and 
Utopian when they were pressed on it by nothing sharper than the 
arguments of the Fabians and the votes of the Soaahsts in the country, 
greatly weakened the position of Constitutionahsts and strengthened 
that of Mihtarist Terronsts in all parties and countries 
Besides, there was the Russian revolution of 1917 The attempt at 
Liberal constitutional parhamentansm which followed had almost 
instantly broken down and been swept away and replaced by a ruthless 
dictatorship of men of action who were also doctrinaire Marxists These 
were very won convinced by their opponents that the estabhshment 
of Sociahsm must be effected not by discussion and vote, but by those 
w 0 actively desired it bUing those who actively objected to it Which 
proceeded to do, and be done by, with terrific energy 

popular sympathy, they found the country 
nsing to tbs sort of leadership vwth such enthusiasm that the Bolsheviks 
l>e|mn.„g „ an apparnafl, hopaten condiBon of nnlitai/ mfenon^- a.’ 
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a mob with a casual equipment of pistols, opposed by disaplmed troops 
with full munitions provided largely by British money, succeeded in 
raising a Red Army which achieved the impossible by completely re- 
versing the situation and driving the reactionary White armies out of 
the field in irretrievable defeat. 

At the same time Signor Mussohni, banking-on-his behef that the 
people, out of all patience with the delays, obstructions, evasions and 
hypocrisies of endlessly talking faineant Parhaments, wanted not hberty 
(which he described boldly as a putrefying corpse) but hard work, hard 
disaphne, and positive and rapid State activity in short, real govern- 
ment, threw ConsUtutionahsm to the wmds, and became at once an 
acknowledged and irresistible dictator Similar coups d*itat followed m 
Spain, in Jugo-Slavia, in Poland, and in Hungary, all proving that the 
old Liberal parliamentary systems, which had grown up in opposition 
to monarchical autocracy, and had brought to perfection the art of 
paralyzing State enterprise under cover of preserving popular hberties, 
were falhng into disillusioned contempt, and could be suspended or 
abohshed without finding a single effective defender The transfer of 
over three hundred million people from monarchical to repubhcan rule 
resulted in a transfer of nearly two hundred and sixty milhons from 
constitutional parhamentaiy rule to dictatorial despotism after a brief 
test by Tnal and Error Nobody vranted despotism as such , but the 
alternative would not work 

Now dictatorships, like proclamations of martial law, are emergency 
measures, and they are subject to the standard objection to martial 
law that It IS no law at all When a nation’s affairs drift into a hopeless 
mess some strongminded person seizes it ly the scruff of.the. neck and 
bulhes 'it into order when it has suffered so much from disorder that it 
is only too glad to be taken in hand and drilled, however autocratically 
The effort usually exhausts the dictator, but even when it does not 
he finds that he cannot be everywhere and supenntend the doing of 
everything hke the chief of a small tribe he must have a Constitution 
It may be an electoral constitution or a dictatorial constitution with 
delegate dictators all over the place , but a constitution there must be , 
for autocratic one-man government of a modem State is physically 
imposable What is more, it must be a positive constitution and not 
a negative one. That is, its object must be to enable the Government 
to control and even undertake every kind of business effectively and 
rapidly, and not, hke our present Bntish constitution, to obstruct disable, 
and defeat every effort of the Government to go beyond pohce work, 
mihtary defence, and diplomay. 
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And here preasely is the rock which threatens to wreck the con- 
stitutionahsm of the old Fabians They have hved to see their pohtical 
earned out with a success beyond aU their reasonable hopes The 
parhamentary Labor Party for which they bargained has been formed, 
and has already held office twice The Treasury Bench has been filled 
with Sociahsts Yet as far as Sociahsm is concerned it might as well 
have been filled by Conservative bankers and baronets No industry 
has been nationahzed , and the unemployed are bought off by doles 
in the disastrous old Roman fashion TheJParty System, under^^ch 
"it IS the business of the -.Oppositio n to oppose ”, stiU 'obstructs so 
eiecS^y that bills to which nobody objecteT'^nd-which could be dis- 
posed of in half an hour, take up as many months as really contentious 
measures Fundamental changes are impossible only the tinkerings 
necessary to prevent the State machine from jamming and stopping 
are introduced and pushed through by mere force of circumstances. 
Labor Governments, hke other governments, end in disappointment 
and reaction with their miUenmal promises unfulfilled , whilst the re - 
voluOonary Le ft and the Fasast,RiRht'are supphed with daily evidence >/ 
‘as'tolEe futihty of parliamentary action at home, and the swift effective- 
ness of hard knocks abroad 

Such being the very dangerous situation, the Fabian Society finds 
itself confronted with a task not contemplated in these essays It must 
devise n^ mstruments of government, designed, not to check gqyem- 
m^tal activity and neutrahze the royal prerogative hke our present - 
mstru ments, but to organize and make effective the sovereignly of the 
community,, and hmit. the usurped^ prerogative of pnvate plutocratic 
mterests Until this is done all talk of reaching Sociahsm dong con- 
stitutional paths is idle The present paths simply do not lead there 
They lead nowhere , and when people find -themselves there they 
resort either to revolution or dictatorship 

Under such arcumstances our old Plan of Campaign for Labor, 
which has now been earned out only to land us in a no-thoroughfarei 
must be replaced by a new plan for the pohtical reconstitution of British 
Soaety, ehgible also as a model for the reconstitution of all modern 
societies Sidney and Beatrice Webb came to the rescue m lozo with 
their volume entitled A ConsMutton for the Socialist Commonwealth 
of Great Britain, but unfortunately they came too soon (the penally 
of foresight) , for the great mdustnal crash that followed the lUusory 
boom after the war did not occur until a year later , and a whole decade 
lassed before it began to dawn on the commeraal and pohtical world 
that anything worse was m question than the usual ephemeral moment 
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of depression, to be followed by the usual revival of trade Nor, in 
1920, had the dictatorships come, nor any effective dread of them, except 
m Russia, which did not count in England, as the Government and the 
Press insanely persisted in treating the Russian Revolution — a most 
beneficent event in spite of the incidental horrors which attend all too 
long delayed revolutions — as a mere outburst of national cnme which 
would presently be pohced out of eastence as the French Revolution, 
concemmg which we made the same silly mistake, was supposed to have 
been policed on the field of Waterloo At all events the Webb pro- 
posals made no perceptible impression on pubhc opimon The emer- 
gency was not grasped The parhamentary leaders of the Labor Party, 
though bafiied in their legislative plans, and worried by the murmurs 
of women impatient for practicahty and back benchers rebelhng agamst 
the vraste of their time as mere chorus men (espeaally those who had 
served their apprenticeship to pubhc work as muniapal counallors), 
had no leisure for constitution making At last the Fabian Soaely, 
pressed by Beatrice Webb, devoted one of its annual series of pubhc 
lectures at Kmgsway Hall to the subject in 1930, her own contribution 
being pubhshed by the Soaety as A Reform Bill for 1932 It is pro- 
posed to follow this by a second set of Fabian Essays on the constitutional 
machinery required for Soaahsm 

To that volume readers must be referred for a detailed statement 
and explanation of the necessary changes Two mam features may 
be cursonly indicated here. First, The -Party System-must be scrapped 
ru^essly This ingenious device for disabhng Parliament is veiy httie 
understood To most people, even to professional pohtiaans, the words 
Parly System mean nothing more than the inevitable division of any 
representative body into a conservative side and a progressive side, com- 
peting with one another for the direction of pubhc afiairs. As this 
tendency is an effect of human nature, and as one of our superstitions 
IS that human nature cannot be changed (although changeability is one 
of the recognized quahties of human nature) proposals to drop The 
Party System are usually dismissed without examination as Utopian 
attempts to get nd of pohtical parties It must therefore be explained 
that The Party System, forced on Wilham III at the end of the seven- 
teenth century to secure the support of Parhament for his war agamst 
Louis XIV , vigorously repudiated by Queen Anne ; but finally estab- 
hshed dunng the eighteenth centuiy as our normal constitutional method 
of parliamentary Government, means simply the practice of selecting 
the members of the Government from one party only, that parly being 
the one which commands a majority of votes m the House of Commons, 
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■with its inevitable corollary that an adverse vote of the House on any 
Government measure obhges the Government to resign and “ appeal 
to the country ” by a general election 
The effect of this system is that measures brought before the House 
by the Government are never voted on their merits but solely on the 
questions whether the Government shall remain m ofiSce or nol^ and 
whether all the members of the House shall be put to the expense and 
trouble of an immediate election at which their seats will be at stake 
Cross-voting by members of independent character according to their 
conviction^ information, or caprice, which made it impossible for 
Wilham III to foresee from session to session whether the House of 
Commons would vote him supphes for his continental warfere, is elimi- 
nated , indeed such characters are eliminated from parliament, as only 
candidates with a party label, pledged to vote for their party right or 
wrong, have more than the slenderest chance of being elected Experi- 
ence soon proved what Queen Anne’s blunt common sense foresaw 
that the System strengthens the hands of the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet as much as it was at first intended to strengthen the hands of 
the King, though at the cost of spoihng the quahty of the Government 
by restricting the King’s choice of capable ministers , reduang their 
supporters to the rank of operatic choristers , and making all Govern- 
ments factious and lop-sided 


This system was never introduced in the municipahties In them 
the corporation or council is elected for a fixed period during which 
there can be no appeal to the electorate Business is conducted, not 
by a single Cabinet dravm from one party only, but by a string of com- 
mittees on which all parties are represented, each deahng vwth its own 
special branch of pubhc work These committees, working indepen- 
dently, submit their measures to the general body of members, who vote 
on them quite freely, as nothing whatever is at stake except the measure 
iteelf, a rejection of it involving neither change of government nor general 
electton Obstruction, or opposition for the sake of opposition, which 
mwns an absolutely uncritical insincere opposition and thus destroys the 
whole value of opposition in parhament, cannot occur the conflict 
between the conservative and progressive temperaments is natural and 
honest the Conservative is not, as m the House of Commons, repeatedly 
obliged to vote against advances of which he approves nor the Progressive 
fe <tag« wiici h« bdicM to be mstakes the practical raolt a 
tbe m^pabtiea get through their work without eiceaiTe attou- 
mce at 4e Tam Hall, whilst the House of Coiuinoii% sitting all dajr 
and sometiiucs all uighli is hopelessly unable to keep abreast of its busi^ 
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ness, and finds that its overworked ministers have no control of the 
departments they are nominally responsible for, and often no real know- 
ledge of the work done by them, the effective Government being really 
the bureaucracy or permanent Civil Service, which is unaffected by the 
Party System. 

Hence the demand for the abohtion of The Parly System and a 
return to the older muniapal system for all govermng bodies 

The second mam change needed is an adequate division of labor 
and speciahzation of function among our rulers At present Cabinets 
of about twenty persons (complained of as being too numerous) assisted 
by a couple of dozen under secretaries, are expected to deal wth a body 
of work which ranges from the widest and weightiest problems of world 
polity, finance, and constitutional legislation to the most trumpery 
details of the farmyard and the workshop What is called devolution, 
or the delegation of the less comprehensive work to the urban and district 
local authorities, is baffled by the retention of our old local boundaries, 
which have been long since obhterated by the growth of villages into 
towns and the coalescence of towns into vast urban distncls, accom- 
panied by a development of inter-communication and action by motor 
traffic, air traffic, power grids, telephone, and wireless which reduces even 
the “ regional ” proposals of twenty years ago to absurdity. It is not now 
a question of regional councils but of additional central parhaments, vnth 
“ home rule ” for England and Scotland 

These constitutional reforms are, in relation to the ultimate aims of 
the Fabian Soaety, only means, not ends That is why they have been 
excluded from this volume and made the subject of a new and more 
ephemeral senes of Fabian Essays Readers of this older series must 
be content for the moment with this hint that the ocean of Soaahsm 
cannot be poured into the pint pot of a mneteenth century parhament, 
and that a persistent attempt to do it must inevitably result, as it has 
already resulted for the majority of the European continental population, 
in personal dictatorships which, though they may save the situation for 
the moment, are as mortal as the men they have raised to power or shot 
out of It, and must, if avilization is to be preserved, be succeeded by 
effective modem constitutions and governments which really govern 
instead of helplessly taking their orders, as ours do, from unoffiaal, 
irresponsible, and practically secret dictatorships of private industrialists 
and finanaers. 


Bernaru Shaw 
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TO THE 1920 REPRINT 

By Sidney Wrnn 

There is still a demand for these Essays, published just thirty years 
ago ; m spite of the fact that they have ever since been selling m clicip 
editions in various languages, and although more elaborate works on 
Sociahsm, ivritten with greater knowledge and ctpcncncc, are avail- 
able But their pubhcation in 1889 has a certain historical 
interest for the British Soaahst Movement, and it seems useful, 
so long as purchasers can be found for them, not to let them go out 
of print 

We were young in those days — speak as the youngest of the seven 
essayists — and, I suppose, as eagerly presumptuous as young people 
ought to be The Fabian Society^ m which we were assoaated was 
already sis years old , but it had still neither an office nor a salaried 
Secretary, nor any other income than its meagre membership could 
contribute from their scanty earnings as journalists and very junior 
Cml Servants We spent what free time we had, after earning our 
daily bread, in reading and talking — ^m studying cverytlung from blue- 
books to art, from histoty and pohbes to novels and poetry ; and per- 
petually discussing and Icctunng, among ourselves and before anybody 
who would hsten to us This particular set of lectures was only one 
among many that we perpetrated, but, whether because of our 
modesty, because of our poverty, or because of a certain lack of entcr- 
pnse or want of insight among contemporary publishers, it was the 
only senes that found its way into print We were learning as fast as 
we were teaebng , and we were in those years too constantly occupied 
to be able to give much time to elaborate authorship Probably eveiy- 
one of us, after the book was out, was annoyed at the callowncss of his 
contribution, and desired to rewrite it Yet the deed was done , and 
the volume has ever since remained unrcvised It is now once more 

I A complete Htsioty of the Fabian Society, by E R Pease, its Secretary for 
a quarter of a century, was published m 1915, and a revised cdiuon caliged 
m 1925 This, and all books mentioned in the following pages, if sull m print, 
ran be obtained at the Fabian Bookshop, 11, Dartmouth Street, Wcstmimter, 
o W I 
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reissued unchanged, save for the correction of tv/o printer's errors that 
survived the vigilant proof-reading of the onginal editor 

It may be of interest to recall the fact that the book was produced 
without the services of any pubhsher For the original edition, we 
deeded ourselves the format, chose the type, and gave the order to the 
printer Walter Crane kindly designed for us a striking cover, and 
Miss May Morris a decorative back, both of which we imposed on 
the bookbinder, taking care, with both printer and binder, to choose 
firms paying the Trade Umon rate of wages, and of good repute among 
the operatives We issued a circular asbng for orders for copies , and 
as the orders were received the copies were packed up at the Honorary 
Secretary’s house by himself and the volunteer Assistant Secretary, and 
posted to the subscribers To our surprise the first edition was imme- 
diately sold out, yielding a modest profit to the Fabian Soaeiy, to which 
the seven authors had formally conveyed their copyright A second 
impression was also rapidly sold, and then the book was entrusted to a 
pubhshmg firm for the issue of successive cheap reprints It has been 
repeatedly reprinted in the United States, and has been translated into 
most of the languages of Europe 

Of the seven authors I may observe that they have, in the thirty years 
that have elapsed, driven their pens over an unconsaonable amount of 
paper that has not appeared in book form Two of them, in this respect 
only recalhng Charles Lamb, may claim that a large part of their 
** works ” IS buried in those archives where moulder the minutes and 
drafts by which the offiaal business of the Bntish Empire is earned on 
All the seven have done their share in journahsm Two of them have 
filled professorial chairs Two have died, before the normal span , 
but all the remaining five have been, at one or other time, actively 
engaged in difierent forms of pubhc administration, from serving on 
a Vestry to govermng a Colony But notwithstanding these avocations, 
the British Museum Catalogue reveals that the seven are responsible, 
among them, for more than a hundred volumes, besides an uncounted 
host of minor pubhcations It may be added that, unhke most cotenes 
of young people, tins one did not break up The two members who 
have died remained in the Fabian Society until death, of the other 
five, three remained constantly in the Soaety , a fourth, for some years 
absent, has rejoined , and the fifth, riiough no longer a member, remains 
m intellectual intimacy and close sympathy. From time to time one 
or other of the seven has been at the ends of the earth, or temporarily 
abstracted by other interests or duties But throughout the whole 
thirty years there have always been in London three or four out of the 
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seven, with the others coming penodically back from geographical or 
other excursions of one sort or another, intimately assoaatcd m intellectual 
speculation and pohtical work, shanng their thoughts, discussing each 
other’s inventions and discoveries, often revising each other’s virritings 
and habitually co-operating in proposals and projects 

A word of remembrance is due to those who have died William 
Clarke (1852-1901) never found time to write the book on Pohtical 
Saence for whidi his learmng and experience and espeaally his insight 
into what is essential and sigmficant in the changes that are taking place 
in the world, eminently quahfied him His record is that of a parti- 
cularly sane and exceptionally wdl-informed pohtical journahst, whose 
contributions were valued in the Umted States even more than in this 
country, but to whom adverse arcumstances never gave a chance for 
more prominent or more enduring work’^ His contribution to the 
volume was, as can now be recogmsed, impressively prophetic — ^by 
virtue of acute insight and exceptional knowledge — ^in regard to the 
subsequent course of consohdation of capitalist interests 

Hubert Bland (1856-1914) also spent in joumahsm abilities which 
Would have made him, under other arcumstances, a potent and successful 
editor For many years he was, through the columns of ividely arcu- 
^ting journals, the trusted and inspiring pohtical and soaal teacher of 
many thousands of people ^ 

Turning now, to the book itself — which, it may be mentioned, stood 
almost alone, at the date of its publication, as an exposition, on the lines 
of Bntish thought and experience, of the modem Soaahst Movement* 


aCoUecUon 0/ hts Writings, edited by Herbert Burrovrs 
biographical sketch, 1908 , Essays of Maasam, with 
^ Wilham Cluke, 1887 , Political Orations from Wentworth to 
Introduction by Wilham Clarke, 1889 , WaU Whitman, by 
Clarke, 1892 Clarke edited the shortlived Progressive Review in 1895 

».! Cecil Chesterton, 1914 

*505 , Letters to a Daughter 

ne Happy Moralist, 1907 , Olivia’s hatchhey, 1913 5 V » 

delw *^?y_ (^919), when almost a majority of the pubheauons 
PrediJh^ lx Pohtical Scaence bear a socialist imprmt, and almost more is 

extSt of ^^P'talMt Organisation of to-day, it is hard to ledise the 

anarfV ^ WES available, m 1889, to the English reader 

w f Demo^tic FederaLn and the 

pnncipaUy by Wilham Morns, Ernest Belfort Bax and Henry 

l«tk eIsfS2^ Kitan^°T ^ °ther writers, 

Socialism Ml (1881) and Historical Basis of 

SoaaZ ^ ■volume of essays by Bax, The Religion 
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— what IS most interesting to one, at least, of the contnbutors, is to mark, 
in the hght of thirty years of subsequent experience and thirty years 
advance of Pohtical Science, where we went wrong and what we omitted 
No one should read these essays of thirty years ago without reahsing 
how far they fell short, to-day, of any adequate exposition of British 
Soaahsm, and even the additional works mentioned in the footnotes 
are very far from affording any complete idea of the manner in which 
the Sociahst vision has been filled out by more detailed studies ^ 

It IS, perhaps, sigmficant that the part of the book that comes most 
triumphantly through the ordeal of such an examination is, throughout, 
the economic analysis I think it is not merely the partiahty of friend- 
ship that finds in the first essay a survey of the economic evolution of 
soaety which, for terse comprehensiveness and brilhant generalisation, 
has not since been excelled m any language But throughout the whole 
book what is distinctively economic is, in my judgment, as incisive and 
accurate to-day as it was when it was written Tested by a whole 
generation of further expenence and critiasm, I conclude that, in 1889, 
we knew our Pohtical Economy, and that our Pohtical Economy was 
sound 

Our history, though, I beheve, essentially accurate, was plainly based 
on less sohd a grounding of knowledge We evidendy had not fully 
penetrated the moving shadow that is made, according to our present 
educational curnculum, always to cover the doings of the couple of 
generations immediately preceding our own The gradual transformation, 
both of opimon and of institutions, from an essentially Individualist 
to an essentially Collectivist basis, will be found more fully and mMc 
precisely described, sigmficandy enough, not in any propagandist pubh- 
cation, but in the chapter entitled “ Soaal Movements ” in volume xii 
of the Cambridge Modem Htsioryj which the Fabian Society has been 
permitted to repubhsh by the Syndics of the Cambridge Umversity 
Press under a new tide ^ 

Moreover, our knowledge of the social and industrial forces of our 

^ For a special propagandist appeal, see This Misery of Boots, by H G Wells , 
together with New Worlds for Old and A Modem Utopia, by the same. 

^Towards Social Democra/y? 1916 (Fabian Society), price is See also 
The Making of Modem England, by Gilbert Slater, 1913 , The History of 
Factory LegislaUon, by B L Hutchins and Amy Spencer, revised edition, 1911 , 
Minimum Rates tn the Chainmaking Industry, 1914 , and Minimum Rates in the 
Tailoring Trade, 1915 , both by R H Tawney , Riches and Poverty, I905> 
latest edition, 1913 , The Future of Work, 1914, and others, by Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money , Round About a Pound a Week, by Mrs Pember Reeves, 1913 , 
Fabian Tract, No 124, State Control of Trusts , Trusts and the State, 1901, 
and The Trust Movement tn British Industry, 1907, by H W Macrosty 
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own country was far from complete We evidently attached quite 
msuffiaent importance to Trade Uniomsm> which the book never 
mentions as a political force, or as constituting any essential part of the 
soaal structure It is clear that we had htUe notion, in 1889, of the 
enduring value and indispensable soaal function of Vocational Organisa- 
tion of any sort , and we had no antiapation that it was to be, as is 
nowadays commonly accepted, a permanent part of soaal organisation, 
destined, m the State of To-morrow, for important pubhc functions 
We very soon set about remedymg this particular gap in our knowledge , 
and the pubhcation, in 1894, of the Htstary of Trade Umomsmy and at 
the end of 1897, of the comprehensive analysis of the whole structure 
and function of the workmen’s organisations entitled Industrial Democracy, 
eflFectivdy brought the Trade Umon Movement into our common 
consaousness We may perhaps say that it did more than this It 
laid the foundation for, and possibly contributed to promote, in a younger 
generation, the whole senes of studies of different aspects of Vocational 
Organisation, and its place in the soaety of the future, which, whatever 
we may think of their elaboration into what is called “ Guild Soaahsm,” 
constitute, perhaps, the most important addition that this century has 
yet made to Soaahst thought ^ 

We were smularly unappreaative of the Co-operative Movement 
Influenced, perhaps, by the conventional detraction as to its failure to 
hve up to Its ideals— a detraction which ignored the fundamental cleavage 
between Assoaations of Producers and Assoaations of Consumers— we 
did not recogmse in the working-class Co-operative Store any part of 
the social structure of the future Hence we did not, in our constructive 
forecasts, make any use of the very important discoveries m practical 
or^nisation that the Co-operators had, from 1844 onward, stumbled 
upon , we did not reahse the extent to which these would render practi- 
cable the soaal advantage of produang, not in the mere antiapation of 
profit but in order to satisfy an ascertained demand , and how th^ 
would demonstrate the success, m the extensive business of household 
supphes of the supersession of the profit-mabng capitahst by an essentiaUy 
Collectivist organisation This omission was made good by the pubh- 


in Industty, Labour tn the Commomoealth, Trade Untonum antha H / 
Teachers and their Professional Organization to New 

.« 9 «, 
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cation, in 1890, of The Co-operatwe Movement tn Great Britain^ by one 
who presently joined our group.^ 

We concerned ourselves more about Local Government than about 
Trade Unionism or Co-operation , but in 1889, in common with most 
Sociahsts (and, for that matter, also most Individuahsts), we were still 
groping after the illuminating idea that would assign to our Local 
Authorities their appropriate place and function in the Soaal Organism 
In these Essays we slipped into thinbng of them as organising production 
for the sake of the unemployed and as ultimately developing, side by 
side with capitahst enterprise, alternative fectories and shops, which 
would, under the management of Town and County Councils, beat the 
profit-maker with his own weapons, at his own game It did not occur 
to us in 1889 that the Parish Vestry, the Muniapahty, and the County 
Counal were, hke the Co-operative Soaeties, essentially Assoaations of 
Consumers, not Assoaations of Producers, Assoaations in which member- 
ship was obhgatory on all local residents, instead of being voluntary, but 
the function of which was equally the collective provision for the atozens, 
as consumers, of whatever services they, as consumers, required When 
we tumbled to this idea — an important addition to Soaahst theory — we 
saw at once the extensive sphere that must necessarily be assigned, in any 
highly organised and densely populated commumty, to “Muniapal Soaal- 
ism,” as contrasted with the “ State Soaahsm,” which is what had com- 
monly been thought of prior to that date , and the important part to be 
played in the Soaahst State by its vanous democratically organised and 
practically autonomous Local Govermng Bodies We came very vividly 
to appreciate the significance of thar mamfold functions in ridding us 
from the hypothetical tyranny of a single national employer, inevitably 
“ bureaucratic ” in character, no less than from the incubus of an all- 
pervading uniformity of soaal hfe. In the State of To-morrow, as we 
reahsed, those who did not hke the arrangements of Hampstead would 
always be able to move to Highgate and hve under a different local 
government. We accordingly saw our way to a vast increase in the 
consaousness of personal freedom, a vista of endless diversity, the practical 
opportunity for an indefinitely varied development of human personality, 
under the most complete and all-embraang Collectivism We threw 
ourselves with energy into the study and the propaganda of “ Muniapal 

* The Co-operatwe Movement tn Great BnUan^ by Beatrice Potter (afterwards 
Mrs Sidney Webb), 1890 For a later analysis, see Co-operattve Prokuctton and 
Profit-Sharing , and The Co-operattve Movement , being two reports of the 
Fabian Research Department, pubhshed as Supplements to The Neva Statesman, 
February i/^, and May 10th, 1914 , Co-operatton and the Future of Industry, 
by L.S Woolf, 1919. 
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Souabsm/’ the steady increase of which has resulted not merely in 
greatly widemug the available experience of Collectivism, and in the 
placrag, by 1919, of literally thousands of members of the Labour Party 
on Local Governing Bodies, but also in considerably filhng out the 
vision of the orgamsation of the Soaahst State ^ 

We were, if somewhat better informed, almost as vague about the 
functions of the National Government as about the Local Authorities 
For some years yet we were to talk about Nationahsation only in general 
terms , and it was largely by a subsequent generation that this policy, 
with regard to the means of communication and transport to the mming 
industry in particular, and to some extent, banking insurance and inter- 
national remittance, was worked out in practical detail® About the 
future of agnculture, whilst we instinctively saved ourselves from any 
sympathy with a reversion to a peasant propnetary State, we were in 
1889, almost completely unspeculative® 

'Among the literary results of this development may be mentioned The 
(Mtnnm Sense of Mmtctpal Trading, by Bernard Shaw, 1908 , The London 
rngramme, by Sidney Webb, 1892 , and Grants tn Aid, 1911, by the same , 
Parish and the County, The Manor and the Borough and The Story of the 
Highway, all by Sidney and Beatnce Webb , The Case for Mumatal 
Drtni, by E R Pease, 1904 , Local Government tn Scotland, by Mabel Atkin- 
son, 1904 j Town Planning tn Practice, by Raymond Unwm, 1909 , An 
^ampk of Communal Currency \The Guernsey Market Howe], by T Theodore 
Harns, 1911, T»e Muntapal Manual, by Albert E Lauder, 1907, The 
Pubbe Health Agftatton, by B L Hutchins, 1909 , The Beorganisatton of Local 
Govemmmt, by C M Lloyd, 1919 Many of the " Fabian Tracts " have 
dealt with I^cal Government, notably No 8, Facts for London , No 62, 
Parish and ^strict CmnciU , No 109, Cottage Plans and Common Sense, by 
^ymond Unwin , No 12a, Muntapal Milk and Pubbe Heabh, No 12 c, 
Mirniapabimon by Prownces , No X37, Parish Counals and Village Life, 
tg Mmiap^Trading, No What a Health Committee can do , No 
mLS T Committee can do , No xya, What about the Rates or 

Muntapal Finance and Municipal Autonony, by Sidney Webb . No rvi 

P«bbc versus Prruate EUctna^ Supply,\sy C 

f t9'4 , The Nationabsation of 
'9'! , and The Case for Railway HationdUsL 
Fahtar? n’ ^ Davies , State and Municipal Enterprise, by the 

n separately issued parts , The Development of the 
of the^C^dM and Canal Transport, the Nmonah{£m 

Income Hi Department, and A RevoluUon tn the 

Nationalised? by W CunmnSam 
‘’y ^ W Hayes, SgT! 

the Capital Levy bv^idnev Wehh** Dawienc^ 1919 , National Finance and 
State No 164, Gold and 

3 c K H 7 > Capital and Compensation, both by E R Pease 

d«cnpo,^ or to 

1911 STa P ^ Problem, by H D Harben 

9>5 , r*r BngUa T«,u»my W«r Emhmr, Lu,, biS& 
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Passing now from structure to function, it is plain to-day that we 
went far astray in what was said about Unemployment and the Unem- 
ployed It was not that we made too much of the evil of Unemploy- 
ment We were (as we ought to have been) hombly oppressed by 
the tragic misery of households brought to destitution, and whole fkmihes 
ruined, merely as a consequence of the recurring cychcal depressions 
of trade , but we understood no better than other people how to grapple 
with the problem, either in the way of prevention or in that of treat- 
ment Through lack of adequate investigation of the phenomena, we 
erred, in common not only with other Sociahsts, but also with the 
ordinary Economists and Politicians, m assuming that recurrent periods 
of widespread Unemployment could not in practice be prevented under 
any g^stem short of a completely orgamsed Collectivism , and, hke so 
many other well-meaning people, of diverse opinions, we were in 1889, 
still speculating as to the possibihly of organising “ the Unemployed 
as such, so that their several efforts at production might mutually supply 
their common needs But our failure to devise any practicable method 
of deahng with the “ non-effectives ” was not confined to the problems 
presented by the able-bodied adulte who might find themselves mvolun- 
tanly unemployed There was, in 1889, on the side of the Soaalists, 
no study of, and no scheme for the soaal provision for, any of the non- 
efiecbves of soaety, whether orphan children, the sick or the infirm, the 
involuntarily unemployed or the aged Most visions of the future social 
order looked at it, almost exclusively, as if soaety were, or ought to be 
composed entirely of healthy adults, free from acadents and exempt, if 
not from death, at any rate from senility This gap in our knowledge 
we did not fill until the appointment in 1905, of Mr George Lansbury 
and Mrs Sidney Webb to the Royal Commission on the Poor Law and 
the Rehef of Distress from Unemployment , which resulted, after four 
years of strenuous investigation, in which a good many other members 
of the Society took part, in the working-out of an elaborate scheme 
constituting the Minority Report of the Commission — ^first, for the 
actual prevention of any vindespread or continuous Unemployment, even 
in our present soaal order, by the mamtenance at an approximately even 
level, of the aggregate weekly demand for wage-labour, season by season, 
and year by year, to be effected by nothing more impracticable than a 

Slater , The Small Holcttng, 1903, The Aioahemng of England, 1912, 
edition, 1919, and The Tyranny of the Countryside, 1913, and others, by F E 
Green , The Agrarian Problem tn the Sixteenth Century, by R H Tawney^ 
1912 j Life in an Engbsh Pillage, by Maud Davies, 1909 , Socialism and 
Agriculture (No 2 of Fabian Soaalist Senes) , Fabian Tract, No i 6 z, 
^orestation and Vnemplcymtnt 
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rearrangement of the present public orders for works and services— 
a course which has been demonstrated to be both stattsbcally adequate 
and easily within the capaaty of the first Government that chooses to 
undertake it, and secondly for the wisely designed full and ample 
provision, under Democratic control, of whatever is required for the 
effiaent nurture and maintenance of every section of the “ non-clFectivcs, ’ 
from the orphan infant to the friendless aged In the world as we know 
it, this social provision for the non-eficctives must form an indispensable 
part of the Sociahst conception of the State , and for this csscnbally social 
function appropriate soaal structure has necessarily to be provided ^ 

A more general shortcoming, affecting both structure and function, 
was our failure to “ think internationally ” With the partial exception 
of Wilham Clarke, we had none of us given attention cither to the con- 
tinental Sociahst Movements, or to international relations We had 
not attended the first congress at Pans, m 1889, of tlic revived “ Inter- 
national,” and, except for our studies of Proudhon, Lassalle and Karl 
Marx, and some shght personal acquaintance with Soaahst exiles in 
London, we knew practically nothing of what was happening m the 
Soaahst world outside our own country But here, too, we quickly 
improved our qualifications ® The Fabian Society was represented at 
the next International Soaahst Congress at Brussels in 1891, and has 


^ The Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission was republished m 1909 
m two volumes, by S and B Webb, as T/ie Abolition of the Poor Law and The 
Public Orgamsatton of the Labour Marht See ako The Prevention of Destitution 
by the same authors, 1911 , Socialism and National Minimum (No IV in 
Fabian Sociahst Senes) , Fabian Tract, No 159, The Necessary Basis of Society, 
by Sidney Webb For the medical problem, see A Public Medical 
Service, by David McKad and Wm ' Jones, 1919 , Fabian Tract, 
No i6o , A National Medical Service, by F Lawson Dodd , The State and 
the Doctor, by S and B Webb, 1911 , and, for the special problem of the 
adolescent. The Town Chid, 1907, and B<y Labour and Apprenticeship, by 
Reginald Bray, 1911 , Child Labour in the United Kingdom, 1914, and The 
Labour Exchange in relation to Boy and Girl Labour, by F Keeling, 1909 
The Health and Physique of School Children, 1913, and Juvenile Labour- 
Exchanges and After-Care, by A Greenwood , School Care Committees^ by 
Maud Davies, 1909 , Boy Life and Labour, by Arnold Freeman, 1914 The 
School Doctor in the Home, by Dr Marion PhiUips, 1913 , Fabian Tract No 
School Nurseries, by Mrs Townshend , No i<4. The Case 
for School Clinics, by L Haden Guest 

’ Fabian Tract No 109, The Socialist Movement ^ 
Siermary, and Trade Unionism in Germany, by W S Sanders 
Soaahsm and the Empire A Manifesto, edited by G Bernard 
and SW,« WOa bj ,|i .J," ScSSl 2 ^’ 

White Capital and Coloured Labour, by Sir Sydnev Olmer TC rtJi -T ^ 
and n, ; 'SJ 
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ever since taken its share m international relations. But we had our 
own view of internationalism We had httle sympathy with the ideal 
of a umversal cosmopohtamsm which some Sociahsts and many Liberals 
more or less consaously chenshed, as an exaggeration, if not a perversion, 
of the teachings of Mazzmi on the one hand, and Cobden on the other. 
What we aimed at was, literally, an orgamsed “ mter-nationahsm,” in 
which national characteristics among the manual-working wage earners 
no less than among governments, lar from becoming obliterated or 
straightened out into a mechanical uniformity, would be not only 
separately developed, but also dilFerentiated even further than at present 
We counted on each raaal group or Nation-State pursuing its own 
evolution, and shaping its own destiny, uninterruptedly m its own way, 
intensifying thereby its characteristic faculties, and thus increasing the 
speaal services that it could render to the world , m order to ennch 
the common future, not only by exchange but actually by the continuous 
increase of a desirable variety m quahties and achievements, even m 
such secondary matters as costume and language We held that, whilst 
profiting to the utmost by what we could learn from each other, and 
without imagining or seeking a supenoriiy which it is, between com- 
binations of quahtative differences, always impossible to measure, it 
behoves the British to be as good Bntons as they can possibly make 
themselves, and the French as good Frenchmen This, at any rate, 
was the synthesis between patriotism and internationalism that we 
evolved for ourselves , and to this we tenaaously held , yielding neither 
to “ Imperiahsm ” on the one hand, nor to “ Little Englandism ” on 
and other , and seeking always to replace the ignorant pride of pre- 
eminence of race or dominance of Empire by a recognition, among all 
States and peoples — ^to use a phrase of John Stuart Mill — of “ that best 
kind of equably, reaprocal superionty- ” , always prompt to recogmse 
and acknowledge, for the common service of all, every feature in which 
any race essentially differs from, and thereby in that particular excels 
another, even if that other be our own ^ 

Generally, it may be said, I think, that we concentrated our thought 

md the Bmpiie, 1914 , Indta a Natton, 1915 , and The Case for Indta, 1918, 
by Mrs Annie Besant 

The War of Steel and Gold, 1914, and A Lea^e of Nations, 1917, by H N 
Braiisford , Fabian Tract, No 184, The Russian Revolution and British 
Democrat^, by Julius West , No 186, Central Africa and the League of Nations, 
by R C Hawkin , The Conditions of a Lasting Peace and The Future of 
Constantinople, by Leonard S Woolf, 1917 , Peace and War in Europe, by 
Gilbert Slater, 1915 

1 A notable attempt to work this out into a practicable form of “ Super- 
nauonal Authority” — called subsequently a League of Nations — ^was made by 
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too much on the actual conditions that would xn an cfTcctivc Democracy, 
enable the great mass of the people to secure for themselves material 
piospen^, social freedom and a progressive advance in avihsation, with 
all the devdopment of individual personaht}' that these conditions alone 
can make possible We did not sufilaenti} remember that it is equally 
mdispensable that the whole people should feel themselves to be pros- 
perous , that they should have an acute consciousness of their freedom ; 
that they should, as a completely Democratic community, not merely 
govern but also be continuously aware of the government they are cxcr- 
asing It was not — as is always ignorantly alleged of Soaalists — that 
we put our faith too exclusively in “ machinery,” even social machinery ; 
or that we “ ignored human nature” in the ordinary sense We were 
painfully aware of the difficulties— ^vcral of us were personally experi- 
enced in them— -of " making things work ” , and of the unavoidable 
“ time factor ” m all soaal change But wc did not suffiacntly allow 
for the psychological fact that no man is free who docs not think 


himself free , and that no one is benefiting by the responsibilities 

of governing, unless he is aware that he is govermng Wc had thought 

out the conditions of soaal freedom m a Democracy , but we had not 

thought out the conditions of a generally diffused consciousness of social 

freedom And whilst wc were strong on Liberty and Fraternity, as 

essentiak of Democracy, we were apt to forget Equably, as a no less 

indispensable element in Socialism We presently acquired something 

of what we lacked from our nearer acquaintance with Co-opcration, 

Mumapal Government, and, above all, Trade Unionism } but much 

had to be learned from the studies subsequently made m what may be 

caUed Soaal Psychology, to which some of us contributed ^ 

If there is htde “ Feminism ” m these Essays, it was not from any 

lack of sympathy with the aspirations of women to the fullest freedom 

of cqjportumiy and development Wc had persistently demanded equal 

^ult su^ge m our lectures and mamfestoes. and we lost no oppor- 

tumty of plaang the women’s case on its broadest basis, beyond all 

considerations of momentary expediency The Soaety organised a 

speaal section to ensure that all questions should be dealt with with 

aComnuttee of the Fabian Society, after important studies bv L S Wnnie 
see htemattonal Government, by him (loirt ^ ® ^ 

t8oi Bernard Shaw, 

Significant are Human Nature tn P^cs xLs ^ Specially 

both by Graham Wallas S 

edition, 1918. see also t»s Ltfe of Pranat Place. 1898, revised 
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complete sex equal!t7, and the efforts and publications of the Fabian 
Women’s Group have had their share m the general advance of thought ^ 
The renewed insistence on Equably — equabty of matenal arcum- 
stances no less than equality before the law and equably of voting power 
and ebgibibty for office — ^British Soaabsm owes to Mr Bernard Shaw - 
One final word may be allowed upon an error that we did not make, 
although the Fabian Society has been persistently accused of it Though 

we put no faith in a “ physical force ” revolution, achieved by a “ class- 
conscious Minority,” we did not expect that Sociabsm could ever be 
realised, or, indeed, that much progress could be made towards it, without 
the formation, and the entry into Bntish politics, of a definitely Soaabst 
Party, putting itself in opposition to both the Liberal and the Con- 
servative Parties This is the doctnne very distinctly emphasised in 
these essays, notably the last two, which deal with the “ Transition to 
Soaal Democracy” and “The Outlook.” We bebeved, with all our 
imght, in what was called “ Permeation ” — that is to say, the inculcation 
of Soaabst thought and Socialist projects into the minds not merely of 
complete converts, but of those whom we found in disagreement with 
us — and we spared no pains in these propagandist efforts, not among 
pobtical Liberals or Radicals only, but also among pobocal Conser- 
vatives ; not only among Trade Umonists and Co-operators but also 
among Employers and Finanaers So far as our opportunities allowed, 
we pbed them all with ideas and projects that we considered to make 
in our direction I do not suppose that, nowadays, any one would 
question that this %vas powerful and successful propaganda at a period 
when no other form of pobtical action was open to us But we were 
at the same time stnvmg persistently to get on foot an independent 
pobtical party, which would hold Soaabst views and adopt a definitely 
Soaabst programme We recognised — ^as events have proved, accu- 

^ See Fabian Tract, No 131, The Decbne tn the Bvth-rate^ by Sidney Webb , 
No 149, The Endowment of Motherhood^ by H D. Harben , No. 157, The 
W orhng Life of W omen, bv B L Hutchins , No 162, Family Life on a Pound a 
Weeh, by Mrs Pember Reeves , No 175, The Economic Foundations of the 
Women's Movement, by MA, and No 178, The War, Women and Unem- 
pliQnert, by the Womens Group Executive 

Women Workers in Seven Professions, by Professor Edith Morley , Round 
about a Pound a Week, by Mrs Pember Reeves, 1913 , Conficting Ideals, by 
B L Hutchins Women and the Labour Party, by Marion Philhps, D Sc , 
19x8 , Economics, descriptive and theoretical, 191X, and Wealth, a brief 
explanation of the causes of economic Welfare, 1914, both by Mabel Atkinson 
and Margaret McKiUop , and Efficieny Methods, 19x7, by M and A McKiIlop, 
Fabian Tract, No lyx. The Point of Honour, by Ruth C Bcntinck 

* See his lecture on Equality published by the National Liberal Club, 1914, 
and in the Metropolitan Magazine (New York) 
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lately — ^that for such a party, m this country m this generation, the 
only practicable basis was the wage-earning class, and the only a\'ailablc 
machinery was the Trade Union organisation We had, in 1889, 
already been at it for a couple of years,^ taking every opportunity, by 
lecture and pamphlet, and by personal intercourse, to persuade the 
Trade Umons and Trades Counals to constitute such a Party of Labour, 
to which we promised whatever personal assistance tve could give For 
seven years these efforts produced next to no apparent result Not 
until 1893 came the formation — in which the Fabian Society gladly 
took part — of the Independent Labour Party In 1900, when at last 
the Trades Union Congress %vas induced to set up the “ Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee,” which became, in 1906, the present Labour 
Party, the Fabian Society partiapatcd in the very first meeting , and 
has ever since formed a constituent part of the organisation, sending one 
or more of its members to the Executive Committee Those who read 
Laletir and the Neva Social Ordet ^ — the detailed constructive programme 
which the Labour Party adopted for the General Election of 1918— 
Will see how completely and definitely “ Socialist ’* this Party has 
become , and how exactly it corresponds with what the last two essays 
of the present volume had, in 1889, m contemplation ® It is also in- 
structive to contrast this programme with that printed in the second 
of these Essays, as representing all that which we had managed, even 
nominally, to impose on the most advanced “ Radicahsm ” of r 8 8 8 What 
the Labour Party will make of Bntish soaal politics during the next tiurty 
years, by which time some one else may write a new Introducaon for 
another edition of Fabtan Essays^ offers material for an interesting fore- 
cast, from which I prudendy refrain 

Sidney Webb 

November, 1919 
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PREFACE 

TO THE 1908 REPRINT 

By Bernard Shaw 

Since 1889 the Socialist movement has been completely transformea 
throughout Europe , and the result of the transformation may fairly 
be descnbed as Fabian Sociahsm In the eighteen-eighties, when 
Soaahsm revived in England for the first time since the suppression of 
the Pans Commune in 1871, it was not at first reahzed that what had 
really been suppressed for good and all was the romantic revolutionary 
Liberahsm and Radicahsm of 1 848, to which the Sociahsts had attached 
themselves as a matter of course, partly because they were themselves 
romantic and revolutionary, and pardy because both Liberals and 
Soaabsts had a common object in Democracy. 

Besides this common object the two had a common conception of 
method in revolution They were both catastrophic Liberahsm had 
conquered autocracy and bureaucracy by that method in England and 
France, and then left industiy to mahe what it could of the new pohtical 
conditions by the unregulated action of competition between individuals 
Briefly, the Liberal plan was to cut off the King’s head, and leave the 
rest to Nature, which was supposed to gravitate towards economic 
harmonies when not restrained by tyrannical governments The 
Sociahsts were very far ahead of the Liberals in their appreciation of the 
preponderant importance of industry, even going so far as to mamtam, 
with BucUe and Marx, that all soaal institutions whatever are imposed 
by economic conditions, and that there is fundamentally only one 
tyranny the tyranny of Capital Yet even the Sociahsts had so far 
formed their pohtical habits in the Liberal school that they were quite 
disposed to beheve that if you cut off the head of King Capital, you 
^ight expect to see things come nght more or less spontaneously 
No doubt this general statement shews the Revolutionaries of 1848-71 
M simpler than thty appear on their own records Proudhon was 
** of proposals one of them, the mimmum wage, turns out to be 
of the veiy first importance now that Mr and Mrs Sidney Webb have 
put the case for it on an invinable basis of industrial fact and economic 
®oty Lassalle really knew somethmg of the nature of law, the practice 
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of Government, and the mind of the govermng classes Marx, though 
certainly a bit of a Liberal fatahst (did he not say that force is the mid- 
wife of progress without reminding us that force is equally the midwife 
of chaos, and chaos the midwife of martial law ^), was at all events no 
behever in Latsser^fatre Sociahsm involves the introduction of design, 
contrivance, and co-ordination, by a nation consaously seeking its own 
collective welfere, into the present industrial scramble for pnvate gam , 
and as it is clear that this cannot be a spontaneous result of a violent over- 
throw of the existing order, and as the Sociahsts of 1848-71 were not 
bhnd. It would be impossible to substantiate a claim for Fabian Essays 
as the first text-book of Soaahsm m which catastrophism is repudiated 
as a method of Sociahsm 

Therefore we must not say that the Revolutionists and Internationahsts 
of 1848-71 believed in a dramatic overthrow of the capital system in 
a single convulsion, followed by the estabhshment of a new heaven, a 
new earth, and a new humamty They were visionanes, no doubt : 
all pohtical ideahsts are , but they were quite as practical as the Conser- 
vatives and Liberals who now beheve that the triumph of their parly 
will secure the happiness and peace of the country. All the same, it 
was almost impossible to induce them to speak or think of the Soaahst 
State of the future in terms of the existing human material for it They 
talked of Communes, and, more vaguely and less wilhngly, of central 
departments to co-ordinate the activities of the Communes , but if you 
ventured to point out that these apparently strange and romantic mven- 
tions were simply aty" corporations under the Local Government Board, 
they vehemently repudiated such a construction, and accused you of 
reading the conditions of the present system into Sociahsm They had 
all the old Liberal mistrust of governments and bureaucracy and all the 
old tendency of bourgeois revolutionists to idohze the working class 
They had no suspiaon of the extent to which the very existence of society 
depends on the skilled work of adnumstrators and experts, or how much 
wisdom and strength of character is required for their control by popular 
representatives They actually beheved that when their efforts through- 
out Europe had demonstrated the economics of Soaahsm to the pro- 
letariats of the great capitals, the cry “ Proletarians of all lands , umte,” 
would be responded to ; and that Capitahsm would fell before an Inter- 
national Federation of the working classes of Europe, not in the sense 
m which some future historian wall summarize two or three centunes 
(in which sense they may prove nght enough), but as an immediate 
practical plan of action hkely to be earned through in twenty years by 
Soaahst soaeties holding completely and disdainfully aloof from ordinary > 
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politics In short, they were romantic amateurs, and, as such, were 
enormously encouraged and flattered when Marx and Engels insisted 
on the “saentific” character of their movement in contrast to the 
** Utopian ” Soaahsm of Owen, Founer, St Simon, and the men of 
the 1820-48 phase When the events of 1871 in Pans tested them 
practically, their hopeless pubhc incapaaty forced their opponents to 
exterminate them in the most appallmg massacre of modem times — all 
the more ghastly because it was a massacre of the innocents 
Pubhc opinion in Europe was reconciled to the massacre by the 
usual process of slandering the victims Now had Europe been pohti- 
cally educated no slanders would have been necessary , for even had it 
been humanly possible that all the Federals mown down with imtrail- 
leuses in Pans were incendianes and assassins, it would still have been 
questionable whether indiscriminate massacre is tiie right way to deal 
with incendiaries and assassins But there can be no question as to 
what must be done with totally incompetent governors The one 
thing that is pohtically certain nowadays is that if a body of^men upset 
the existing government of a modern State without sufliaent knowledge 
and capaaty to continue the necessary and honest part of its work, and 
if, being unable to do that work themselves, they will not let anyone 
dse do It either, their externunation becomes a matter of immediate 
necessity It will avail them nothing that they aim higher than their 
fathers did , that their intentions are good, their action personally dis- 
interested, and their opponents selfish and venal routineers who would 
themselves be equally at a loss if they had to create a new order instya rl 
of merely pulhng the wires of an old one Anyone who looks at the 
portraits of the members of the Pans Commune can see at a gknce that 
they compared very favorably in all the external signs of armabihty 
snd refinement with any govenung body then or now in power in 
Europe But they could not manage the busmess they took upon 
themselves, and Thiers could Marx’s demonstration that they were 
heroes and martyrs and that Thiers and his aUies were rascals did not 
dp in the least, though it was undemably the ablest document in the 
co^ct of moral clap-trap that obscured the real issues— -so able 
Mideed as a piece of hterature, that more than thirty years after 
Its pubhcabon it struck down the Marquis de Galhfet as if it had 
appear^ m the Temps or Debats of the day before It was 
0 the rederals to be so much less capable of extermmating Thiers tlian 
e exterminating them , but sentimental amiabihty is not by 

' ^ *l'*®Efication for administermg great modem States 

ow the Fabian Society, bora in 1884, and reaching the age of 
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discretion m less than two years, had no mind to be exterminated 
Martyrdom was described by one of us as “ the only way in which a 
man can become famous without abihty ” Further, we had no illusions 
as to the treatment we should receive if, like the Pans Federals, we 
temfied the property classes before they were disabled by a long senes 
of minor engagements. In Pans in 1871, ordinary sane people hid 
themselves in their houses for weeks under the impression that the streets 
were not safe * they did not venture out until they ran a serious risk 
of being shot at sight by their own partisans in the orgy of murder and 
cruelty that followed the discovery that the Commune could fight only 
as a rat fights in a comer Human nature has not changed since then 
In 1906 a Fabian essayist stood one May mormng in the Rue de Rivoh, 
and found himself almost the only soul m the west end of Pans who 
dared appear there The cultured inhabitants of that select quarter 
were hiding in their houses as before, with their larders full of hams 
and their baths full of hve fish to provision them for a siege There 
was much less danger of a revolution that day than there is of Primrose 
Hill becoming an active volcano at six o’clock this evemng , and the 
purpose of the Government and its party newspapers in manufacturing 
the scare to frighten the bourgeoisie into supporting them at the general 
election just then begmmng was obvious, one would have thought, to 
the dimmest political perspicacity In the evening that same essayist, 
in the Place de la Revolution, saw a crowd of sightseers assembled to 
witness the promised insurrection, and the troops and the pohce assembled 
to save soaety from it It was very like Trafalgar Square in 1887, 
when the same violent farce was enacted in London Occasionally 
the troops rode down some of the sightseers and the pohce arrested some 
of them Enough persons lost their temper to make a few feeble attempts 
at not, and to supply arrests for the morning papers Next day Society, 
saved, came out of its hiding places , sold the fish from its baths and 
the hams from its larders at a sacrifice (the weather being very hot and 
the hams in questionable condition), and voted gratefully for the 
government that had frightened it out of its senses with an imaginary 
revolution and a ridiculous “ complot ” England laughed at the 
Parisians (though plenty of Enghsh visitors had left Pans to avoid the 
threatened Reign of Terror) , yet in the very next month our own 
propertied classes in Cairo, temfied by the Nationahst movement in 
Egypt, fell into a paroxysm of cowardice and cruelty, and committed 
the Denshawai atroaty, compared to which the massacre of Glencoe 
was a trifle The credulity which allows itself to be persuaded by re- 
iteration of the pious word Progress that we hve in a gentler age than 
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our fathers, and that the worst extremities of terror and vengeance are 
less to be apprehended from our newly enriched automobihst classes than 
they were from the anstocraacs of the older orders, is not a Fabian 
charactcnstic The Fabian knows that property does not hesitate to 
shoot, and that now, as always, the unsuccessful revolutiomst may expect 
calumny, perjury, cruelty, judicial and mihtary massacre witliout mertty. 
And the Fabian does not intend to get thus handled if he can help it 
If there is to be any shooting, he intends to be at tlie State end of the 
gun And he knows that it will take him a good many years to get 
there Still, he thinks he sees his way — or rather the rest of his way , 
for he IS already well on the road 

It was in 1885 that the Fabian Soaety, amid the jeers of the catas- 
trophists, turned its back on the barricades and made up its imnd to turn 
heroic defeat mto prosaic success We set ourselves two definite tasks 
first, to provide a parhamentary program for a Prime Minister converted 
to Sociahsm as Peel was converted to Free Trade , and second, to make 
It as easy and matter-of-course for the ordinary respectable Enghshman 
to be a Sociahst as to be a Liberal or a Conservative 


These tasks we have accomphshed, to the great disgust of our more 
romantic comrades Nobody now concaves Soaahsm as a destructive 
insurrection ending, if successful, m millennial absurdities Member- 
ship of the Fabian Soaety, though it involves an express avowal of 
Soaahsm, exates no more comment than membership of the Soaety 
of Fnends, or even of the Church of England Liadenially, Labour 
has been orgamzed as a separate pohtical interest in the House of 
^mmons, with the result that in the very next Budget it was confessed 
or the first time that there are unearned as well as earned incomes in 
the country an admission which, if not a surrender of the Capitahst 
atadd to Soaahsm, is at all events letting down the drawbridge, for 
Sociahsm, on its aggressive side, is, and always has been, an attack on 
Idleness The resolution to make an end of private property is gather- 
ing force every day people are begmmng to learn the difference 
between a man’s property in his walking stick, which is strictly hmited 
by foe pubhc condition that he shall not use it to break his naghbor’s 
brad or extort money with menaces, and those pnvate rights of property 
which enable foe idle to levy an enormous tnbute, amounting af prL^ 
to no less than £630,000,000 a year, on foe earmngs of foe rest of the 
ommunity The old attempt to confuse the issue by asserting that 
the usance of ftnol,, rebpon. mamage, ete , ate , ar. te^aato 
ound up with the tolaation of senseless soaal theft no longer imposes 
on anyone after a whole year of unexampled exploitation of this mrti- 
c 
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cular variety of obscene vituperation by the most widely read cheap 
newspapers in London, no Soaahst is a penny the worse for it. 

The only really effective weapon of the Press against Sociahsm is 
silence Even Bishops cannot get reported when they advocate Sodahsm 
and tear to pieces the old pretence that pohtical economy, saence, and 
rehgion are in fevor of our easting industrial system Soaahst speakers 
now find audiences so readily that, even with comparatively high charges 
for admission, large halls can be filled to hear them without resorting to 
the usual channels of advertisement Thar speeches are crammed with 
facts and figures and irresistible appeals to the daily experience and 
money troubles of the unfortunate ratepayers and rentpayers who are 
too harassed by money worries to care about ofliaal party pohtics ; but 
not a word of these is allowed to leak through to ^e public through 
the ordinary channels of newspaper reporting However, the con- 
spiracy of silence has its uses to us. We have converted the people 
who have actually heard us The others, having no news of our opera- 
tions, have left us unmolested until our movement has secured its grip 
of the pubhc Now that the alarm has at last been given, nobody, it 
seems, is left in the camp of our enemies except the ignorant, the pohti- 
cally imbeale, the corruptly interested, and the retinue of broken, drunken, 
reckless mercenanes who are always ready to undertake a campaign 
of slander against the opponents of any vested interest which has a 
bountiful secret service fund. This may seem a strong thing to say » 
but It IS impossible not to be struck by the feebleness and baseness of the 
opposition to Soaahsm to-day as compared with the opposition of twsaty 
years ago In the days when Herbert Spencer’s brightest pupils, firom 
Mrs. Sidney Webb to Grant Allen, turned from him to the Soaalism 
ID which he could see nothmg but “ the conung slavery,” we could 
respect him whilst confuting him Today we nather respect our 
opponents nor confute them We simply, hke Mrs Stetson Gi^an s 
prejudice slayer, “ walk through them as if they were not there. 

Still, we do not affect to underrate the huge pubhc danger of a Press 
which IS necessanly in the hands of the very people whose idleness and 
extravagance keep the nation poor and imserable m spite of its immense 
resources. It costs quarter of a nulhon to start a London daily paper 
with any chance of success , and every man who wntes for it risks his 
hvehhood every timp he pens a word that threatens the incomes of the 
proprietors and tiiar class The quantity of snobbish and anti-soaal 
pubhc opimon thus manufactured is formidable, and a new sort of 
crime — ^the matement by newspapers of mobs to outrage and even 
murder — thitherto tned only on rdigious impostors, is begmmng to be 
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applied to politics The result is likdy to be another illustration of the 
impossibihty of combimng individual freedom with economic slavery 
We have had to ihrow freedom of contract to the winds to save the 
working classes from extermination as a result of “ free ” contracts 
between penniless fathers of starving famihes and nch employers 
Freedom of the Press is hardly less illusory when the Press belongs to 
the slave owners of the nation , and not a single journahst is really free 
We think it wdl therefore at this moment to warn our readers not to 
measure the extent of our operations or our influence, much less the 
strength of our case, by what they read of us in the papers The taste 
for spending one’s hfe in drudgery and never-ending pecuniary anxiety 
solely in order that certain idle and possibly viaous people may fleece 
you for thar own amusement, is not so widespread as the papers would 
have us dunk Even that tirmdest of Conservatives, the middle 
man vnth less than a year (sometimes less than ,^100) is beginning 
to ask himsdf why his son should go, half-educated, to a derks’ desk at 
fifteen, to enable another man’s son to go to a umversity and cAinplfttc 
an education of which, as a hereditary idler, he does not intend to make 
use To tell him that such self-questiomng is a grave symptom of Free 
Love and Atheism may ternfy him , but it does not convince And 
the evolution of Soaahsm from the Red sceptre on the barricade, with 
commumty of wives (all petroleuses), and Compulsory Atheism, to the 
Fabian Soaety and the Chnstian Social Umon, constitutional, respect- 
able, even offiaal, eminent, and titled, is every day allaying his dread of 
It and increasing his sceptiasm as to the inevitabihty of the ever more 
and more dreaded knock of the ground landlord’s agent and the rate 
collector 

Now, as everyone knows, the couwe of evoluuon, in Soaahsm or 
anything eke, does not involve the transformation of the earher forms 
into the later The earher forms persist side by side with the later until 
they are either dehberately exterminated by them or put out of coun- 
tenance so completely that they lose the heart to get bom This is 
what has happened in the evolution of Fabian Soaahsm Fabian 
Soaahsm has not extermmated the earher types , and though it has 
put them so much out of countenance that they no longer breed freely, 
^ there they are still, preaching, coUecting subscnptions, and repulsing 
from Socialism many worthy atizens who are quite prepared to go as 
far, and ferther, than the Fabian Soaety Occasionally th^ manage 
even to contest a Parhamentary seat m the name of Socialism, and to 
r^ure the Capitahst parties by coming out at the foot of the poll with 
fewer votes than one would have thought possible for any human candi- 
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date, were he even a flat-earth-man, m these days when everyone can 
find a following of some sort More often, however, they settle down 
into pohtically neghgible sects, with a place of weekly meeting m which 
they preach to one another eveiy week, except in the summer months, 
when they carry the red flag into the open air and denounce soaely 
as It passes or loiters to hsten Now fax be it ftom us to repudiate these 
comrades If a man has been brought to conviction of sm by the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connection, and subsequently enters the 
Church and becomes an Archbishop, he will always have suffiaent 
tenderness for the Connection to refrain from attackmg i^ and to re- 
member that many of its members are better Christians and better men 
than the more worldly-wise pillars of the Church The pnnapal 
leaders of the Fabian movement are in the same position with regard to 
many httle soaeties locally known as “ the Sociahsts ” We know that 
their worship of Marx (of whose works they are for the most part 
Ignorant, and of whose views they are intellectually incapable) and 
their repetition of shibboleths about the Class War and the socialization 
of all the means of production, distribution, and exchange, have no more 
application to practical pohtics than the Calvimsbc covenants which 
so worned Cromwell when he, too, tried to reconcile his sectarian creed 
with the practical exigenaes of government and admimstration We 
know also, and are compelled on occasion to say bluntly out, that these 
htde sects are ignorant and incapable in pubhc afiairs , that m many 
cases their assumption of an extreme position is an excuse for doing 
nothing under cover of demanding the impossible, and that their m- 
abihty to imtiate any practical action when they do by chance get repre- 
sented on pubhc bodies often leads to their simply voting steadily for 
our opponents way of protest against what diey consider the com- 
promising opportunism of Fabians There are moments when they 
become so intolerable a nuisance to the main body of the movement 
that we are sorely tempted to excommunicate them formally, and warn 
the pubhc that they represent nobody but their silly selves But such 
a declaration, though it would be perfectly true as far as pohtical and 
admimstrative action is concerned, would be misleading on the whole 
In England, everyone begms by being absurdly ignorant of pubhc hfe 
and inept at pubhc action Just as the Conservative and Liberal Parties 
are recruited at Primrose League meetings and Liberal and Radical 
demonstrations at which hardly one word of sense or truth is uttered, 
but at which nevertheless the novice finds himself in a ^mpathetic 
atmosphere, so even the Fabian Soaety consists largely of Sociahsts who 
sowed their wild oats m one or other of these htde sects of Impossibihsts 
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Therefore we not only suffer them as gladly as human nature allows, 
but give them what help and countenance we can when we can do so 
without speafically endorsing their blunders Fortunately the immense 
additions which have been made to the machinery of democraq^ in 
England in the last twenty years, from the County Councils of 1888 
to the education authorities of 1902, have acted as schools of pubhc 
hfe to thousands of men of small means who in the old days must have 
remained Impossibihsts from want of pubhc expenence One hour 
on a responsible committee of a local authority which has to provide 
for some pubhc want and spend some pubhc money, were it but half 
a crown, wiU cure any sensible man of Impossibihsm for the rest of his 
hfe And such cures are taking place every day, and converting futile 
enthusiasts into useful Fabians 


A word as to this book It is not a new edition of Fabian Essays 
They are repnnted exactly as they appeared in 1889, nothing being 
changed but the price No other course was possible When the 
essays were wntten, the Essayists were in their thirties they are now 
in their fifties, except the one, Wilham Clarke, who is in his grave We 
were then regarded as young desperadoes who had sacrificed their chances 
in hfe by comnutting themselves pubhdy to Soaahsm we are now 
quoted as illustrations of the new theory that Sociahsts, hke Quakers, 
prosper in this world It is a dangerous theory , for Soaahsm, hke all 
rehgions and all isms, can turn weak heads as well as inspire and employ 
strong ones , but we, at all events, have been fortunate enough to have 
had our daim to pubhc attention admitted in the nineteen years which 
have elapsed since our youthful escapade as Fabian Essayists 
It goes vnthout saying that in our present position, and with the 
c^enence we have gained, we should produce a very different book 
1 4 e work were to be done anew We should not waste our time in 
rig dead horses, however vigorously they were kicking in 1889 
e should certainly be much more careful not to give countenance to 
e notion that the unemployed can be set to work to maugurate 
ociahsm , though it remains true that the problem of the unempbyed, 
rom the moment when we cease to abandon them callously to t he ir 
misety or soothe our consaences foohshly by buying them off with alms, 
w orce us to organize them, provide for them, and tram them , but 
e first condition of success in this will be the abandonment of 
0 idea that the unemployed tailor can be set to make clothes for 
c unemployed bootmaker and the unemployed bootmaker to 

of d A real difficulty bang, not a scaraty 

Q es and boots, but a stupid misdistnbution of the money to buy 
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them We should also probably lay ruore stress on human volition and 
less on economic pressure and histone evolution as mabng for Soaahsm 
We should, m short, give the dry practice of our solutions of soaal 
problems instead of the inspiration and theory of them But we should 
also produce a volume which, though it might appeal more than the 
present one to administrative experts, to bankers, lawyers, and con- 
structive statesmen, would have much less charm for the young, and 
for the ordinary citizen who is in these matters an amateur 

Besides, the difference between the view of the young and the elderly 
18 not necessarily a difference between wrong and right The Tenny- 
sonian process of making stepping stones of our dead selves to higher 
things IS pious in intention, but it sometimes leads downstairs instead 
of up When Herbert Spencer m his later days expunged from his 
Social Statics the irresistible arguments for Land Nationahzation by 
which he antiapated Henry George, we could not admit that the old 
Spencer had any right to do this violence to the young Spencer, or was 
less bound either to confute his position or admit it than if the two had 
been strangers to one another Having had this lesson, we do not feel 
free to alter even those passages which no longer represent our latest 
conclusions Fortunately, in the mam we have nothing to withdraw, 
nothing to regret, nothing to apologize for, and much to be proud of 
So we leave our book as it first came into the world, merely wnting 
“ Errors Excepted ” as sohators do that is, with the firm conviction 
that the errors, if they exist at all, do not greatly matter 

Bernard Shaw. 

zistMay, 1908. 
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The essays in this volume were prepared last year as a course of lectures 
for dehveiy before mixed audiences in London and the provinces. 
They have been revised for publication, but not recast. The matter 
IS pu^ not as an author would put it to a student, but as a speaker with 
only an hour at his disposal has to put it to an audience Coundy 
readers may accept the book as a sample of the propaganda earned on 
by volunteer lecturers in the workmen’s dubs and pohtical associations 
of London.! Metropohtan readers have the advantage of making 
themselves independent of the Press ende by gctdng fece to face with 
the wnters, stnpping the veil of print from their personahty, cross- 
examuung, cndazing, calhng them to account amid surroundings which 
inspire no awe, and before the most padent of audiences Any Sunday 
paper which contains a lecture hst will shew where some, if not all, of 
the seven essayists may be heard for nothing , and on such occasions 


questions and discussion form part of the procedure 
The projection and co-ordmadon of these lectures is not the work 
of any individual The nominal editor is only the member told off 
to arrange for the pubheadon of the papers, and see them through the 


press With whatever editorial ceremony might be necessary Every- 
thing that IS usually imphed by the authorship and editing of a book 
has m this case been done by the seven essayists, assoaated as the Execu- 
tive Council of the Fabian Soaety , and not one of the essays could be 
what It IS had the 'wnter been a stranger to his six colleagues and to the 
oaety But there has been no sacnfice of individuahty — ^no attempt 
to cut out every phrase and opimon the responsibihty for which would 
®ot be accepted by every one of the seven Had the sections been 
erentiy allotted, thq' would have been diflerently treated, though 
g ® result would probably have been the same. The writers are all 
Cl -Democrats, with a common conviction of the necessity of vesting 
e organization of industry and the material of production m a State 

of Apnl 1889, the number of lectures dehveied by members 

titt Fabian Soaety alone was upwards of 700 
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identified with the whole people by complete Democracy. But that 
conviction is pecuhar to no individual bias it is a Capitol to which aU 
roads lead , and at least seven of them are represented in these Fabian 
Essays ; so that the reader need not fear oppression here, any more than 
in the soaahzed State of the future, by the ascendancy of one particular 
cast of mind 

There are at present no authontative teachers of Soaahsm The 
essayists make no claim to be more than communicative learners 

LONDON 
December i88g. 
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ECONOMIC 

BY G BERNARD SHAW 


Axi, economic analyses begin with the cultivation of the earth 
To the mmd’s eye of the astronomer the earth is a ball spin- 
nmg m space without ultenor motives To the bodily eye of 
the primitive cultivator it is a vast green plain, from which, by 
sticking a spade into it, wheat and other edible matters can 
be made to spring To the eye of the sophisticated city man 
this vast green plain appears rather as a great gaming table, 
your chances in the game depending chiefly on the place 
where you deposit your stakes To the economist, again, the 
green plam is a sort of burial place of hidden treasure, where 
all the forethought and industry of man are set at naught by 
the caprice of the power which hid the treasure The wise 
and patient workman stnkes his spade in here, and with 
heavy toil can discover nothing but a poor quality of barley, 
some potatoes, and plentiful nettles, with a few dock leaves 
to cure his stings The foolish spendthrift on the other side 
of the hedge, gazing idly at the sand glittenng in the sun, sud- 
denly reahzes that the earth is offermg him gold— is dancing it 
before his listless eyes lest it should escape him Another man, 
searchmg for some more of this tempting gold, comes upon 
a great hoard of coal, or taps a jet of petroleum Thus 
IS Man mocked by Earth his step-mother, and never knows 
as he tugs at her closed hand whether it contains diamonds or 
^ts, good red wheat or a few clayey and blighted cabbages 
Thus too he becomes a gambler, and scoffs at the theonsts 
who prate of industry and honesty and equality Yet against 
this fate he eternally rebels For since in gambling the many 
must lose in order that the few may win, since dishonesty 
IS mere shadowgraspmg where everyone is dishonest , and since 
inequality IS better to aU except the highest, and miserably 
lonely for him, men come greatly to desire that these capricious 

3 
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gifts of Nature might be intercepted by some agency havmg 
the power and the goodwill to distribute them justly according 
to the labor done by each m the collective search for them 
This desire is Socialism, and, as a means to its fulfilment, 
Socialists have devised communes, kmgdoms, principalities, 
churches, manors, and finally, when all these had succumbed 
to the old gambhng spirit, the Social Democratic State, which 
yet remains to be tried As against Socialism, the gambling 
spirit urges man to allow no rival to come between his 
private individual powers and Step-mother Earth, but rather 
to secure some acres of her and take his chance of getting 
diamonds mstead of cabbages This is Private Property or 
Unsocialism Our own choice is shewn by our contmual 
aspiration to possess property, our common hailing of it as 
sacred, our settmg apait of the word Respectable for those who 
have attamed it, our ascription of pre-eminent rehgiousness to 
commandments forbidding its violation, and our identification 
of law and order among men with its protection Therefore is 
It vital to a living knowledge of our society that Private 
Property should be known m every step of its progress from 
Its sources m cupidity to its end m confusion 
Let us, m the manner of the Pohtical Economist, trace 
the effects of settling a country by private property with 
undisturbed law and order Figure to yourself the vast green 
plain of a country virgm to the spade, awaiting the advent 
of man Imagine then the arrival of the first colonist, the 
original Adam, developed by centuries of civilization into an 
Adam Smith, prospecting for a suitable patch of Private 
Property Adam is, as Political Economy fundamentally 
assumes him to be, “ on the make ” therefore he drives his 
spade into, and sets up his stockade around, the most fertile 
and favorably situated patch he can find When he has 
tilled it. Political Economy, inspired to prophesy by the 
spectacle, metaphorically exhibits Adam’s little patch of 
cultivation as a pool that will yet rise and submerge the 
whole land Let us not forget this trope it is the key to 
the ever-recurnng phrase “ margin of cultivation,” m which 
as may now be perceived, there lurks a httle imsuspected 
poetry And truly the pool soon spreads Other Adams come, 
all on the make, and therefore all sure to pre-empt patches 
as near as may be to the first Adam’s, partly because he has 
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chosen the best situshon, partly for the pleasure of bis soaety 
md conversation, and partly because 
assembled together there is a two-man power that is far mo 
Tn Lble one-man power, bemg indeed m =7® 
a quite new force. totaUy destructive of the idiottc general 
hypothesis that society is no more than the sum of the unite 
which compose it These Adams, too, bnng their Cams and 
Abels who do not murder one another, but merely pre-empt 
adjacent patches And so the pool rises, and the margin 
spreads more and more remote from the centre, until the pool 
becomes a lake, and the lake an inland sea 


Rent 

But in the course of this inundation the caprices of Nature 
begin to operate That specially fertile region upon which 
Adam pitched is sooner or later all pre-empted » and there is 
nothing for the new comer to pre-empt save soil of the second 
quality Again, division of labor sets in among Adam’s 
neighbors, and with it, of course, comes the estabhshment of 
a market for the exchange of the products of their divided 
labor Now it is not well to be far afield from that market, 
because distance from it involves extra cost for roads, beasts 
of burden, time consumed m travehmg thither and back again 
All this will be saved to Adam at the centre of cultivation, 
and mcuired by the new comer at the margm of cultivation 
Tet us estimate the annual value of Adam’s produce at £i,ooo, 
and the annual produce of the new comer’s land on the margin 
of cultivation at £.500, assuming that Adam and the new 
comer are equally industnous Here is a dear advantage of 
5C500 a year to the first comer This ^£500 is economic rent 
It matters not at all that it is merely a difference of income and 
not an overt payment from a tenant to a landlord The tu'O 
men labor equally , and yet one gets £500 a year more than the 
other through the superior fertility of his laud and convenience 
of Its situation The excess due to that fertility is rent, and 
before long we shall find it recognized as such and paid in the 
fashion with which we are familiar For why should not Adam 
let his patch to the new comer at a rent of £500 a year ^ Since 
the produce will be ;£i,ooo, the new comer will have £500 left 
for himself, or as much as he could obtam by cultivating a patch 
D 
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of his own at the margin , and it is pleasanter, besides, to be m 
the centie of society than on the outskirts of it The new comer 
will himself propose the arrangement, and Adam may retire as 
an idle landlord with a perpetual pension of ^[500 rent The 
excess of fertility in Adam’s land is thenceforth recognized as 
rent and paid, as it is to-day, legularly by a worker to a 
drone A few samples of the way in which this simple and 
intelligible transaction is stated by our economists may now, 
I hope, be quoted without any danger of their proving so 
difficult as they appear in the text books from which I have 
copied them 

Stuart MilF says that " the rent of land consists of the 
excess of its return above the return to the worst land in 
cultivation ” Fawcett^ says that “ the rent of land represents 
the pecuniary value of the advantages which such land pos- 
sesses over the worst land m cultivation ” Professor Marshall® 
says that “ the rent of a piece of land is the excess of its 
produce over the pioduce of an adjacent piece of land which 
would not be cultivated at all if rent were paid for it ”, Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick* cautiously puts it that “ the normal rent 
per acre of any piece ” [of land] ** is the surplus of the value 
of Its produce over the value of the net produce per acre of the 
least advantageous land that it is pi ofi table to cultivate ” 
Geneial Walker® declaies that “ specifically, the rent of any 
piece of land is determined by the diiEFerence between its annual 
jueld and that of the least productive land actually cultivated 
for the supply of the same market, it being assumed that the 
quality of the land as a productive agent is, in neither case, 
impaired or improved by such cultivation ” All these defini- 
tions are offered by the authors as elaborations of that given 
by their master Ricardo,® who says, “ Rent is that portion 
of the produce of the earth which is paid to the landlord for the 
use of the onginal and indestructible powers of the soil ” 

^ “ Principles of Political Economy,” Vol I , Index to chap xvi 
(186s) 

2 “ Manual of Political Econom} Book 11 , cliap 111 , p 116 (1876) 

3 " Bconomics of Industry,” Book II , cliap 111 , sec 3, p 84 (1879) 

^ “ Principles of Political Economy,” Book II , chap vii , p 301 

{1883) 

^ “ Brief Text Book of Political Economy,” chap 11 , sec 216, p 173 
(1885) 

® ” Principles of Political Economy and Taxation,” chap 11 , p 34 
(1S17) 
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The County Famiey. 


Let us return to our ideal country Adam is retiring from 
productive industry on £500 a year, and Ins neighbors arc 
hastening to imitate him as fresh tenants present themselves 
The first result is the begmning of a tradition that the 
oldest families in the country enjoy a superior position to the 
rest, and that the main advantage of their superior position 
IS that they enjoy incomes without working Nevertheless, 
since they still depend on their tenants* labor for their sub- 
sistence, they continue to pay Labor, with a capital L, a 
certain meed of mouth honor, and the resultant association of 
prosperity with idleness, and praise with industry, practically 
destroys morahty by setting up that incompatibility between 
conduct and principle which as the secret of the ingrained 
cynicism of our own time, and which produces the curious 
Ricardian phenomenon of the man of business who goes on 
Sunday to the church with the regularity of the village black- 
smith, there to renounce and abjure before his God the line of 
conduct which he intends to pursue with all his might dunng 
the following week 


According to our hypothesis, the inland sea of cultiva- 
tion has now spread into the wilderness so far that at its 
margin the return to a man’s labor for a year is only 3^500 
But as there is always a flood tide m that sea, caused by the in- 
cessant increase of population, the margin will not stop there 
It will at last encroach upon every acre of cultivable land, rising 
to the snow line on the mountains and falling to the coast of 
the actual salt water sea, but always reaching the barrenest 
places last of all, because the cultivators are still, as ever on 
the make, and will not break bad land when better is to be 
had But suppose that now, at last, the uttermost belt of free 
land IS reached, and that upon it the yield to a man’s year’s 
Clearly now the rent of Adam’s primeval 
patch has risen to £goo, since that is the excess of its produce 

It “P >“5 for £soo a year to the tenant 

who now lets Adam’s patch 4 
^0 a year to the new comer, who of course loses nothmg by 
the bargam, smce it leaves him the £100 a year with whiS 
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he must be content anyhow Accordingly he labors on 
Adam’s land, raises £i,ooo a year from it, keeps j^roo and 
pays jCqoo to Adam’s tenant, who pays £500 to Adam, keeping 
;^4oo for himself, and thus also becoming an idle gentleman, 
though with a somewhat smaller income than the man of older 
family It has, in fact, come to this, that the private property 
m Adam’s land is divided between three men, the first doing 
none of the work and getting half the produce, the second 
doing none of the work and getting two fifths of the produce , 
and the third doing all the work and getting only one tenth 
of the produce Incidentally also, the moralist who is sme to 
have been prating somewhere about private property leading 
to the encouragement of industry, the establishment of a 
healthy incentive, and the distribution of wealth according to 
exertion, is exposed as a futile purblind person, starting a 
pnon from blank ignorance, and proceeding deductively to 
mere contradiction and patent folly 
All this, however, is a mere trifle compared to the sequel 
When the inland sea has risen to its confines — ^when there is 
nothing but a strip of sand round the coast between the furrow 
and the wave — when the very waves themselves are cultivated 
by fisherfolk — ^when the pastures and timber forests have 
touched the snow line — when, m short, the land is all private 
property, yet every man is a proprietor, though it may be only 
of a tenant right He enjoys fixity of tenure at what is called 
a fair rent that is, he fares as well as he could on land wholly 
his own All the rent is economic rent the landlord cannot 
mise It nor the tenant lower it it is fixed naturally by the 
difference between the fertility of the land for which it is paid 
and that of the worst land m the country Compared with the 
world as we know it, such a state of things is freedom and 
happiness. 


The PnOEETARI4T 

But at this point there appears in the land a man in a 
strange plight — one who wanders from snow line to sea coast 
m search of land, and finds none that is not the property of 
some one else Private Property had forgotten this man On 
the roads he is a vagrant off them he is a trespasser he is 
the first disinhented son of Adam, the first Proletarian, one in 
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whose seed all the generations oi the earth shall yet be blest, 
but who IS himself for the present foodless, homeless, shiftless, 
superfluous, and everything that turns a man into a tramp or 
a thrall Yet he is still a man with brain and muscle, able 
to devise and execute, able to deal puissantly with land if 
only he could get access to it But how to get that access ' 
Necessity is the mother of Invention It may be that this 
second Adam, the first father of the gieat Proletariat, has one 
of those scarce brams which are not the least of Nature's 
capricious gifts If the fertile field yields rent, why not the 
fertile brain > Here is the first Adam's patch still yielding 
its £i,ooo a year to the labor of the tenant who, as we have 
seen, has to pay 3C900 away in rent How if the Proletarian 
were boldly to bid £1,000 a year to that man for the property”^ 
Apparently the result would be tlie starvation of the Prole- 


tanan, since he would have to part with all the produce But 
what if the Proletarian can contrive— invent — anticipate a new 

want — ^turn the land to some hitherto undreamt>of use 

wrest j£r,5oo a year from the soil and site that only yielded 
^1,000 before’ If he can do this, he can pay the full :iCx,ooo 
rent, and have an income of £500 left for himself This is his 


profit— the rent of his ability— the excess of its produce over 
that of ordmary stupidity Here then is the opportunity of the 
cunning Proletarian, the hero of that modern Plutarch, Mr 
Samuel Smiles Truly, as Napoleon said, the career is open 
to the talented But alas » the social question is no more a 
question of the fate of the talented than of the idiotic In due 
replenishment of the earth there comes another Proletarian 
who is no cleverer than other men, and can do as much, but 
not more than they For him there is no rent of ability How 
then IS he to get a tenant right ? Ut us see It is certain that 
by this time not only will the new devices of the renter of ability 
have been copied by people incapable of inventing them, but 
msion of labor, the use of tools and money, and the economies 
of civilization will have greatly increased man’s power of ex- 
tractmg wealth from Nature All this increase will be so muTh 
gam to the holder of a tenant nght, since his rent is a fixed pay- 
o«t of ae produce of lus holdmg, end tte 
^ 'tterefore an addition to the produce not foreseen bv the 
landlord enriches the tenant So that it may "eM^W S' 
produce of land on the margin of cnltivation, which, as we h^e 
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seen, fixes the produce left to the cultivators throughout the 
whole area, may rise considerably Suppose the yield to have 
doubled, then our old friends who paid £goo rent and kept 
£100 for themselves, have now, though they still pay £goo rent, 
;€i,ioo for themselves, the total produce having nsen to ;£2,ooo 
How here is an opportunity for our Proletarian who is not 
clever He can very well offer to cultivate the land subject to a 
payment of, for instance, £1^600 a year, leaving himself ;€4oo a 
year This will enable the last holder of the tenant right to 
retire as an idle gentleman receiving a net income of £yoo a 
year, and a gross income of £1,600, out of which he pays £goo 
a year rent to a landlord who agam pays to the head landlord 
£500 But It is to be marked that this £700 a year net is not 
economic rent It is not the diffeience between the best and 
the worst land It has notlnng to do with the margm of 
cultivation It is a payment for the privilege of using land at 
all — ^for access to that which is now a close monopoly » and its 
amount is regulated, not by what the purchaser could do 
for himself on land of his own at the maigm, but simply by the 
landholder’s eagerness to be idle on the one hand, and the 
proletarian’s need of subsistence on the othei In current 
economic tenns the price is legulated by supply and demand 
As the demand for land intensifies by the advent of fresh 
proletarians, the price goes up, and the bargains are made 
more stringent Tenants’ rights, instead of being granted in 
perpetuity, and so secunng for ever to the tenant the increase 
due to unforeseen improvements m production, are gi anted on 
leases for finite terms, at the expiration of which the landlord 
can revise the terms or eject the tenant The payments rise 
until the original head rents and quit rents appear insignificant 
m comparison with the incomes reaped by the intermediate 
tenant right holders or middlemen Sooner or later the pnce of 
tenant right will rise so high that the actual cultivator will get 
no more of the produce than suffices him for subsistence At 
that point there is an end of sub-letting tenant rights The 
land’s absorption of the proletarians as tenants paying more 
than the economic rent stops 

And now, what is the next proletarian to do^ For all his 
foierunners wi'e have found a w’ay of escape for him there 
seems none The board is at the door, inscribed “ Only stand- 
ing room left ” , and it might w^ell bear the more poetic legend, 
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Lasciale ogm sp^ranza, voi ch* cnUaie This man ^boin a prole- 
tarian, must die a proletarian, anl leave his destitution as an 
only inheritance to his son It is not yet clear that there is ten 
days life in him» for whence is his subsistence to come if he 
cannot get at the land'* Food he must have, and clothing, 
and both promptly There is food in the market, and clothing 
also, but not for nothmg hard money must be paid for 
it, and paid on the nail too, for he who has no property 
gets no credit l^Toney then is a necessity of life , and money 
can only be procured by selling commodities This presents no 
difficulty to the cultivators of the land, who can raise com- 
modities by their labor , but the proletarian, being landless, has 
neither commodities nor means of producing them Sell some- 
thing he must Yet he has nothing to sell — except himself 
The idea seems a desperate one, but it proves quite easy to 
carry out The tenant cultivators of the land have not strength 
enough or time enough to exhaust the productive capacity of 
then holdings If they could buy men in the market for less 


than these men’s labor would add to the produce, then the 
purchase of such men would be a sheer gam It would indeed 
be only a purchase in form the men would literally cost 
nothmg, since they nould produce their own pnce, with a 
surplus for the buyer Never m the history of buying and sel- 
ling was there so splendid a bargain for buyers as this Alad- 
din s uncle s offer of new lamps for old ones was in comparison 
a catchpenny Accordingly, the proletarian no sooner offers 
himself for sale than he finds a rush of bidders for him, each 
striving to get the better of the others by offering to give hiTn 
more and more of the produce of his labor, and to content them- 
selves with less and less suiplns But even the highest bidder 
must have some surplus, or he will not buy The pro- 
letanau, m accepting the highest bid, sells himself openly into 
bondage He is not the first man who has done so, for it is 
evident that his forerunners, the purchasers of tenant Tight 
had been enslaved by the proprietors who lived on the rents 
paid by them But now all the disguise falls off the nrole 
tanan renounces not only the fruit of his labor, but also his 

pleases The economic change is merely formal the moral 
ange is enormous Soon the new direct traffic in men over 
spreads the whole market, and takes the plane formerly held 
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by the traffic in tenant rights In order to understand the con- 
sequences, It IS necessary to undeitake an analysis of the 
exchange of commodities in general, since labor power is now 
in the market on the same footing as any other ware exposed 
there for sale 


Exchange Vaeue 

It is evident that the custom of exchange will arise in the 
first instance as soon as men give up providing each for his own 
needs by his own labor A man who makes his own tables and 
chairs, his own poker and kettle, his own bread and butter, and 
his own house and clothes, is jack of all trades and master of 
none He finds that he ivould get on much faster if he stuck 
to inakmg tables and chans, and exchanged them with the 
smith for a poker and kettle, wnth bakers and dairymen for 
bread and butter, and with builders and tailors for a house 
and clothes In doing this, he finds that his tables and chairs 
are worth so much — that they have an exchange value, as it 
IS called As a matter of general convenience, some suitable 
commodity is set up to measure this value We set up gold, 
which, m this particular use of it, is called money The 
chairmakei finds how' much money his chairs aie worth, and 
exchanges them for it The blacksmith finds out how much 
money his pokers are worth, and exchanges them for it Thus, 
by employing money as a go-between, chairmakers can get 
pokers m exchange for their chairs, and blacksmiths chairs 
for their pokers This is the mechanism of exchange , and once 
the values of the commodities are ascertained it works simply 
enough But it is a mere mechanism, and does not fix the 
values or explain them And the attempt to discover what does 
fix them IS beset with apparent contradictions which block up 
the right path, and -with seductive coincidences which make 
the wrong seem the more promising 

The apparent contradictions soon shew themselves It is 
evident that the exchange value of anything depends on its 
utility, since no mortal exertion can make a useless thing ex- 
changeable And yet fresh air and sunlight, w'hich are so useful 
as to be quite mdispensable, have no exchange value, whilst a 
meteoric stone, shot free of charge from the firmament into the 
back garden, has a considerable exchange value, although it is 
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an eminently dispensable curiosity We soon find that this 
some-how depends on the fact that fresh air is plenty and 
meteoric stones scarce If by any means the supply of fresh air 
could be steadily diminished, and the supply of meteoric stones, 
by celestial cannonade or otherwise, steadily increased, the 
fresh air would presently acquire an exchange value which 
would gradually rise, whilst the exchange value of meteoric 
stones would gradually fall, until at last fresh air would be 
supphed through a meter and charged for hke gas, and meteoric 
stones would be as unsaleable as ordinary pebbles The ex- 
change value, m fact, decreases with the supply This is due 
to the fact that the supply decreases in utihty as it goes on, 
because when people have had some of a commodity, they are 
partly satisfied, and do not value the rest so much The useful- 
ness of a pound of bread to a man depends on whether he has 
already eaten some Every man wants a certain number of 
pounds of bread per week no man wants much more , and if 


more is offered he will not give much for it — perhaps not 
an3rthmg One umbrella is very useful a second umbrella is a 
luxury a third is mere lumber Similarly, the curators of our 
museums want a moderate collection of meteoric stones, but 
they do not want a cartload apiece of them Now the exchange 
value IS fixed by the utility, not of the most useful, but of the 
least useful part of the stock Why this is so can readily be 
made obvious by an illustration If the stock of umbrellas in the 
market were sufficiently large to provide two for each umbrella 
carrier m the community, then, since a second umbrella is not 
so useful as the first, the doctrinaire course would be to ticket 
half the umbrella at, say, fifteen shillings, and the other half at 
eight and sixpence Unfortunately, no man will give fifteen 
shillmgs for an article which he can get for eight and sixpence, 
and when the public came to buy, they would buy up all the 
eight and sixpenny umbrellas Each person bemg thus supplied 
ma an umbrella, the remainder of ae stock, aongh marked 
fifteen shillings, wonld be m the position of second umbrellas 

^u! of Ir the exchange 

lue of all the rest Technically, it occurs by “ ae law of 

mdiffermce - ^d smce ae least useful unit of ae supply m 

ISrr in ^ paduced, its utat, IS called 

final utihty of ae commodity The utihty of ae first or mret 
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useful unit is called the total utihty of the commodity If there 
were but one umbrella in the world, the exchange value of its 
total utility would be uhat the most delicate peison would pay 
for it on a very wet day sooner than go without it But practi- 
cally, thanks to the law of indifference, the most delicate person 
pays no more than the most robust that is, both pay alike the 
exchange value of the utihty of the last umbrella produced — or 
of the final utility of the whole stock of umbrellas These 
terms — laws of indifferences, total utility, and final utility — 
though admirably expressive and intelligible when you know 
beforehand exactly what they mean, are, taken by themselves, 
failures in point of lucidity and suggestiveness Some econo- 
mists, transferring from cultivation to utihty our old metaphor 
of the spreading pool, call final utihty " margmal utility ” 
Either will serve our present purpose, as I do not intend to 
use the terms again The mam point to be grasped is, that 
however useful any commodity may be, its exchange value can 
be run do\\ ii to nothing by increasing the supply until there is 
more of it than is wanted The excess being useless and value- 
less, IS to be had for nothing , and nobody will pay anything for 
a commodity as long as plenty of it is to be had for nothing 
This IS why air and other indispensable things have no ex- 
change value, whilst scarce gewgaws fetch immense pnces 
These, then, are the conditions which confront man as a 
producer and exchanger If he produces a useless thing, his 
labor Avill be wholly in vain he will get nothing for it If he 
produces a useful thing, the price he will get for it will depend 
on how much of it there is for sale already If he increases the 
supply by producing more than is sufScient to replace the 
current consumption, he inevitably lowers the value of the 
whole It therefore behoves him to be wary in choosing his 
occupation as well as industrious m pui suing it His choice 
will naturally fall on the production of those commodities whose 
value stands highest relatively to the labor required to produce 
them — which fetch the highest price in proportion to their cost, 
in fact Suppose, for example, that a maker of musical instru- 
ments found that it cost him exactly as much to make a harp as 
to make a pianoforte, but that harps were going out of fashion 
and pianofortes coming m Soon there would be more harps 
were wanted, and fewer pianofortes consequently the 
value of harps would fall, and that of pianofortes rise Since 
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the labor cost of both would be the same, he would immediately 
devote all his labor to pianoforte making , and other manufac- 
turers would do the same, until the increase of supply brought 
down the value of pianofortes to the value of harps Possibly 
fashion then might veer from pianofortes to American organs, 
in which case he would make less pianofortes and more Ameri- 
can organs When these, too, had increased sufficiently, the 
exertions of the Salvation Army might create such a demand 
for tambourmes as to make them worth four times their cost 
of production, whereupon there would instantly be a funous 
concentration of the instrument-making energy on the manu- 
facture of tambourmes, and this concentration would last until 
the supply had brought down the profit* to less than might be 
gamed by grabfymg the pubhc craving for trombones At last, 
as pianofortes were cheapened until they were no more profit- 
able than harps , then American organs until they weie no more 
profitable than pianos, and then tambourines until they were 
level with American organs, so eventually trombones will pay 
no better than tambounnes , and a general level of profit will 
be attained, indicating the proportion m which the instruments 
are wanted by the public But to skim off even this level of 
profit, more of the mstruments may be produced in the ascer- 
tained proportion until their prices fall to their costs of produc- 
tion, when there will be no profit Here the production will be 
decisively checked, since a further supply would cause only a 
loss , and men can lose money, without the trouble of producing 
commodities, by the simple process of throwing it out of 
window 


What occurred with the musical instruments in this illustra- 
tion occurs in practice with the whole mass of manufactured 
commodities Those which are scarce, and therefore relatively 
high m value, tempt us to produce them until the increase of 
the supply reduces their value to a point at which theie is no 
more profit to be made out of them than out of other com- 
modities The general level of profit thus attained is further 
e^loited until the general mcrease brings down the price of 
all commodities to their cost of production, the equivLnt of 
V 1C w sometimes called their normal value And here a 
glance back to our analysis of the spread of cultivation, and its 

an aS ‘ovS the value of 
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result m the phenomenon of rent, suggests the question What 
does the cost of production of a commodity mean ’ We have 
seen that, owing to the differences in fertility and advantage of 
situation between one piece of land and another, cost of pro- 
duction varies from distiict to district, being highest at the 
margin of cultivation But we have also seen how the landlord 
skims off as economic rent all the advantage gamed by the 
cultivators of superior soils and sites Consequently, the addi- 
tion of the landlord’s rent to the expenses of production brings 
them up even on the best land to the level of those incurred on 
the worst Cost of production, then, means cost of production 
on the maigin of cultivation, and is equalized to all pioducers, 
since what they may save in labor per commodity is counter- 
balanced by the greater mass of commodities they must pioduce 
in order to bring in the rent It is only by a thorough grasp of 
this levellmg-down action that we can detect the trick by which 
the ordinary economist tries to cheat us into acceptmg the 
private property system as practically just He first shews that 
economic rent does not enter mto cost of production on the 
maigin of cultivation Then he shews that the cost of pro- 
duction on the margin of cultivation determines the pnce 
of a commodity Theiefore, he argues, first, that rent does 
not enter mto pi ice, and second, that the value of com- 
modities is fixed by their cost of production, the implica- 
tion being that the landlords cost the community nothing, and 
that commodities exchange in exact proportion to the labor they 
cost This tnvially ingenious way of being disingenuous is 
oflScially taught as political economy in our schools to this day 
It will be seen at once that it is mere thimblerig So far 
from commodities exchanging, or tending to exchange, accord- 
ing to the labor expended in their production, commodities 
produced well within the margin of cultivation will fetch as 
high a price as commodities produced at the margin with much 
greater labor So far from the landlord costmg nothing, he 
costs all the difference between the two 
This, however, is not the goal of our analysis of value We 
now see how Man’s control over the value of commodities 
consists solely m fiis power of regulating their supply Indivi- 
duals are constantly trying to decrease supply for their own ad- 
vantage Gigantic conspiracies have been entered mto to fore- 
stall the^ world’s wheat and cotton harvests, so as to force their 
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value to the highest possible point Cargoes of East Indian 
spices have been destroyed by the Dutch as cargoes of fish are 
now destroyed m the Thames, to maintain prices by limiting 
supply All Tings, trusts, corners, combinations, monopolies, 
and trade secrets have the same object Production and the 
development of the social instincts are alihe hindeied by each 
man’s consciousness that the more he stmts the community 
the more he benefits himself, the justification, of course, being 
that when every man has benefited himself at the expense of 
the community, the community will benefit by every man m it 
being benefited From one thing the community is safe There 
will be no permanent conspiracies to reduce values by increasmg 
supply All men will cease producing when the value of their 
product falls below its cost of production, whether in labor or in 
labor plus rent No man will keep on produemg bread until it 
will fetch nothing, like the sunlight, or until it becomes a 
nmsance, like the rain in the summer of 1888 So far, our 
minds are at ease as to the excessive increase of commodities 
voluntarily produced by the labor of man. 


Wages 

I now ask you to pick up the dropped subject of the spread 
of cultivation We had got as far as the appearance in the 
market of a new conunodity—of the proletanan man compelled 
to hve by the sale of himself « In order to realize at once the 
latent horror of this, you have only to apply our investigation of 
value, with its inevitable law that only by restncting the supply 
of a commodity can its value be kept from descending finally to 
zero The commodity which the proletarian sells is one over 
the production of which he has practically no control He is 
himself driven to produce it by an irresistible impulse It was 
the increase of population that spread cultivation and civiliza- 
tiou from the centre to the snowline, and at last forced men to 
sell themselves to the lords of the soil it is the same force that 
contmues to multiply men so that their exchange value falls 
slowly and surely until it disappears altogether-until even 
black chattel slaves are released as not worth keepmg m a land 
where men of all colors are to be had for nothing This is the 

e™ dirt cheap they are valueless, and can be had for nothing 
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The proof is the existence of the unemployed, who can find no 
purchaser By the law of indifference, nobody will buy men at 
a price when he can obtain equally serviceable men for nothing 
What then is the explanation of the wages given to those who 
are in employment, and who certainly do not work for nothing "i* 
The matter is deplorably simple Suppose that horses multi- 
plied m England iii such quantities that they were to be had for 
the asking, like kittens condemned to the bucket You would 
still have to feed your horse— feed him and lodge him well if 
you used him as a smart hunter — feed him and lodge him 
wretchedly if you used him only as a drudge But the cost of 
keeping would not mean that the horse had an exchange value 
If you got him for nothing in the first instance — ^if no one would 
give you anything for him when you were done with him, he 
would be worth nothing, in spite of the cost of his keep That 
IS just the case of every member of the proletariat who could be 
replaced by one of the unemployed to-day Their wage is not 
the price of themselves for they are worth nothing it is only 
their keep For bare subsistence wages you can get as much 
common labor as you want, and do what you please with it 
within the limits of a criminal code which is sure to be inter- 
preted by a proprietary-class judge in your favor If you have 
to give youi footman a better allowance than your wretched 
hewer of match-wood, it is for the same reason that you have 
to give your hunter beans and a clean stall instead of chopped 
straw and a sty/ 


Capitausm 

At this stage the acquisition of labor becomes a mere ques- 
tion of provender If a railway is required, all that is necessary 
IS to provide subsistence for a sufficient number of laborers to 
construct it If, for example, the railway reqmres the labor 
of a thousand men for five years, the cost to the proprietors 
of the site is the subsistence of a thousand men for five years 
This subsistence is technically called capital It is provided for 

i When one of the conditions of eamingr a wage is the keeping up of 
a certain state, subsistence wages may reach a figure to which the terra 
seeras ludicrously inappropriate For example, a fashionable physi- 
aan in London cannot save out of £z,ooo a year, and the post of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland can only be Sll&d by a man who brings con- 
siderable private means to the aid of his official salary of £20,000 
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by tbe piopTOtois not consummg tbe whole 

oy vuc rtf flipir other wage workers, oui 

££r;sr.Tr‘.s“.ri;:;f.,=:: 

^“l The severs, .t need herdly be seid, are those who have 
“L money than they want to spend the abstamers are fto^ 
„ho have less At the end o£ the five years, the 
railway is the property o{ the capitalists, and the railway mahcrs 
fall back into the labor market as helpless as they were before 
Sometimes the propnetors call the completed railway their 
capital , but, stnctly . this is only a figure of speech Capital is 
simply spare subsistence Its market value, indicated by t le 
current rate of interest, falls with the increase of population, 
whereas the market value of established stock rises with 
It * If Mr Goschen, encouraged by his success in reducing 
Consols, were to ask the propnetors of the London and North 
Western Railway to accept as full compensation for their 
complete expropriation capital just sufficient to make the 
railway anew, their amazement at his audacity would at once 
make him feel the difference between a railway and capital 
Colloquially, one property with a farm on it is said to be 
land yielding rent, whilst another, with a railway on it, is 
called capital yielding interest But economically there is no 
distinction between them when they once become sources of 
rt-venue This would be quite clearly seen if costly enter- 
prises like railways could be undertaken by a single landlord 
on his own land out of his own surplus wealth It is the 
necessity of combining a number of possessors of surplus 
wealth, and devising a financial machinery for apportioning 
their shares in the produce to their shares in the capital con- 
tributed, that modifies the terminology and external aspect of 
the exploitation But the modification is not an alteration 
shareholder and landlord live alike on the produce extracted 
from their property by the labor of the proletariat 


^ The current rate must, under present conditions, eventuallv fall to 
zero, and even become “ negative ’» By that time shares which now 
bring m a dividend of loo per cent , may very possibly bring in aoo or 
more Yet tbe fall of the rate has been mistaken for a tendency of in- 
terest to disappear It really indicates a tendency of interest to increase 
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“ Over Popui.ation ’* 

The introduction of the capitalistic system is a sign that 
the exploitation of the laborer toiling for a bare subsistence 
wage has become one of the chief arts of life among the 
holders of tenant rights It also produces a delusive promise 
of endless employment which blmds the proletariat to those 
disastrous consequences of rapid multiplication which are 
obvious to the small cultivator and peasant proprietor But 
indeed the more you degrade the workers, robbing them of all 
artistic enjoyment, and all chance of respect and admiration 
from their fellows, the more you throw them back, reckless, 
on the one pleasure and the one human tie left to them — the 
gratification of their instinct for producing fresh supplies of 
men You will applaud this instmct as divine until at last the 
excessive supply becomes a nuisance there comes a plague of 
men, and you suddenly discover that the instinct is diabolic, 
and set up a cry of " over population ” But your slaves are 
beyond caring for your cries they breed like rabbits > and their 
poverty breeds filth, ugliness, dishonesty, disease, obscenity, 
drunkenness, and murder In the midst of the riches which 
their labor piles up for you, their misery rises up too and 
stifles you You withdraw in disgust to the other end of the 
town from them, you appoint special carnages on your rail- 
ways and special seats in your churches and theatres for 
them, you set your life apart from theirs by every class 
barrier you can devise, and yet they swarm about you still 
your face gets stamped with your habitual loathing and sus- 
picion of them your ears get so filled with the language of 
the vilest of them that you break into it when you lose your 
self-control they poison your life as remorselessly as you 
have sacrificed theirs heartlessly You begin to believe m- 
tensely in the devil Then comes the terror of their revolting , 
the drilling and arming of bodies of them to keep down the 
rest, the prison, the hospital, paroxysms of frantic coercion, 
followed by paroxvsms of frantic charity And in the mean- 
time, the population continues to increase 1 
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“ lUTH ’* 


It IS sometimes said that dm mg this grotesquely hideous 
march of cmh/ation from bad to w’orse, wealth is increasing 
side by side with misery Such a thing is eternally impossible 
W’ealth IS steadily decreasing with the spread of poverty But 
nches are increasing, which is quite another thing The total 
of the exchange values produced in the country annually is 
mounting perhaps by leaps and bounds But the accumulation 
of riches, and consequently of an excessive purchasing power, 
in the hands of a class, soon satiates that class with socially 
useful wealth, and sets them offering a puce for luxuries The 
moment a pnee is to be had for a luxury, it acquires exchange 
value, and labor is employed to produce it A New York lady, 
for instance, having a nature of exquisite sensibility, orders an 
elegant rosew'ood and silver coffin, upholstered in pink satin, 
for her dead dog It is made and meanwhile a live child is 


prowhng barefooted and hunger-stunted in the frozen gutter 
outside The exchange-value of the coffin is counted as part 
of the national wealth , but a nation w'hich cannot afford food 
and clothing for its children cannot be allow'ed to pass as 
wealthy because it has provided a pretty coffin for a dead dog 
Exchange value itself, in fact, has become bedevilled like 
everything else, and represents no longer utility, but the 
cravings of lust, folly, vanity, gluttony, and madness, techni- 
cally described by genteel economists as " effective demand ” 
uxunes are not social w'ealth the machinery for producing 
em IS not social wealth labor skilled only to manufacture 
cm is not socially useful labor the men, w^omen, and chil- 
ren who make a living by producing them are no more self- 
^Pporting than the idle rich for whose amusement they are 
'ept at work It is the habit of counting as wealth the exchange 
aiues involved in these transactions that makes us fancy that 
e poor are starving in the midst of plenty They are starving 
rapplf je'vels, velvets, laces, equipages, and 

I food In the 

abieSJ f people we are 

likeni. J England’s social policy to-day may be 
leave ?), domestic policy of those adventuresses who 

e their children half-clothed and half-fed in order to keep 
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a carriage and deal with a fashionable dressmaker. But it 
IS quite true that whilst wealth and welfare are decreasing, 
productive power is increasing , and nothing but the perversion 
of this power to the production of socially useless commodities 
prevents the apparent wealth from becommg real. The pur- 
chasing power that commands luxuries in the hands of the 
rich, would command true wealth in the hands of all Yet 
private property must still heap the purchasing power upon 
the few rich and withdraw it fiom the many poor So 
that, in the end, the subject of the one boast that private 
property can make — the great accumulation of so-called 
“ wealth ” which it points so proudly to as the result of 
its power to scourge men and women daily to prolonged and 
intense toil, turns out to be a simulacrum With all its energy, 
its Smilesian “ self-help ”, its merchant-piincely enterprise, its 
feroaous sweatmg and slave-dnving, its prodigality of blood, 
sweat and tears, what has it heaped up, over and above the 
pittance of its slaves ? Only a monstrous pile of frippery, some 
tainted class literature and class art, and not a little poison 
and mischief. 


This, then, is the economic analysis which convicts Private 
Property of being unjust even from the beginning, and utterly 
impossible as a final solution of even the mdividualist aspect 
of the problem of adjusting the share of the worker in the 
distribution of wealth to the labor incurred by him in its 
production All attempts yet made to construct true societies 
upon it have failed the nearest things to societies so achieved 
have been civilizations, which have rotted into centres of 
vice and luxury, and eventually been swept away by un- 
civilized races That our own civilization is already in an 
advanced stage of rottenness may be taken as statistically 
proved That further decay instead of improvement must 
ensue if the institution of private property be maintained, 
IS economically certain Fortunately, private property in its 
integrity is not now practicable Although the safety valve of 
emigration has been furiously at work during this century, 
yet the pressure of population has forced us to begin the 
restitution to the people of the sums taken from them for 
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the ground landlords, holders of tenant right, and capitalists, 
by the imposition o£ an mcome tax, and by compelling them 
to establish out of their revenues a national system of educa- 
tion, besides imposing restrictions — as yet only of the forcible- 
feeble sort — on their terrible power of abusmg the wage 
contract These, however, are dealt with by Mr Sidney 
Webb in the historic essay whidi follows I should not touch 
upon them at all, were it not that experience has lately con- 
vmced all economists that no exercise in abstract economics, 
however closely deduced, is to be trusted unless it can be 
experimentally verified by tracing its expression in history 
It IS true that the process which I have presented as a direct 
devdopment of private property between free exchangers had 
to work itself out in the Old World indirectly and tortuously 
through a struggle with political and religious institutions 
and survivals quite antagonistic to it It is true that 
cultivation did not begin in Western Europe with the 
solitary emigrant pre-empting his private property, but with 
the tribal communes in which arose subsequently the asser- 
tion of the tight of the mdividual to private judgment and 
pnvate action against the tyranny of primitive society It 
IS true that cultivation has not proceeded by logical steps 
from good land to less good, from less good to bad, and from 
bad to worse the exploration of new countnes and new 


regions, and the discovery of new uses for old products, has 
often made the margin of cultivation more fruitful than the 
centre, and, for the moment (whilst the centre was shifting to 
the margin), turned the whole movement of rent and wages 
directly counter to the economic theory Nor is it true that, 
taking the world as one country, cultivation has yet spread 
from the snowline to the water’s edge There is free land still 
for the poorest East End match-box maker if she could get 
there, reclaim the wilderness there, speak the language there 
stand the climate there, and be fed, clothed, and housed there 
whilst she cleared her farm, learned how to cultivate it, and 
waited for the harvest Economists have been ingenious 
enough to prove that this alternative really secures her 
mdependence, but I shall not waste time in ^ 

that Practically, if there is no free land m England the 
economic analysis holds good of England, in spite of Sibena 
Central Africa, and the Wild West ^aln,^t is n^Tm: 
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mediately true that men are governed in production solely 
by a determination to realize the maximum of exchange value 
The impulse to production often takes specific direction in 
the first instance , and a man will insist on producing pictures 
or plays although he might gain more money by producing 
boots or bonnets But, liis specific impulse once gratified, 
he will make as much money as he can He will sell his 
picture or play for a hundred pounds rather than for fifty 
In short, though there is no such person as the celebrated 
“ economic man ”, man being wilful rather than rational, 
yet when the wilful man has had his way he will take what 
else he can get; and so he always does appear, finally if not 
pnmarily, as the economic man On the whole, history, even 
m the Old World, goes the way traced by the economist 
In the New World the correspondence is exact The United 
States and the Colonies have been peopled by fugitives from 
the full-blown individualism of Western Europe, pre-empting 
private property precisely as assumed in this investigation of 
the conditions of cultivation The economic relations of these 
cultivators have not since put on any of the old political dis- 
guises Yet among them, in confirmation of the validity of 
our analysis, w e see all the evils of our old civilizations growing 
up , and though with them the end is not yet, still it is from 
them to us that the great recent revival of the cry for 
nationalization of the land has come, articulated by a man 
who had seen the whole tragedy of private pioperty hurried 
through its acts with unprecedented speed in the mushroom 
cities of America 

On Sociahsm the analysis of the economic action of Indi- 
vidualism bears as a discovery, in the private appropriation 
of land, of the souice of those unjust pnvileges agamst which 
Socialism is aimed It is practically a demonstration that 
public property in land is the basic economic condition 
of Socialism But this does not mvolve at present a 
literal restoration of the land to the people The land is 
at present in the hands of the people its proprietors are for 
the most part absentees The modem form of private property 
is simply a legal claim to take a share of the produce of the 
national industry year by year without working for it It refers 
to no special part or form of that produce; and in process of 
consumption its revenue cannot be distinguished! from earmngs, 
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so that the majority of persons, accustomed to call the commodi- 
ties which form the income of the proprietor his private pro- 
perty, and seeing no difference between them and the commodi- 
ties which form the income of a worker, extend the term private 
property to the worker’s subsistence also, and can only conceive 
an attack on private property as an attempt to empoiver every- 
body to rob everybody else all round But the income of a 
private proprietor can be distinguished by the fact that he 
obtains it unconditionally and gratuitously by pnvate right 
against the public weal, which is incompatible with the exist- 
ence of consumers who do not produce Socialism involves 
discontmuance of the payment of these incomes, and addi- 
tion of the wealth so saved to incomes denved from labor 
As we have seen, incomes derived from pnvate property 
consist partly of economic rent, partly of pensions, also 
called rent, obtained by the subletting of tenant rights, 
and partly of a form of rent called interest, obtained by special 
adaptations of land to production by the application of capital 
all these being finally paid out of the difference between 
the produce of the worker’s labor and the price of that 


laboi sold 111 the open market for wages, salary, fees, or 
profits '■ The whole, except economic rent, can be added 
directly to the incomes of the workers by simply discon- 
tmuing its exaction from them Economic rent, arising as it 
does from variations of fertility or advantages of situation, must 
always be held as common or social wealth, and used, as the 
revenues raised by taxation are now used, for public purposes 
among which Socialism would make national insurance and 
the provision of capital matters of the first importance 

The economic problem of Socialism is thu«r solved, and the 
political question of how the economic solution is to be practi- 
cally applied does not come within the scope of this essay 
But if we have got as far as an mtellectual conviction that the 
source of our social misery is no eternal well-spring of confusion 

artificial system susceptible of almost 
infinite modification and readjustmeut—nay, of practical de 
molition and substitution at the will of M an thpn 1.1 

w.ght .m be UfW the 

surplus value ” (fnehrwerth) ^ Marx, who called Jt 
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whether avowedly to themselves or not, clinging to the present 
state of things from base motives We have had in this century 
a stern senes of lessons on the folly of believing anythmg for no 
better reason than that it is pleasant to believe it. It n as plea- 
sant to look round with a consciousness of possessing a thousand 
a year, and say, with Browning’s David, “ All’s love, and 
all’s law ” It ivas pleasant to believe that the chance we were 
too lazy to take in this world would come back to us in another 
It was pleasant to believe that a benevolent hand "was guiding 
the steps of society, overruling all evil appearances for good, 
and making poverty here the earnest of a great blessedness and 
reward heieafter. It w^as pleasant to lose the sense of worldly 
inequality in the contemplation of our equality before God 
But utilitarian questioning and scientific answering turned all 
this tranquil optimism into the blackest pessimism Nature 
was shewn to us as " red in tooth and claw ”, if the guiding 
hand were indeed benevolent, then it could not be omnipotent , 
so that our trust in it ivas broken if it were omnipotent, it 
could not be benevolent , so that our love of it turned to feai 
and hatred We had never admitted that the other w^orld, 
which was to compensate for the soriows of this, was open to 
horses and apes (though we had not on that account been any 
the more merciful to our horses) , and now came Science to 
shew us the corner of the pointed ear of the horse on our own 
heads, and present the ape to us as our blood relation No 
proof came of the existence of that other w'orld and that bene- 
volent pow’er to which we had left the remedy of the atrocious 
wrongs of the poor proof after proof came that what we called 
Nature Icnew and cared no more about our pains and pleasures 
than we know or care about the tiny creatures we crush 
undeifoot as we walk through the fields Instead of at once 
perceiving that this meant no more than that Nature was 
unmoral and indifferent, we relapsed into a gross form of devil 
worship, and conceived Nature as a remorselessly malignant 
power This was no better than the old optimism, and 
infinitely gloomier It kept our eyes still shut to the truth 
that there is no cruelty and selfishness outside Man himself, 
and that his own active benevolence can combat and vanquish 
both When the Socialist came forward as a meliorist on these 
lines, the old school of political economists, who could see no 
alternative to private property, put forward m proof of the 
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powerlessness of benevolent action to arrest the deadly auto- 
matic production of poverty by the increase of population, 
the very analysis I have just presented Their conclusions 
exactly fitted in with the new ideas It was Nature at it again 
— ^the struggle for existence — ^the remorseless extirpation of the 
weak — the survival of the fittest — ^in short, natural selection at 
work Socialism seemed too good to be true it was passed by 
as merely the old optimism foolishly running its head against 
the stone wall of modem science But Soaalism now challenges 
individualism, scepticism, pessimism, worship of Nature per- 
sonified as a devil, on their own ground of science The saence 
of the production and distribution of wealth is Political Eco- 
nomy Socialism appeals to that science, and, turning on Indi- 
vidualism its own guns, routs it in incurable disaster Hence- 
forth the bitter cynic who still finds the world an eternal and 


unimprovable doghole, with the placid person of means who 
repeats the familiar misquotation, “ the poor ye shall have 
always with you ”, lose their usurped place among the 
cultured, and pass over to the ranks of the ignorant, the shal- 
low, and the superstitious As for the rest of us, since we were 
taught to revere proprietary respectability in our unfortunate 
childhood, and since we found our childish hearts so hard 
and unregenerate that they secretly hated and rebelled against 
respectabihty in spite of that teaching, it is impossible to 
express the relief with which we discover that our hearts 
were all along right, and that the current respectability of to- 
day IS nothing but a huge inversion of nghteous and scientific 
social order weltenng in dishonesty, uselessness, selfishness 
wanton misery, and idiotic waste of magnificent opportunities 
for noble and happy living It was terrible to feel this, and yet 
to fear that it could not be helped—that the poor must starve 
and make you ashamed of your dinner—that they must shiver 
and make you ashamed of your warm overcoat It is to 
economic science— once the Dismal, now the Hopeful—that p 
are indebted for the discovery that though the evil is enor- 
mously uorse than we knew, yet it is not etemal-not even 
very long lived, if we only bestir ourselves to make an end of it 
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The Devei opment of the Democratic Ideae. 

In discussing the historic groundwoik of Socialism, it is worth 
remembermg that no special claim is made for Socialism in 
the assertion that it possesses a basis in history Just as 
every human being has an ancestry, unknown to him though 
it may be, so every idea, every incident, eveiy movement has 
m the past its own long chain of causes, without which it 
could not have been Formerly w^e w^ere glad to let the dead 
bury their dead iiow^adays we turn lovingly to the records, 
whether of persons or things, and W'e busy ourselves wnlhngly 
among oiigins, even without conscious utilitarian end We 
are no longer proud of having ancestors, since eveiyone has 
them, but we are more than ever interested in our ancestors, 
now that we find in them the fragments which compose our 
very selves The histone ancestry of the English social orga- 
nization during the piesent century stands witness to the 
11 resistible momentum of the ideas which Socialism denotes 
The record of the century in English social history begins 
with the trial and hopeless failuie of an almost complete indus- 
trial individualism, in which, however, unrestrained private 
ownership of land and capital W'as accompanied by subjection 
to a political oligarchy So little element of permanence w^as 
there in this individualistic order that, with the progress of 
political emancipation, private ownership of the means of 
production has been, in one direction or another, successively 
regulated, limited and superseded, until it may now^ fairly be 
claimed that the Socialist philosophy of to-day is but the con- 
scious and exphcit asset tion of principles of social organization 
which have been already m great part unconsciously adopted 

28 
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The economic history of the century is an almost continuous 
record of the progress of Socialism ' 

Socialism, too, has in the rccoid of its internal development 
a history of its own Down to the present generation, the 
aspirant after social regeneration naturally vindicated the 
practicability of his ideas by offering an elaborate plan with 
specifications of a new social order from which all contem- 
porary evils were eliminated Just as Plato had his Re- 
public and Sir Thomas More his Utopia, so Babocuf had his 
Charter of Equality, Cabet his Icaria, St Simon his Industrial 
System, and Fourier his ideal Phalanstery Robeit Owen spent 
a fortune in pressing upon an unbelieving generation his New 
Moral World and even Auguste Comte, superior as he was to 
many of the weaknesses of his time, must needs add a detailed 
Polity to his Philosophy of Positivism 

The leading feature of all these proposals was what may be 
called their statical character The ideal society was repre- 
sented as in perfectly balanced equilibrium, without need 01 
possibility of future organic alteration Since their day we have 
learned that social reconstruction must not be gone at in this 
fashion Owing mainly to the effoits of Comte, Daiwin, and 
Herbert Spencer, we can no longei think of the ideal society as 
an unchanging State The social ideal from being static has 
become dynamic The necessity of the constant growth and 
development of the soaal organism has become axiomatic No 
philosopher now looks for anything but the gradual evolution 
of the new order from the old, without breach of continuity or 
abrupt change of the entire social tissue at any point durmg 
the process The new becomes itself old, often before it is 
consciously recognized as new, and history shews us no 
example of the sudden substitution of Utopian and revolu- 
tionary romance 

Though Socialists have learnt this lesson® better than most of 


J ” (American Economic Association 

embo^Led*^*^ “ portion of this essay has been 

^ suppose that our present 

bomgeois arrangements must be totally destrojed and others suS- 
tuted almost at a blow But however successful a revolution mirfit be 

nature all at oncl' 

Break the old shell, certainly, but never forget the fnrf fVioi- 

forms must grow out of the old ” (H M Hyndman » 

of Socialism ”, 1883, P 305) ^ ’ Historical Basts 
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their opponents, the common cuticism of Socialism has not yet 
noted the change, and still deals mainly with the obsolete 
Utopias of the pre-evolutionary age. Parodies of the domestic 
details of an imaginary Phalanstery, and homilies on the 
failure of Brook Farm or Icaria, may be passed over as 
belated and irrelevant now that Socialists are only advocatmg 
the conscious adoption of a principle of social organization 
which the world has already found to be the inevitable outcome 
of Democracy and the Industrial Revolution For Soaalism is 
by this time a wave surging throughout all Europe, and for 
want of a grasp of the senes of apparently unconnected events 
by which and with which it has been for two generations 
rapidly coming upon us — for want, in short, of knowledge of 
its intellectual history, we m England to-day see our political 
leaders in a general attitude of astonishment at the changing 
face of current politics , both gieat parties drifting vaguely be- 
fore a nameless undercurrent which they fail utterly to recog- 
nize or undei stand ^ With some dim impiession that Socialism 
IS one of the Utopian dreams they remember to have heard com- 
fortably disposed of in their academic youth as the impossible 
ideal of Humamty-mtoxicated Frenchmen, they go their ways 
through the nineteenth century as a countryman blunders 
through Cheapside One or two are history fanciers, learned in 
cunous details of the past the present eludes these no less 
than the otheis They are so near to the individual events that 
they are blind to the onward sweep of the column They cannot 
see the forest for the tiees 

History not only gives the clue to the significance of con- 
temporary events , it also enables us to understand those who 
have not yet found that clue We learn to class men 
and ideas in a kind of geological order in time The Comte 
de Pans gives us excellent proofs that in absolute monarchy 
lies the only safety of social order He is a survival the type 
flourished in the sixteenth century, and the splendid fossils 
of that age can be studied in any historic museum Lord 
Bramwell will give cogent reasons for the belief that absolute 
freedom of contract, subject to the trifling exception of a drastic 
criminal law, will ensure a perfect State His lordship is a 
survival from a nearer epoch about 1840 this was as far as 

1 See the article on “ Socialism in English Politics," by William 
Clarke in the Political Science Quarterly, December 1888 
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social science had got, and there are still persons who have 
learnt nothing of later date When I see the Hippanon at 
Sonth Kensington I do not take his unfamiliar points to be 
those of a hoise of a superior kind I know that he is an obso- 
lete and superseded pattern, from which the horse has deve- 
loped Histone fossils are more dangerous , for they are left at 
large, and are not even excluded from Downing Street or West- 
minster But against the stream of tendencies they are ulti- 
mately powerless Though they sometimes appear victorious, 
each successive struggle takes place further down the current 
which they believe themselves to be resisting 
The main stream which has borne European society towards 
Socialism during the past loo years is the irresistible progress 
of Democracy De Tocqueville drove and hammered this truth 
into the reluctant ears of the Old World two generations ago , 
and we have all pretended to carry it about as part of our 
mental furniture ever since But like most epigrammatic com- 
monplaces, It IS not generally realized , and De Tocqueville’s 
book has, in due course, become a classic W'liich everyone 
quotes and nobody reads The progress of Democracy is, in 
fact, often imagined, as by Sir Henry Maine, to be merely the 
substitution of one kind of political machinery for another , and 
there are many political Democrats to-day who cannot under- 
stand why social or economic matters should be mixed up with 
politics at all It was not for this that they broke the power of 
the aristocracy they were touched not so much with love of 
the many as with hatred of the few and, as has been acutely 
said— though usually by foolish persons— they aie Radicals 
merely because they are not themselves lords But it will not 
long be possible for any man to persist in believing that the 
political organization of society can be completely altered with- 
out corresponding changes in economic and social relations De 
Tocqueville expressly pointed out that the progress of Demo- 
cracy meant nothing less than a complete dissolution of the 
nexub by which society was held together under the old 
This dissolution is followed by a period of anarchic spiritual 
isolation of the individual from his fellows, and to that extent 
by a general denial of the very idea of society But man is a 
social animal , and after more or less interval there necessarily 


Even Bentham said this of James Mill (Barn’s I/ife of T M n A6r\ 
whom it was hardly true » v ; 
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comes into existence a new nexus, differing so entirely from the 
old-fashioned organization that the historic fossil goes about 
denymg that it is a nexus at all, or that any new nexus is 
possible or desirable. To him, mostly through lack of econo- 
mics, the progress of Democracy is nothing more than the 
destruction of old political privileges; and, naturally enough, 
few can see any beauty m mere dissolution and destruction 
Those few are the purely political Radical abhorred of Comte 
and Carlyle they are in social matters the empiricist survivals 
from a pre-scientific age 

The mere Utopians, on the other hand, who wove the base- 
less fabnc of their visions of reconstructed society on then own 
private looms, equally failed, as a rule, to comprehend the 
problem of the age They were, in imagination, resuscitated 
Joseph the Seconds, benevolent despots who would have 
poured the old world, had it only been fluid, into their new 
moulds Against their crude plans the Statesman, the Radical, 
and the Political Economist were united; for they took no 
account of the blind social forces which they could not control, 
and which went on inexorably working out social salvation 
in ways unsuspected by the Utopian 

In the present Socialist movement these two streams are 
united advocates of social reconstruction have learnt the 
lesson of Democracy, and know that it is through the slow and 
gradual turning of the popular miiid to new principles that 
social reorganization bit by bit comes All students of society 
who are abreast of their time, Socialists as well as Individual- 
ists, realize that impoitant organic changes can only be (i) 
democratic, and thus acceptable to a majority of the people, 
and prepared for in the minds of all, {2) gradual, and thus 
causing no dislocation, however rapid may be the rate of pro- 
gress , (3) not regarded as immoral by the mass of the people, 
and thus not subjectively demoralizing to them, and (4) in this 
country at any rate, constitutional and peaceful Socialists may 
therefore be quite at one with Radicals in their political 
methods Radicals, on the other hand, are perforce lealizing 
that mere political levelling is insufficient to save a State from 
anarchy and despair Both sections have been driven to recog- 
nize that the root of the difficulty is economic, and there is 
every day a wider consensus that the inevitable outcome of 
Democracy is the control by the people themselves, not only 
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of their own political organization, but, through that, also of 
the main instruments of wealth production , the gradual sub- 
stitution of organized co-operatioii for the anarchy of the 
competitive struggle, and the consequent recovery, in the 
only possible way, of what John Stuart Mill calls “ the enor- 
mous share which the possessors of the instruments of industry 
are able to take from the produce The economic side of 
the democratic ideal is, in fact. Socialism itself 


The Disintegration of the Oed Synthesis 


At the middle of the last century Western Europe was 
still organized on a system of which the basis w'as virtually a 
surviving feudalism The nexus between man and man was 
essentially a relation of suptnonty and inferiority Social 
power still rested either with the monarch, or wuth the owneis 
of large landed estates Some inroads had already been made 
in the perfect symmetiy of the organization, notably by the 
growth of towns, and the rise of the still comparatively small 
trading class, but the bulk of the population was arranged in 
an hierarchical scries of classes, linked to one another by the 
bond of Power 

We are apt to think of England as differing in this respect 
fiom contmental Europe, and to imagine that our popular 
freedom was won in 1688, if not m 1648, or even as far back 
as Magna Charta itself But as regards the people at large 
this was, m the main, merely a difference in political form 
In England the aristocratic oligarchy had prevailed over the 
monarch in France the King had defeated the Fronde For 

the mass of the people in either country there was nothing 
but obedience 


Even in England the whole political administration was 
divided between the king and the great families, and not one 
person in 500 possessed so much as a vote As lately as 1841 
one hundred and fifty persons returned a majority of the House 
of Commons (Molesworth, “ History of the Reform Bill » n 
347) The Church, once a universal democratic organization 
of international fraternity, had become a mere appanage of 
the landed gentry The administration of justice and o1 the 

4 "“S' f 477 (wot- 
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executive government was entirely m their hands, while Par- 
liament was filled with their leaders as nominees No avenue 
of advancement existed for even exceptionally gifted sons of 
the people, and the masses found themselves born into a posi- 
tion of lifelong dependence upon a class of superior birth 
The economic organization was of a similar character Two- 
thirds of the population tilled the soil, and dwelt in lonely 
hamlets scattered about the still sparsely inhabited country 
Though possessing the remnants of ancient communal rights, 
they were practically dependent on the farmers of the parish, 
who fixed their wages by a constant tacit conspiracy * The 
farmers themselves were the obedient serfs of the laige pro- 
prietois, to whom they paid a customary rent Though nomi- 
nally free to move, both farmers and laborers were practically 
fettered to the manor by their ignorance and their poveity", 
and though the lord had lost the cnmmal jurisdiction of his 
manorial courts, his powers as Justice of the Peace formed a full 
equivalent His unrestrained ownership of the land enabled 
him to take for himself as rent the whole advantage of all but 
the verv worst of the soils m use , and the lingering manoml 
rights gave him toll even from that worst Throughout the 
countiyside his word was law and his power irresistible It 
was a world whose nexus was might, economic and political, 
tempered only by custom and lack of stimulus to change The 
poor were not necessaiily worse off in material matters than 
they are now • the agricultural laborer, indeed, was apparently 
better off in 1750 than at any other time between 1450 and 
1S50 * But it was a world still mainly mediaeval 111 political, 
in economic, and in social relations a world of status and of 
permanent social inequalities not differing essentially from the 
feudalism of the past 

The system had, however, already begun to decay The 
rise of the towns by the growth of trade gradually created neiv 
centres of independence and new classes who broke the bonds of 

' Referred to in a celebrated passage by Adam Smith, ** Wealth of 
Nations **, Book I, chap vni 

- Not to mention the restrictions imposed by the law of “ Settle- 
ment " (13 and 14 Charles II , chap 12), which enabled two justices 
summarily to send back to his village any migrating labourer 

* This was noticed by Malthus, " Principles of Political Economy 
p 225 , see also Professor Thorold Rogers, " History of Agriculture 
and Prices ” and " Sis Centuries of Work and Wages ” 
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innate statiib The intrusion of the moneyed city classes and the 
Indian " Nabobs ” into the rural distiicts tended to destroy tlic 
feudal idea The growth of new sects m religion made fresh 
pomts of individual resistance, degenerating often into spiritual 
anarchy or unsocial (luietisni The spread of learning built up a 
gmali but active disintegrating force of those who had detected 
the shams aroimd them But the real Perseus who was to free 
the people from their political bondage w^as New'comen or Watt, 
Hargreaves or Crompton, Kay or Arkwright, whichever may 
be considered to have contributed the main stroke towards the 
Industrial Revolution of the last century ' From the inven- 
tions of these men came the machine mdustry wuth its in- 
numerable secondary results — ^the Factory System and the up- 
springing of the Northern and Midland industnal towns,® and 
the evangelization of the waste places of the earth by the sale 
of grey shirtings Throughout one-third of England the manor 
gave way to the mill or the mine , and the feudal lord had to 
slacken his hold of political and social pow'er in order to give 
full play to the change which ennched him with boundless 
rents and mining royalties And so it happened in England that 
the final collapse of Medisevalism came, not by the Great Rebel- 
lion nor by the Whig Treason of 1688, nor yet by the rule of 
the Great Commoner, but by the Industnal Revolution of the 
eighteenth century, w'hich created the England of to-day 
Within a couple of generations the squire faded away before the 
millowner and feudalism lingered thenceforth only in the 
rapidly diminishing rural distncts, and in the empty remnants 
of ceremonial organization The mediaeval arrangement, in 
fact, could not survive the fall of the cottage industry , and it 
IS, fundamentally, the use of new motors which has been for a 
generation destroying the individualist conception of property 
The landlord and the capitalist are both finding that the steam- 
engine IS a Frankenstein which they had better not have raised , 
for with It comes inevitably uiban Democracy, the study of 
Political Economy, and Socialism 
The event w^hich brought to a head the influences making 
for political change w'as the French Revolution The fall of 


1 ■Further detail will be found in the following essay See also 
Arnold Toynbee’s ** Industrial Revolution ” 

* Between 1801-45 the population of Manchester grew 100 per cent 
«asg^ . Liverpool 100 per cent , and Leeds 90 per cent’ 

{Report of Commissioners on State of Health of Large To ^ b , 1843-5 ) 
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the Babtille was hailed by all who had been touched by the new 
ideas “ How much the gieatest event it is that ever happened 
in the world, and how much the best wrote Charles James 
Fox ^ It shewed, or seemed to shew, to men that a genume 
social reconstruction was not only desirable but possible The 
National Assembty, respectable old oligarchy as it was, pointed 
the way to legislative fields not even yet completely worked out 
When the rulers of England perceived that in France at 
least Humpty Dumpty was actually down, the effect at first 
was to tighten the existing organization The mildest agita- 
tion was put down with a cruelly strong hand The Whig 
party in the House of Commons sank to half-a-dozen members 
Prices were kept up and wages down, while the heaviest 
possible load of taxation was imposed on the suffermg people 
Then came the Peace, the Castlereagh’s " White Terror , 
culminating in the ** massacre of Peterloo ” (1819) and Lord 
Sidmouth^s infamous Six Acts *’ But the old order was 
doomed The suicide of Castlereagh was not only the end of 
the man but also the sign of the collapse of the system With 
a series of political wrenches there came the Repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts (1828), Catholic Emancipation 
(1829}, the beginnings of legal and administrative reform, and 
finally the great Reform Bill of 1832, by which the reign of the 
middle class superseded aristocratic rule But the people were 
no more enfranchised than they had been before The Factory 
had beaten the Manor for the benefit, not of the factory hand, 
but of the millowner Democracy was at the gates, but it 
was still on the wrong side of them Its entry, however, was 
only a matter of time Since 1832 English political history is 
the record of the reluctant enfranchisement of one class after 
another, by mere force of the tendencies of the age None of 
these enfranchised classes has ever sincerely desired to admit 
new voters to share the privileges and submerge the power 
which It had won but each political party in turn has been 
driven to “ shoot Niagara ** in order to compete with its 
opponents The Whig Bill of 1832 enfranchised the middle- 
class for Parliament the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 
gave them the control of the provincial towns After a genera- 
tion of agitation, it was ultimately the Tory party which gave 
the townspeople in 1S67 Household Suffrage Eleven years 
1 W J I,eckj, " History of the Eighteenth Centura' ”, Vol V , p 453 
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later a Conservative majority passed Sir Charles Dilkc’s Act en- 
franchising the tenement occupier (187S). In 1885 the Liberals, 
intending permanently to rum their opponents, gave the vote 
to the agricultural laborer, and last year (1S88) it was the 
Tones, not to be outdone, who gave him the control of the local 
administration of the counties, and placed the government of 
London in the hands of a popularly elected council Neither 
party can claim much credit for its reform bills, extorted as they 
have been, not by belief in Democracy, but by fear of the 
opposing faction Even now the citi/en is tneked out of liis 
vote by every possible legal and administrative technicality , 
so that more than one-third of our aduH men arc unenfran- 
chised,* together with the whole of the other sex Neither the 
Conservative party nor the self-styled “ Party of the Masses ” 
gives proof of any real desire to give the vote to this not in- 
considerable remnant; but both sides pay Up-homage to 
Democracy, and everyone knows that it is merely a waiting 
race betiveen them as to uliich shall be driven to take the next 
step The virtual completion of the political revolution is 
already m sight, and no more striking testimony can be given 
of the momentum of the new ideas which the Fall of the Bastille 
effectually spread over the world than this democratic tnuniph 
ra England, uithin less than a century, over the political 
medimvahsm of ten centuries growth 
The full significance of this Inuraph is as yet unsuspected by 
the ordinary politician The industrial revolution has left the 
aborer a landless stranger in his own country The political 
evolution is rapidly making him its ruler Samson is feeling 
for his grip on the pillars 


The Period op Anarchy 


The result of the industnal revolution, with its dissolution 
of mediaevalism amid an impetuous reaction against the bureau- 
cratic tyranny of the past, was to leave all the new elements 
Of society iti a state of unrestrained license Individual liberty 
in the sense of freedom to privately appropriate the means 
of production, reached its maximum at the commencement 


number of registered electors at the date of the last Election 


F 
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of the century No sentimental regulations hindered the fiee 
employment of land and capital to the gieatest possible 
pecuniaiy gam of the piopnetors, however many lives of men, 
women and childien were used up in the process Ignorant 
or unreflecting capitalists still speak of that teriible time with 
exultation “It was not five per cent or ten per cent 
says one, “ but thousands per cent that made the fortunes of 
Lancashire ” 

Mr Herbert Spencer and those who agree in his worship 
of Individualism,' appaiently desire to bring back the legal 
position which made possible the “ white slaveiy “ of which 
the “ sms of legislators “ have deprived us, but no serious 
attempt has ever been made to get repealed any one of the 
Factory Acts Women working half naked m the coal mines , 
young children dragging trucks all day m the foul atmosphere 
of the undei ground galleries, infants bound to the loom for 
fifteen hours in the heated air of the cotton mill, and 
kept awake only by the overlooker’s lash, hours of labor 
for all, young and old, limited only by the utmost capabili- 
ties of physical endurance; complete absence of the sanitary 
provisions necessary to a rapidly growing population these 
and other nameless iniquities will be found recorded as the 
results of freedom of contract and complete lanser fatre in the 
impartial pages of successive blue-book reports ® But the 
Liberal mill-owners of the day, aided by some of the political 
economists, stubboinly resisted every attempt to interfere with 
their freedom to use “ their “ capital and “ their ” hands as 
they found most profitable, and (like their successors to-day) 
predicted of each restriction as it arrived that it must inevit- 
ably destroy the export trade and depnve them of all profit 
whatsoever 

^ Few, however, of Mr Spencer’s followers appear to realise that he 
presupposes 1 /and Nationalization as the necessary condition of an 
Individualist community (see “ Social Statics ”, passim) 

It IS sometimes asserted nowadays that the current descriptions of 
factory life under the rigime of freedom of contract are much exag- 
gerated This IS not the case The horrors revealed in the reports of 
olSaal enquiries even exceed those commonly quoted For a full 
account of the legislation, and the facts on which it was fouled, see 
Von Planer’s ” Bnglish Factory I/egislation ” The chief official re- 
ports are those of the House of Commons Committee of 1815-6, i^use 
of I/ords Committee, iSig, and Royal Commission, 1840 Mars (“Capi- 
tal ”) gives many other references See also F Engel’s “ Condition 
of the English Working Classes ” 
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But this “acute outbreak of individualism, unchecked by the 
old restraints, and invested with almost a religious sanction by 
a certain soulless school of writers,”' was inc\ liable, after the 
economic blundering of governments in the cMglileenlh century 
Prior to the scientific investigation of economic law's, men had 
naturally interfered in social arrangements with very unsatis- 
factory results A specially extravagant or a spccialb thrifty 
king debased the currency, and then was surprised to find that 
in spite of stringent piohibitions prices went up and all good 
money fled the countiy Wise statesmen, to keep up wages, 
encouraged the woollen manufactures of England by ruining 
those of Ireland, and w'ere then astonished to find English 
wages cut by Irish pauper immigration Benevolent parlia- 
ments attempted to raise the worker’s income by poor law 
allow'ances, and then found that they had low ered it Chnstian 
kings ehmmated half the skilled artisans from their kingdoms, 
and then found that they had ruined the rest by disabling in- 
dustry Government inspectors ordered how’ the cloth should 
be woven, what patterns should be made, and how broad the 
piece should be, until the manufacturers in despair cried out 
merely to be let alone 

When the early economists realized how’ radically wrong 
had been even the well-meant attempts to regulate economic 
relations by legislation, and how generally these attempts 
multiplied private monopolies, they leaned in their deductions 
heavily towards complete individual liberty The administra- 
tion of a populous state is such a very difficult matter, and 
when done on false principles is so certain to be badly done, 
that It was natural to advocate rather no administration at all 
than the interference of ignorant and interested bunglers 
Nature, glorified by the worship of a famous school of French 
philosophers and English poets, and as yet unsuspected of tlie 
countless crimes of “ the struggle for existence ”, appeared at 
least more trustworthy than Castlereagh Real democratic 
administration seemed, in the time of the “ White Terror ” 
and even under the milder Whig hypocrisy which succeeded 
It, hopelessly remote The best thing to work and fight for was, 
apparently, the reduction to impotence and neutrality of all the 


1 Professor H S Foxwell (University College, London), n 240 of 
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** Powers that Be.’* Their influence being for the moment 
hostile to the people, it behoved the people to destroy their 
influence altogether And so grew up the doctrine of what 
Professor Huxley has since called Administrative Nihilism ” 
It was the apotheosis of Laisser Fane, Laisser AUer 

Though the economists have since had to bear all the blame 
for what neaily everyone now perceives to have been an 
economic and social mistake, neither Hume nor Adam Smith 
caught the laisser fane fever to as great an extent as their 
French contemporaries and imitators The English mdustrial 
position was not the same as that of France The ” mercantile 
system ** by which, as by ** Fair Trade ” to-day, foreign trade 
was to be regulated and encouraged according as it tended 
to cause the stock of goods, especially coin and bullion, to in- 
crease m the country, was the same on both sides of the 
Channel But our political revolution had already been partly 
accomplished , and the more obvious shackles of feudalism had 
been long since struck off No Englishman was compelled 
to grind his corn at the mill of the lord of the manor to give 
up unpaid days to plough the lord’s field and cart the lord’s 
hay , or to spend his nights in beating the waters of the lord’s 
marsh so that the croaking of the^ frogs might not disturb the 
lord’s repose Our labor dues had long before been commuted 
for money payments, and these had become light owing to the 
change in currency values Our apprenticeship laws and guild 
regulations were becoming rapidly inoperative No vexatious 
excise or gabelle hampered our manufactures 

Tyranny there was, enough and to spare, and economic 
spoliation, but they did not take the form of peisonal inter- 
ferences and indignities The non-noble Frenchman was bond, 
and he knew it , the middle-class Englishman to a great extent 
thought himself free his economic servitude, though it galled 

^ Tins statement, though generally true of England, is not abso- 
lutely so It needed an Act of Parliament in 1758 (32 George II, c 
61) to free the inhabitants of the *' village ” of Manchester from the 
obligation to grind all their corn and gram at the manorial watermills 
(Clifford’s " Historj' of Private Bill Legislation ”, Vol n , p 478) Even 
so late as 1809 they had to obtain the consent of Sir Oswald Mosley, 
the lord of the manor, before a company could be incorporated to pro- 
vide a water supply (ibtd, p 480) Leeds was theoretically compelled 
to grind its com, gram and malt at the lord’s mills down to 1839, and 
actually had then to pay £13,000 to evtingnish this feudal ” due ” 
(Ibid, p 498) 
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him, was not clearly distinguishable from the niggardliness of 
nature The landlord in France was an obiious tyrant here 
he certainly caused (by the abstraction of the economic rent) an 
artificial barrenness of the workers* labor, but the barrenness 
was so old and had been so constant that it was not seen to be 
artificial, and was not resented as such No peasant rebels 
against the blight Accordingly , we ha\ e, since 1 381 , never had 
m England a burning of the chateam , and accordingly, too, 
Adam Snuth is no complete champion of laisscr jairc, though 
his great work was effective mainly m sweeping away foreign 
trade restnctions and regulations, and in giving mobility to 
labor by establishing the laborer’s geographical freedom to 
move and to enter into the wage contract when and where he 
best could The English economists, stopping illogically short 
of the complete freedom preached by Rousseau and Godwun 
and the scientific Anarchists of to-day, advocated just as much 
freedom as sufficed to make the fortunes of Lancashire 
capitahsts and to create the modem proletariat The Utili- 
tarians are appropnately coupled with the Political Economists 
in connexion with this phase of thought Although Adam 
Smith did not belong to their school, almost the whole wwk of 
developing and populanzing the new science was done by them 
It was not until after the Peace—when Bentham and James 
Mill were in full vigor, and soon to be remforced by Austin, 
Vilhers, John Stuart Mill, Roebuck, Grote, Ricardo, and 
others— that Political Economy became a force in England 
The motive and enthusiasm for the new science undoubtedly 
came from the Utilitarian ethics If the sole masters of man 
were pleasure and pain, the knowledge of the natural laws 
expressing the course of social action, and thus regulating 
pleasure and pain, became of vital importance If it is God’s 
will, as Paley and Austm asserted, that men should seek for 
happiness, then the study of how to obtain economic comfort 
becomes a sacred duty, and has ever been so regarded by such 
rational divines as Malthus, Chalmers, Maurice, Kingsley and 
the young High Church party of to-day Christianity and the 
course of modern thought began to jom hands , and we may see 
m Bishop Berkeley and Paley the forerunners of such a 
development as the Guild of St Matthew ' 

Adefph/^® 8, Duke street. 
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The Utilitarian philosophy, besides aiding in the populanza- 
tion of economic science, sti ongly influenced its early charac- 
ter The tendency to Latssei Fat re inherited from the country 
and century of upheaval and revolt against authority, was 
fostered by Bentham’s destructive criticism of all the venerable 
relics of the past What is the use of it, lie asked, of every 
shred of social insfatution then existing What is the nett 
result of its being upon individual happmess'* Few of the 
laws and customs — ^little, indeed, of the social organization 
of that time could stand this test England was covered with 
rotten survivals from bygone circumstances , the whole admini- 
stration was an instrument for class domination and parasite 
nurture, the progress of the industrial revolution was rapidly 
making obsolete all laws, customs, proverbs, maxims, and 
nursery tales; and the sudden increase of population was 
baffling all expectations and disconcerting all arrangements 
At last It came to be carelessly accepted as the teaching 
both of philosophy and of expeiiencc that every man must 
fight for himself, and “ devil take the hindmost ” became the 
accepted social creed of what w^as still believed to be a 
Christian nation Utilitarianism became the Protestantism of 
Sociology, and “ how to make for self and family the best of 
both woilds ** was assumed to be the duty, as it certainly was 
the aim, of every practical Englishman 


The iNTELtFCTU^I, AND MoRAi, Revoll and its 
Por mcAD OuTWOK 

The new cieed of Philosophic Radicalism ** did not have 
matters all its owm way Its doctrines might suit millowners 
and merchant princes, and all who w’ere able to enjoy the 
delight of their own strength in the battle of life But it was 
essentially a creed of Murdslones and Gradgnnds , and the first 
revolt came from the artistic side The "nest of smging birds’* 
at the Lakes would have none of it, though De Qmncey worked 
out its abstract economics in a manner still unsurpassed 
Coleridge did his best to drowm it m German Transcen- 
dentalism Robert Owen and his following of enthusiastic 
communistic co-operators steadfastly held up a loftier ideal 
The great mass of the wage earners never bowed the knee to 
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the pnnciples upon which the current “ \^Tute Slavery ” was 
maintained But the first man who really made a dint in the 
individualist shield was Carlyle, who knew how to compel 
men to listen to him Oftener wrong than right in his pai- 
ticular proposals, he managed to keep alive the faith in nobler 
ends than making a fortune in this world and saving one’s 
soul in the next Then came Maurice, Kingsley, Ruskin, and 
others who dared to impeach the current middle class cult, 
until finally, through Corate and John Stuart Mill, Darwin and 
Herbert Spencer, the conception of the Social Organism has 
at last penetrated to the minds, though not yet to the books, 
even of our professors of Political Economy 
Meanwhile, canng for none of these things, the practical 
man had been irresistibly dnven in the same direction In 


the teeth of the current Political Economy, and in spite of 
all the efforts of the millowning liberals, England was com- 
pelled to put forth her hand to succour and protect her weaker 
members Any number of Local Improvement Acts, Drainage 
Acts, Truck Acts, Mines Regulation Acts, Factoiy Acts, 
Public Health Acts, Adulteration Acts, were passing into law * 
The liberty of the property owner to oppress the propertyless 
by the levy of economic tribute of rent and interest began 
to be circumscnbed, pared away, obstructed and foibidden in 
yanous directions Slice after slice has gradually been cut 
from the profits of capital, and theiefore from its selling value 
by socially beneficial restrictions on its user’s libeity to do as 
he liked with It Slice after shce has been cut off the incomes 
from rent and interest by the gradual shifting of taxation from 
consumers to persons enjoying incomes above the average of 


iSas, ,83,, b«l ih,,, i” 

if" f 

Act of 1878 coosolidaMtbe law'^ 

Socialist proposals for further develoomenf Radical and 

found at page 55 Nearly 400 Improv^meV^ct-i ^^1^°“ 
up to 184s In the succeeding j ears vanoL passed 

which were henceforth incorporated hi passed, 

extensions were given to this restnctive lemci!? and successive 

■b .833, 1858. .all, Mid .866 ?SdcbS 

m 187s, complete the present samtarv finally 

volnme of restrictions upon the free use of laS'Sd”crpSil“® ^ 
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the kingdom ‘ Step by step the political power and political 
organization of the country have been used for industrial ends, 
until to-day the largest employer of labor is one of the mini- 
sters of the Crown (the Postmaster-General) ; and almost every 
conceivable trade is, somewhere or other, earned on by pansh, 
municipality, or the National Government itself without the 
intervention of any middleman or capitalist The theorists who 
denounce the taking by the community into its own hands of 
the organization of its own labor as a thmg economically un- 
clean, repugnant to the sturdy mdividual independence of 
Enghshmen, and as yet outside the sphere of practical politics, 
seldom have the least suspicion of the extent to which it has 
already been carried.^ Besides our international relations and 
the army, navy, police and the courts of justice, the commu- 
nity now carries on for itself, m some part or another of these 
islands, the post office, telegraphs, carriage of small commodi- 
ties, coinage, surveys, the regulation of the currency and note 
issue, the provision of weights and measures, the makmg, 
sweeping, lighting, and repairing of streets, roads, and 
bridges, life insurance, the grant of annuities, shipbuilding, 
stockbrokmg, banking, farming, and money-lending. It pro- 
vides for many thousands of us from birth to bunal — ^mid- 
wifery, nursery, education, board and lodging, vaccination, 
medical attendance, medicine, public worship, amusements, 
and mterment It furnishes and maintains its own museums, 
parks, art galleries, libraries, concert-halls, roads, streets, 
bridges, markets, slaughter-houses, fire-engines, lighthouses, 
pilots, femes, surfboats, steamtugs, lifeboats, cemeteries, 
public baths, washhouses, pounds, harbours, piers, wharves, 
hospitals, dispensaries, gasworks, waterworks, tramways, tele- 
graph cables, allotments, cow meadows, artizans’ dwellings, 
schools, churches, and reading-rooms It carries on and 
publishes its own researches in geology, meteorology, statis- 
tics, zoology, geography, and even theology In our Colonies 
the English Government further allows and encourages the 
communities to provide for themselves railways, canals, pawn- 
broking, theatres, forestry, cinchona farms, irrigation, leper 

1 The mimmum income chargeable to Income Tax (150) closely cor- 
responds with the average family income See Fabian Tract, No 5, 

** Facts for Socialists " 

2 See **\The Progress of Soaahsm ” (Ivondon The Modern Press, 
13 Patem«ter Row, E C Price One Penny ) 
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“t “b,^ one of these fnnctions, mth those of the amy, 

notec, ana conits of justice, ucre at one ‘n”“ 

V ™s!^nse and were a source of legitimate indmdual 

Ciweut 3 camtal Step by step the commiinity has ab^ 
Xrthem. wteby or partially, and the area of pnvatc 
Trfortation has been lessened. Parallel with this pr^rcssive 
nationalization or municipalization of industry, there pne 
on the elimination of the purely personal element in business 
management The older economists doubted whether anything 
but banking and insurance could be carried on by joint stock 
enterprise now every conceivable mdustry, down to baking 
and milk-selhng, is successfully managed by the salancd 
officers of large corporations of idle shareholders More than 
one-third of the whole business of England, measured by tbe 
capital employed,* is now done by joint stock companies, 
whose shareholders could be expropriated by the community 
with no more dkocation of the industries earned on by them 
than IS caused by the daily purchase of shares on the Stock 


Exchange 

Besides its direct supersession of private enterprise, the 
State now registers, mspects, and controls nearly all the 
industrial functions which it has not yet absorbed In addi- 
tion to births, marriages, deaths, and electors, the State 
registers all solicitors, hamsters, notaries, patent agents, 
brokers, newspaper proprietors, playing-card makers, brewers, 
bankers, seamen, captains, mates, doctors, cabmen, hawkers, 
pawnbrokers, tobacconists, distillers, plate dealers, game 
dealers, all insurance companies, fnendly societies, endowed 
schools and chanties, limited companies, lands, houses, deeds, 
bills of sale, compositions, ships, arms, dogs, cabs, omnibuses, 
books, plays, pamphlets, newspapers, raw cotton movements, 
trademarks, and patents, lodging-houses, public-houses, re- 
freshment-houses, theatres, music-halls, places of worship, 
elementary schools, and dancing rooms 
Nor IS the registration a mere form Most of the foregoing 
are also inspected and criticised, as are all railways, tramways, 
ships, mines, factones, canal-boats, public conveyances, 
hshenes, slaughter-houses, dairies, milkshops, bakeries, baby- 
' See " Capital and Und '» (Fabian Tract, No 7 ), page 7 
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farms, gasmeters, schools of anatomy, vivisection laboratories, 
explosive works, Scotch herrings, and common lodging-houses 

The inspection is often detailed and iigidly enforced The 
State in most of the larger industrial operations prescribes the 
age of the worker, the hours of work, the amount of air, light, 
cubic space, heat, lavatory accommodation, holidays, and meal- 
times, where, when, and how wages shall be paid, how 
machinery, stall cases, lift holes, mines, and quarnes are to be 
fenced and guarded, how and when the plant shall be cleaned, 
repaired, and worked. Even the kind of package in which some 
articles shall be sold is duly pi escribed, so that the individual 
capitalist shall take no advantage of his position On every 
side he is being registeied, inspected, controlled, and even- 
tually superseded by the community, and m the meantime 
he is compelled to cede for public purposes an ever-increasmg 
shaie of his rent and interest 

Even m the fields still abandoned to jirivate enterprise, its 
operations are thus every day more closely limited, in order 
that the anarchic competition of private greed, which at the 
beginning of the century w'as set up as the only infallibly 
beneficent principle of social action, may not utterly destroy 
the State All this has been done by “ practical ” men. 
Ignorant, that is to say, of any scientific sociology believing 
Socialism to be the most foolish of dreams, and absolutely 
Ignoring, as they thought, all grandiloquent claims for social 
reconstruction Such is the irresistible sweep of social ten- 
dencies, that in their every act they worked to bring about 
the very Socialism they despised, and to destroy the Indivi- 
dualist faith which they still professed They builded better 
than they knew. 

It must by no means be supposed that these beginnings of 
social reorganization have been effected, or the proposals for 
their extension brought to the front, without the conscious 
efforts of individual reformers The ** Zeitgeist ” is potent, 
but it does not pass Acts of Parliament without legislators, 
or erect municipal libraries without town councillors Though 
our decisions are moulded by the circumstances of the time, and 
the environment at least roughhews our ends, shape them as 
we will, yet each generation decides for itself It still rests 
with the individual to resist or promote the social evolution, 
consciously or unconsciously, according to his character and 
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information The importance of complete consciousness of the 
social tendencies of the age lies in the fact that its existence 
and comprehensiveness often determine the expediency of our 
particular action we move with less resistance with the stream 
than against it 

The general failure to realize the extent to which our un- 
conscious Socialism has already proceeded — a failure which 
causes much time and labor to be wasted in uttenng and 
elaborating on paper the most ludicrously unpractical anti- 
sociahst demonstrations of the impossibility of matters of daily 
occurrence — ^is due to the fact that few know anything of local 
administration outside their own town It is the municipalities 
which have done most to “ socialize ” our industrial life , and 
the municipal history of the centuiy is yet unwiitten A few 
particulars may here be given as to this progressive “ munici- 
palization ” of industry Most of us know that the local govern- 
ments have assumed the care of the roads, streets and bridges, 
once entirely abandoned to individual enterprise, as well as the 
hghtmg and cleansing of all public thoroughfares, and the 
provision of sewers, drams, and “ stoim-water courses It 
IS, perhaps, not so generally known that no less than £7,500,000 
IS annually expended on these services m England and Wales 
^one, being about 5 per cent of the rent of the country 
The provision of markets, fairs, harbors, piers, docks, hospitals, 
Cemeteries and buiial grounds, is still shared with private 
capitalists, but those in public hands absoib nearly £2,000,000 
annually Parks, pleasure grounds, libranes, museums, baths, 
and washhouses cost the public funds over half a million ster- 
' mg All these are, however, comparatively unimportant ser- 
^ces It IS in the provision of gas, water, and tramways, that 
ocal authorities organize labor on a large scale Practically 
a the gas consumers m the kingdom are supplied by public 
gasworks, which exist in 168 separate localities, with an annual 
^pen^ture of over three millions ^ It need hardly be added 
at the advantage to the pubhc is immense, in spite of the 
enormous price paid for the works m many mstances and that 
e iurther municipalization of the gas industry is proceeding 
ml no fewer than tw^elve local authorities hav- 

S obtamed loans for the purpose (and one for electnc light- 

Trade Journal », 
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mg) in a single year (Local Government Board Report, 1887-8, 
C — PP 319 — ^367). With equal rapidity is the water 
supply becoming a matter of commercial organization, the 
public expenditure already reaching nearly a million sterlmg 
annually Sixty-five local authoiities borrowed money for water 
supply in 18S7-8, rural and urban distiicts being equally repre- 
sented (C — ^5550, PP 319 — ^367) Tramways and femes are 
undergoing the same development About thirty-one towns, 
including nearly all the larger provincial centres, own some or 
all of their own tramways Manchestei, Bradford, Birmmg- 
fiam, Oldham, Sunderland, and Greenock lease their under- 
takings,* but among the municipalities Huddersfield has the 
good sense to work its lines without any “ middleman *’ inter- 
vention, with excellent public results The tramway mileage 
belonging to local authorities has increased five-fold since 1878, 
and comprises more than a quarter of the whole (House of 
Commons Return, 18S7-S, No 347) The last important work 
completed by the Metropolitan Board of Works was the estab- 
lishment of a free steam ferry ” on the Thames, charged 
upon the rates This is, in some respects, the most signifi- 
cant development of all The difference between a free steam 
ferry and a free railway is obviously only one of degree 

A few more cases are worth mentioning. Glasgow builds and 
maintains seven public " common lodging houses ”, Liverpool 
provides science lectures, Manchester builds and stocks an 
art gallery ; Birmingham runs schools of design , Leeds creates 
extensive cattle markets, and Bradford supplies water below 
cost price There are nearly one hundred free libraries and 
reading rooms The minor services now performed by public 
bodies are innumerable * This ” Municipal Socialism ” has 
been rendered possible by the creation of a local debt now 
reaching over £iSi^ooo,ooo * Nearly £ro,ooo,ooo is annuallj' 
paid as mterest and smkmg fund on the debt, and to this 

* It IS not generally known that the Corporation of London aclaallv 
earned on the business of fire insurance from i68r to 1683, but was 
compelled to abandon it through the opposition of those interested in 
private undertakings, who finally obtained a mandamus in the Court 
of King’s Bench to restrain their civic competitor (Walford’s Insurance 
Cvclopsedia. Vol III , po 446 — ^ 4';0 

* C— 5,550, p 436 This, by the way, is just about one jear’s rental 
We jpay every year to the landlords for permission to live in England 
as mUch as die whole outstanding cost of the magnificent property of 
the local governing authorities 
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extent the pccunmr3* benefit of municipahzaiwn is diminished 
The full advantages* of the public organization of labor 
remain, besides a considerable pecuniary profit, whilst the ob- 
jective differentiation of the economic classes (by the separation 
of the idle reniter from the manager or entrepreneur) enor- 
mously facihtates popular comprehension of the nature of the 
economic tnbute know’n as interest To the extent, moreover, 
that additional charges are thrown upon the rates, the interest 
paid to the capitalist is levied mainly at the cost of the landlord, 
and we have a corresponding “ nationalization ” of so much of 
the economic rent. The increase in the local rates has been 36 
per cent , or nearly 3^7,000,000, in eleven years, and is still 
groaing They now amount to over tivonty-six millions ster- 
ling in England and Wales alone, or about 17 per cent of the 
rental of the country (C — s»S5o, p clxxiv ) 

Nor IS there any apparent prospect of a slaclccning of the 
pace of this unconscious abandonment of individualism No 
member of Parliament has so much as introduced a Bill to 
Pve effect to the anarchist prinaples of Mr Herbert Spencer’s 
‘ Man versus the State ” The not disinterested efforts of the 
liberty and Property Defence League fail to hinder even 
^nservative Parliaments from further Socialist legislation 
Mr Gladstone remarked to a friend m 1886 that the Home 
Rule question would turn the Liberal party into a Radical 
party He might have said that it would make both parties 
ociahst Free elementary and public technical education is 
^ow practically accepted on both sides of the House, provided 
at the so-called “ voluntary schools,” themselves half main- 
ained from public funds, are not extinguished Mr Chamber- 
^ and the younger Conservatives openly advocate far reach- 
Jig projects of social reform through State and municipal 
gency, as a means of obtaining popular support The National 
I eral Federation adopts the special taxation of urban ground 
UK as the mam feature in its domestic programme,® notwith- 
Lih proposal is characterized by old-fashioned 

erals as sheer confiscation of so much of the landlords’ 

has which 

John Morley for its president, even proposes that the 

* Society, 1886 

eport of Annaal Meeting at Birmingham, September 1888 
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County Council shall have power to rebuild the London slums 
at the sole charge of the ground landlord * It is, therefore, 
not surprising that the Trades Union Congiess should now 
twice have declaied in favor of ** Land Nationahzation by 
large majorities, or that the bulk of the London County Council 
should be returned on an essentially Socialist platform The 
whole of the immediately practicable demands of the most ex- 
acting Socialist are, indeed, now often embodied m the current 
Radical progiamme; and the following exposition of it, from 
the pages or rue Star newspaper, 8th August, 1888, may serve 
as a statement of the current Socialist demands for further 
legislation " 


Revision of Taxation 

Object — Complete shifting of buideii from the workers, of 
whatever grade, to the recipients of rent and interest, with a 
view to the ultimate and gradual extmction of the latter class 
Means — i Abolition of all customs and excise duties, ex- 
cept those on spints 2 Increase of mcome tax, differentiating 
m favor of earned as against unearned incomes, and graduat- 
ing cumulatively by system of successive levels of abatement 
3 Equalization and increase of death duties and the use of the 
proceeds as capital, not income 4 Shifting of local rates and 
house duty from occupier to owner, any contract to the cou- 
tiary notwithstanding 5 Compulsory ledemption of existmg 
land tax and reimposition on all ground rents and increased 
values 6 Abolition of fees on licenses for employment 7 
Abolition of police-court fees 


Extension op Factory Acts 

Objedt — To raise, univeisally, the standard of comfort by 
obtaining the general recognition of a minimum wage and a 
maximum worlang day 

Means — i Extension of the general provisions of the Fac- 
tory and Workshops Acts (or the Mines Regulation Acts, as the 

^ See resolutions adopted by the Connal, at the instance of tJie 
Executive and General Committees, February 8th, 1889 {Daily News, 
9th February ) Professor Stuart, M P , has now introduced a Bill em- 
bodying these astonishing proposals 

2 It IS interesting to compare this programme, with its primary in- 
sistence on economic and social reform, with the bare political charac- 
ter of the ** Five Points ” of the Chartists, viz , Manhood Suffrage, Vote 
bj' Ballot, Annual Parliaments, Payment of Members relieved from 
the property qualification, and Equal Electoral Districts 
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case may be) to all employ eis of labor 2 Compulsory registra- 
tion, of all employers of more than three ( ^) workers 3 Largely 
increased number of mspectors, and these to include women, 
and to be mainly chosen from the w’age-earmng class 4 Im- 
mediate reduction of maximum horns to eight per day in all 
Government and municipal employment, in all mines, and 111 all 
hcensed monopolies such as railways, tramw'ays, gasw'orks, 
waterworks, docks, harbors, etc » and in any trade in which 
a maionty of the workers desire it 5 The compulsory inser- 
tion of clauses in all contiacts for Government or municipal 
supplies, providing that (a) there shall be no sub-contracting, 
(6) that no worker shall be employed more than eight hours per 
day, and (c) that no wages less than a prescribed minimum 
shall be paid 


Edtjc\tionai RrFORM 

Object — To enable all, even the poorest, children to obtain 
not merely some, but the best education they are capable of 
Means — i The immediate abolition of all fees in public 
elementary schools, Board or voluntary, with a corresponding 
increase m the Government grant 2 Creation of a Minister 
for Education, with control over the whole educational system, 
TOm the elementary school to the University, and over all 
educational endowments 3 Provision of public technical and 
secondary schools wherever needed, and creation of abundant 
public secondary scholai ships 4 Continuation, in all cases, of 
elementary education at evening schools 5 Registration and 
inspection of all private educational establishments 


Re-organization of Poor Law Administration 

provide geneiously, and without stigma, for the 
nf 1 those destitute through temporary want 

dnnrr.? i without relaxing the “ tests ’* against the en- 
jj^ent of able-bodied idleness 

separation of the relief of the aged and the 
the workhouse system, by a universal system of aged 
and 2 The industnal organization 

education of all able-bodied paupers 3 The 

4 The 

authonti^^ Boards of Guardians by the local municipal 


Exiension of Municipai, Activity 

PubSf organization of labor for all 

’ elimmaUon of the private capitalist 
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Means — i The provision of increased facilities for the 
acquisition of land, the destruction without compensation of 
all dwellings found unfit for habitation, and the provision of 
artisan dwellings by the municipality. 2. The facilitation of 
every extension of municipal administration, in London and 
all other towns, of gas, water, markets, tramways, hospitals, 
cemetenes, parks, museums, art galleries, libraries, reading- 
rooms, schools, docks, harbors, rivers, etc 3 The provision 
of abun'dant facilities for the acquisition of land by local rural 
authorities, for allotments, common pastures, public halls, 
reading rooms, etc 

Amendment of Pouticae Machinery. 

Object — ^To obtain the most accurate representation and ex- 
pression of the desires of the majority of the people at every 
moment 

Means — i. Reform of registration so as to give a vote, both 
Parliamentary and municipal, to every adult 2 Abolition of 
any period of residence as a qualification for registration 3 Bi- 
annual registration by special public oflEicer 4 Annual Par- 
liaments. 5 Payment of election expenses, including postage 
of election addresses and polling cards 6 Payment of all 
public representatives, parliamentary, county, or municipal 
7 Second ballot 8 Abolition or painless extinction of the 
House of Lords * 

This IS the programme to which a century of industrial 
revolution has brought the Radical working man Like John 
Stuart Mill,* though less explicitly, he has turned from mere 
political Democracy to a complete, though unconscious, 
Socialism.’ 


The New Synthesis 

It need hardly be said that the social philosophy of the 
time did not remain unaffected by the political evolution and 
the iiidustnal development Slowly sinking into men’s minds 

* It need hardly be said that schemes of “ free land,” peasant pro- 
prietorship, or leasehold enfranchisement, find no place in the modern 
programme of the Socialist Radical, or Social Democrat They are 
survivals of the Individualistic Radicalism which is passing away 
Candidates seeking a popular ” cry ” more and more avoid these 
reactionary proposals 

® “ Autobiography ”, p 231-3, See also Book IV of the ” Principles 
of Political Rconomy ” (Popular edition, 1865) 

® For a forecast of the difficulties which t^s programme will have 
to encounter as its full scope and intention become more clearly 
realized, see the eighth essay in this volume, by Hubert Bland 
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all this while was the conception of a new social nexus, and a 
new end of social life It was discovered (or rediscovered) that 
a society is something more than an aggregate of so many 
individual units — ^that it possesses existence distinguishable 
from those of any of its components A perfect city became 
recognized as something more than any number of good citizens 
—something to be tned by other tests, and weighed m other 
balances than the mdmdual man The community must 
necessanly aun, consciously or not, at its continuance as a 
community its life transcends that of any of its members, 
and the mterests of the mdmdual unit must often clash with 
those of the whole Though the social organism has itself 
evolved from the union of individual men, the mdmdual is now 
created by the soaal organism of which he forms a part his 
life IS bom of the larger life , his attributes are moulded by the 
social pressure, his activities, inextricably interwoven with 
others, belong to the activity of the whole Without the 
contmuance and sound health of the social organism, no man 
can now live or thrive, and its persistence is accordingly his 
paramount end His conscious motive for action may be, nay 
always must be, individual to himself , but where such action 


proves mimical to the soaal welfare, it must sooner or later be 
checked by the whole, lest the whole perish through the error of 
its member The conditions of soaal health are accordingly 
a matter for scientific investigation There is, at any moment, 
one particular arrangement of social relations whni involves 
the minimum of human misery then and there possible amid the 
ruggardlmess of nature Fifty years ago it would have been 
assumed that absolute freedom in the sense of individual or 
manly independence, plus a criminal code, would sponta- 
neously result m such an arrangement for each particular 
nation, and the effect was the philosophic apotheosis of Laisser 
Pane To-day every student is aware that no such optimistic 
assumption is warranted by the facts of life ' We know now 
nat m natural selection at the stage of development where the 
distance of civilized mankind is at stake, the units selected 
fom are not mdividuals, but soaeties Its action at earlier 
s ages, though analogous, is quite dissimilar Among the lower 
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animals physical strength or agility is the favored quality if 
some heaven-sent genius among the cuttle-fish developed a 
delicate poetic faculty, this high excellence would not delay 
his succumbing to his hulkmg neighbor When, higher up in 
the scale, mental cunmng became the favoied attnbute, an 
extra brain convolution, leadmg primitive man to the inven- 
tion of fire or tools, enabled a comparatively puny savage to 
become the conqueror and survivor of his fellows 
Brain culture accordmgly developed apace, but we do not 
yet thoroughly realize that this has itself been superseded as the 
“ selected '* attribute, by social organization The cultivated 
Athenians, Saracens, and Provencals went down in the struggle 
for existence before their respective competitors, who, indi- 


vidually infenor, were m possession of a, at that time, more 
valuable social organization The French nation was beaten m 
the last war, not because the average German was an inch and 
a half taller than the average Frenchman, or because he had 
read five more books, but because the German social organism 
was, for the purposes of the tune, supeiior in efficiency to the 
French If we desire to hand on to the afterworld our direct^ 
influence, and not merely the memory of our excellence, we 
must take even more care to impiove the social organism of 
which we form part, than to perfect our own individual develop- 
ments Or rather, the perfect and fitting development of each 
individual is not necessarily the utmost and highest cultivation 
of his own personality, but the filling, m the best possible way, 
of his humble function in the great social machme We must 
abandon the self-conceit of imagining that we are mdependent 
units, and bend our jealous minds, absorbed in their own culti- 
vation, to this subjection to the higher end, the Common Weal 
Accordingly, conscious “ direct adaptation ” steadily supplants 
the unconscious and wasteful ** indiiect adaptation ** of the 
earlier form of the struggle for existence, and with every 
advance in soaological knowledge Man is seen to assume 
more and more, not only the mastery of " things **, but also 


a conscious control over social destiny itself 
This new scientific conception of the Social Organism has 
put completely out of countenance the cherished principles of 
the Political Econoimst and the Philosophic Padical We left 
them saiHng gaily into Anarchy on the stream of Larsser Fatre 
Since then the tide has turned The publication of John Stuart 
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Mill’s " Political Economy ” in 1848 marks conveniently the 
boundary of the old mdividuahst Economics Every edition of 
Mill’s book became more and more Socialistic. After his death 
the world learnt the personal history, penned by his own hand,^ 
of hia development from a mere political democrat to a con- 
vinced Socialist 

The change 111 tone smce then has been such that one com- 
petent economist, professedly anti-Socialist,® publishes regret- 
fully to the world that all the younger men are now Socialists, 
as well as many of the older Professors It is, indeed, mainly 
from these that the world has learnt how faulty were the earlier 
economic generahzations, and above all, how incomplete as 
guides for social or political action These generalizations are 
accordmgly now to be met with only m leading articles, 
sermons, or the speeches of Mmisters or Bishops ® The 
Economist hunself knows them no more 

The result of this development of Sociology is to compel 
a revision of the relative importance of liberty and equahty as 
principles to be kept in view in social administration In 
Bentham’s celebrated “ ends ” to be aimed at m a avil code, 
hberty stands predommant over equality, on the ground that 
full equally can be maintamed only by the loss of security for 
the fruits of labor That exposition remains as true as ever, 
but the question for decision remains, how much liberty’ 
Economic analysis has destroyed the value of the old criterion 
of respect for the equal hberty of others Bentham, whose eco- 
nomics were weak, paid no attention to the perpetual tnbute on 
the fruits of others’ labor which full pnvate property m land 
mevitably cieates In his view liberty and secunty to 
property meant that every worker should be free to obtam 
the full result of his own labor, and there appeared no mcon- 
sisteucy between them The political economist now knows 
that with free competition and pnvate property m land and 
capital, no individual can possibly obtain the full result of his 
own labor The student of industrial development, moreover 


‘ " Autobiography ”, pp 231-2 

1 Principal of Taunton Independent CoUege m 

Soaahsts ”, August 1888 See also Professor 
Conte^torary 
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finds it steadily more and more impossible to trace what is 
precisely the result of each separate man^s toil Complete 
rights of liberty and property necessarily involve, for example, 
the spoliation of the Irish cottier tenant for the benefit of Lord 
Clanricarde What then becomes of the Benthamic principle 
of the greatest happmess of the greatest number ? When the 
Benthamite comes to undei stand the Law of Rent, which of 
the two will he abandon? For he cannot escape the lesson 
of the century, taught alike by the economists, the statesmen, 
and the “ practical men ”, that complete individual liberty, 
with unrestramed private ownership of the instruments of 
wealth production, is irreconcileable with the common weal 
The free struggle for existence among ourselves menaces our 
survival as a healthy and permanent social organism Evolu- 
tion, Professor Huxley^ declares, is the substitution of con- 
sciously regulated co-ordination among the units of each 
organism, for blind anarchic competition. Thirty years ago 
Herbert Spencer demonstrated the incompatibility of full pri- 
vate property in land with the modern democratic State and 
almost every economist now preaches the same doctrine The 
Radical is rapidly arriving, from practical experience, at similar 
conclusions ; and the steady mcrease of the government regula- 
tion of private enterprise, the growth of muniapal administra- 
tion, and the rapid shifting of the burden of taxation directly 
to rent and mterest, mark m treble lines the statesman’s uncon- 
scious abandonment of the old Individualism, and our irresis- 
tible glide into collectivist Sociahsm 

It was inevitable that the Democracy should learn this 
lesson With the masses painfully consaous of the failure of 
Individualism to create a decent social life for four-fifths 
of the people,® it might have been foreseen that Individualism 
could not survive their advent to political power If private 
property in land and capital necessarily keeps the many 
workers permanently poor (through no fault of their own) m 
order to make the few idlers rich (from no merit of their own), 
private property m land and capital will inevitably go the way 
of the feudalism which it superseded The economic analysis 

1 Contemporary Revieia, February 1888 

2 Social Statics ”, passim 

3 See Professor I,eone Levi’s letter to tlie Tunes, isth August, 1886, 
and Mir Frederic Harrison’s speech at the Industrial Remnnejation 
Conference held in January 1885 (Report, p 429) 
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confirms the rough generalization of the suffering people The 
history of mdustnal evolution points to the same result , and 
for two generations the world’s chief ethical teachers have been 
urging the same lesson No wonder the heavens of Indivi- 
dualism are rolling up before our eyes like a scroll and even 
the Bishops believe and tremble * 

It IS, of course, possible, as Sir Henry Maine and others 
have suggested, that the whole expeiience of the century is a 
mistake, and that political power will once more swing back 
into the hands of a monarch or an aristocratic oligarchy It is, 
indeed, want of faith in Democracy which holds back most 
educated sympathisers with Socialism from frankly acceptinc 
its principles What the economic side of such political 
atavism would be it is not easy to forecast The machine 
industry and steam power could hardly be dismissed with the 
caucus and the ballot-box So long, however, as Democracy in 
political administration continues to be the dommant principle. 
Socialism may be quite safely predicted as its economic obverse, 
in spite of those freaks or aberrations of Democracy which have 
already here and there thrown up a short-lived monarchy or 
a romantic dictatorship Every increase in the political power 
of the preletariat will most surely be used by them for their 
economic and social protection In England, at any rate, the 
history of the century serves at once as their guide and their 
justification 

^ See Report of the Lambeth Episcopal Conference, 1888, subject, 
*' Socialism ” also the proceedings of the Central Conference of Dio 
cesan Councils, June 1889 (paper on Socialism by Canon Furse) 
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By WII/I/IAM CI/ARKE, MA. 

My object in the following paper is to piesent a brief narrative 
of the economic history of the last century or century and a 
half. From this I wish to draw a moral That moral is that 
there has been and is proceeding an economic evolution, 
practically independent of our individual desires or prejudices, 
an evolution which has changed for us the whole social problem 
by changing the conditions of material production, and which 
ipso facto effects a revolution in our modern life To learn 
clearly what that revolution is, and to prepare ourselves for 
taking advantage of it in due course — ^this I take to be briefly 
what is meant by Socialism The ignorant public, represented 
by, let us say, the average bishop or member of Parliament, 
hears of the ** Social Revolution and instantly thinks of 
street nots, noyades, with a coup d*Hat a loth of August, fol- 
lowed perhaps by its nemesis m an i8th Brumaire But these 
are not the Social Revolution That great change is proceeding 
silently every day Each new hne of railway which opens up 
the trackless desert, every new machine which supplants hand 
labor, each fresh combination formed by capitalists, every new 
labor organization, every change in prices, each new invention 
— all these forces and many more are actually working out a 
social revolution before our eyes, for they are changing 
fundamentally the economic basis of life There may possibly 
come some one supreme moment of time in which a great 
dramatic incident will reveal to men the significance of fhe 
changes which have led up to it, and of which it is merely 
the final expression And future historians may write of that 
as The Revolution just as historians now write of the fall of the 
Bastille, or the execution of lyouis X\T, as though these events 
constituted the French Revolution instead of being the final 
terms in a long senes of events which had been loosening the 

58 
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fabric of French feudalism thiough several generations The 
true prophet is not an ignorant soothsayer -who foretells some 
Armageddon, but rather he who perceives the inevitable dnft 
and tendency of things Somewhat in this spirit we may 
consider the economic history of the modem industnal era 
in order to discern its meaning, to see what it has led up 
to, and what, consequently, are the problems with which we 
find ourselves confronted to-day 
Had we visited a village or small town in England where 
industrial operations were going on 150 years ago, what should 
we have found? No tall chimney, vomiting its clouds of 
smoke, would have been visible, no huge building with its 
hundred windows blaaing with hght would have loomed up 
before the traveller as he entered the town at dusk, no dm 
of machinery would have been heard, no noise of steam 
hammers, no huge blast furnaces would have met his eye, 
nor would miles of odors wafted from chemical works have 
saluted his nostrils If Lancashire had been the scene of 
his visit he would have found a number of narrow led-bnck 
houses with high steps in front, and outside wooden shutters 
such as one may still see m the old parts of some Lancashire 
towns to-day Inside each of these houses was a little family 
workshop, containing neither master nor servant, m which 
the family 3ointly contributed to produce by the labor of their 
hands a piece of cotton cloth The father provided his own 
warp of linen yarn, and his cotton wool for weft He had 
purchased the yam in a prepared state, while the wool for 
the weft was carded and spun by his wife and daughters, and 
the doth was woven by himself and his sons There was a 
simple division of labor in the tiny cottage factory , but all the 
implements necessary to produce the cotton cloth were owned 
by the producers There was neither capitalist nor wage- 
receiver the weaver controlled his own labor, effected his 
own exchange, and received himself the equivalent of his own 
product Such was the germ of the great Enghsh cotton 
manufacture Ferdinand Lassalle said " Society consists of 
mnety-six proletaires and four capitalists That is your 
State ” But in old Lancashire there was neither capitalist 
nor proletaire 

Or even much later had one visited— Stafford, let us say, 
one would not have found the large modem shoe-factory, with 
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Its bewildeiing vanety of machines, each one with a human 
machine by its side For shoemakmg then was a pure handi- 
craft, requiring skill, judgment, and some measure of artistic 
sense Each shoemaker worked m his own little house, bought 
his own mateiial from the leather merchant, and fashioned 
every part of the shoe with his own hand, aided by a few 
simple and inexpensive tools He believed there was ** nothmg 
like leather ”, and had not yet learned the art of putting on 
cheap soles, not made of leather, to cheap boots, which, in a 
month’s time, will be almost worn out Very likely the shoe- 
maker had no vote , but he was never hable to be locked out 
by his employer, or to be obhged to go on strike against a 
reduction of wages with his boy m prison for satisfying hunger 
at the expense of the neighboring baker, or his girl on the 
streets to pay for her new dress Such was the simple 
industrialism of our great-gieat-grandfathers But their mode 
of life was destined to change All pi ogress, says Mr Herbeit 
Spencer, is differentiation, and this formidable factor began 
to appear in the quiet sleepy English country About 1760 
a large share of calico-printing was transferred from London 
to Lancashire, where labor was then cheaper There was a 
consequent fall in prices, and an increased demand for calicoes 
of linen warp and cotton weft Then the Manchester dealers, 
instead of buying fustians and calicoes from the weaver, began 
to furnish him ivith the materials for his cloth, and to pay 
him a fixed price per piece for the work when executed So 
the Manchester dealer became what the French call an entre- 
preneur, and the transformation of the mdependent weaver 
into a wage receiver began The iron law of wages and the 
unemployed question also began to loom dimly up For as 
the weaver came to hire himself to the dealer, so the weaver 
let out part of his woik, and it frequently happened that the 
sum which the master weaver received from his employer was 
less than what he found himself compelled to pay to those 
whom he employed in spinning. ” He durst not, however, 
complain,” says Mr Watts 111 bis article on cotton {” Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica ”), ” much less abate the spinner’s price, 
lest his looms should be unemployed ” The quantity of yarn 
producible under this simple system by the aid of the one- 
thread wheel was very small The whole did not exceed m 
quantity what 50,000 spindles of our piescnt machinery can 
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yield As one man can now superintend 2,000 spindles, it will 
be seen that twenty-five men with machinery can produce 
as much as the whole population of old Lancashire In 1750 
the first important invention in the cotton industry was made 
m the shape of a fly-shuttle, invented by Kaye of Bury In 
1760 improvements were made in the carding process. In 
1767 the spmnmg-]enny was invented by Hargieaves, and this 
was at length brought to work as many as eighty spindles 
The uigenious Hargreaves had ample opportunity for practical 
study of the “ unemployed ’* question, for the spinners, some 
of whom were forced into idleness by the new invention, broke 
mto his house and destroyed his machine Shortly after, there 
was a general nsing over industrial Lancashire, the poor 
hand-workers, whose prophetic souls were evidently dreaming 
on things to come, scouring the country and breaking in pieces 
every carding and spinning machine they could find 
Progress by differentiation, however, heeded not the second 
sight of Lancashire workers In 1769, Arkwright contnved the 
spinning frame, and obtained his patent for spinning with 
rollers In i 755 > Crompton, of Bolton, invented the mule-jenny, 
enabhug warps of the finest quahty to be spun In 1 792 , further 
improvements in this machine were made by Pollard, of Man- 
chester, and Kelly , of Glasgow In 1785, steam was first applied 
to the spinning of cotton in Nottinghamshire In 1784 the Rev 
E Cartwright, of Kent, in\ented power-loom weaving, and 
completed and patented his invention in August, 1787 Here, 
then, within a period of about forty years, was a series of 
mechanical inventions which had the effect of absolutely 
changfing the method of production, and enormously increasing 
the output, of dividing the labour of producing, which had 
formerly been effected by a single family within the walls 
of a single room, between scores and hundreds of people, 
each of whom only undertook a single process in a complex 
operation , of massing together hundreds of thousands of people 
under new conditions , of bringmg a heretofore isolated district 
into intimate relations with distant foreign lands, and of 
separating the work of spinning or weaving from the ownership 
of the instruments by whose aid the work was done The 
independent weaver was gone, or rather he was subjected, like 
an amoeba, to a process of fission, but with this difference that 
Whereas the amceba produces by fission other similar amoebze, 
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the weaver was differentiated into a person called an employer 
and another called an employ 6 or “ hand ** Multiply this 
** hand ” by thousands, and we get the mill or factory, divided 
into departments, each with its special detail of work, each 
detail fitting into all the rest, each machine taking up the work 
where the last machine left it, and each contributing its share 
to the joint product. Multiply the employer , add 
enormously to the aggregate of his capital , remove the barner 
of national frontiers from his opeiations, relieve him of the 
duty of personal supervision, and we get the joint-stock 
capitalist 

Pause a moment to consider the famous world-events which 
made so much noise while these mdustiial processes were going 
on The conquest of Canada, the victoiies of Clive in India, 
the Seven Years* War, the successful revolt of the American 
colonies, the Declaration of Independence and formation of 
the American Constitution, the deeds of Frederic the Great, 
Pitt’s accession to powei, Washington’s election to the Presi- 
dency, the Fall of the Bastille, the death of Mirabeau, the fall 
of the old French monarchy, the National Convention — ^all 
these great events which shook the world were con- 
temporary with the industrial revolution in England, and 
that revolution was in promise and potency more important 
than them all 

I will glance at the development of another great industry , 
that of iron In former times non was largely worked m the 
south of England, notably in Sussex, in a distnct now purely 
agricultural By the middle of the eighteenth century, impor- 
tant iron mdustries had begun to cluster round Coalbrookdale , 
and here many of the industrial changes in the working of iron 
were first introduced Fiom 1766 to 1784 improvements were 
made m the mode of working malleable iron and of transfernng 
cast into wrought iron The puddling forge was invented in 
1784 , and It gave an immense impetus to the manufacture In 
1828 the use of the hot blast was substituted for cold air, in 
1842 Nasmyth invented the steam-hammer, and in 1856 the 
Bessemei process of makmg steel was patented Subsequently 
we have the Siemens regenerative furnace and gas producer, 
the use of machinery in lieu of hand labor for puddling, the 
casting of steel under great pressure, and the improvements 
m the Bessemer process As a result of these inventions the 
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increase in the production of steel during the last few years, 
especially in the United States and Great Britain, has been enor- 
mous In all this we see the same senes of phenomena, all tend- 
mg to huge monopohes Machinery supplants hand labor , pro- 
duction IS gieatly stimulated, the immense capital needed 
enables only the large producers to survive in the competitive 
conflict , and we get as the net result well defined aggregations 
of capital on the one hand, and dependent machine mmders 
on the other 

I have alluded to the shoe industry as having been formerly 
a pure handicraft Simple machine processes for fastening 
soles and heels to inner soles began to be adopted in 1809, 
and from that time onward successive inventions have con- 
verted the pure handicraft into one of the most mechanical 
industries m the world In the United States in 1881 no less 
than 50,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes were sewn by the 
Blake-Mackay machines A visitor to a shoe factory to-day 
will see the following machines for cutting leather, for press- 
ing rollers for sole leather, for stamping out sole and heel 
pieces, for blocking and cnmpmg, for moulding uppers 01 
vamps, for vamp-folding, for eyeletting, lasting, trimming and 
paring, scouring, sand papenng and burnishing, for stamping, 
peg-cutting and nail-rasping It is well to witness all these pro- 
cesses going on in one large factory in order to grasp fully the 
idea that the old individual mdustry of the last century is 
almost as extinct as the mastodon — ^that the worker in a shoe 
factory to-day is, so to speak, a machine in a vast complex 
system The great industry has supplanted the small one, 
such great mdustry involves the aggregation of capital con- 
sequently competition on the part of the small producer is 
opeless and impossible Thus in the proletarian class the 
intensity of the struggle for existence is increased, keeping 
down wages and ever widening the margin of the unemployed 
class The small producer must become a wage earner eithei 
as manager, foreman, or workman As well attempt to meet 
athng guns with bows and arrows, or steel cruisers armed 
^th dynamite bombs with the little cockle-shells in which 
Uenry V’s army crossed over to wun the field at Agincourt, as 
o set up single shoe-makers or cotton-weavers against the vast 

machinery The revolution is 
ned to no one industry, to no one land While most fully 
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developed jn England, it is extending to most industries and 
to all lands Prmce Kropotkin, it is true, reminds us in an m- 
teresting aitkle m the Ntncieenth Centuiy for October, 1888, 
that a number of small industries can still be found in town 
and country That is so, no doubt; and it is not unhkely that 
for a long time to come many small trades may exist, and some 
may even flourish But the countries m which small industries 
flourish-most are precisely those in which there is least machine 
industry, and where consequently capitalism is least developed 
In no country, says Kropotbn, are there so many small pro- 
ducers as in Russia Exactly, and in no country is there so 
little machinery or such an inefficient lailuay system in pro- 
portion to population and resources On the other hand, in no 
country is machinery so extensively used as m the United 
States t and it is precisely that countiy which contains the 
fewest small industries m proportion to population and re- 
sources Many of the small mdustries, too, as Kropotkin 
admits, are carried on by persons who have been displaced 
by machines, and who have thus been thrown unemployed on 
the labor market , or who have drifted into large towns, espe- 
cially mto Eondon, because in the country there was no work 
for them At best the great majonty of these people earn but 
a scanty and precanous living , and, judging from the number 
of hawkers and vendors who wander about suburban streets and 
roads without selhng anything, one would imagine that great 
numbers can scarcely make any hving at all 
Furthermore, when Kropotkm refers to the sweaters' 
victims, and to the people in country places who make on a 
small scale clothes or furniture which they dispose of to the 
dealers in large towns, and so forth, let it be remembered liat 
so long as human labor is cheaper than machinery it will be 
utilized by capitalists in this way The capitahst uses or does 
not use machinery according as it pays or does not pay , and if 
he can draw to an unlimited extent on the margin of unem- 
ployed labor, paying a bare subsistence wage, he will do so, 
as the evidence given before the House of Eords Committee on 
Sweating shews While admitting then that a good many small 
mdustnes exist, and that some will continue to exist for an 
indefinite time, I do not think that such facts make against the 
general proposition that the tendency is to large production by 
machinery, involving the grouping of men and the massing of 
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capital, with all the economic and social consequences thereby 
involved 

Even agriculture, that one occupation in which old-fashioned 
individualism might be supposed safe, is being subjected to 
capitalism The huge farms of Dakota and California, contain- 
ing single fields of wheat miles long, are largely owned by joint 
stock corporations and cultivated exclusively by machmery It 
was the displacement of human labor by machinery on these 
farms as well as the crises in mming operations which helped to 
bring about the phenomenon of an unemployed class in the 
richest region of the world, and led Mr Henry George to wnte 
his “ Progress and Poverty These huge farms, combined 
with the wheat “ corners ” in New York and Chicago and the 
great railway corporations of America, have played havoc with 
many of the small farmers of the Mississippi Valley, as the 
statistics respecting mortgaged farms will show And when 
It IS remembered that the American farmer will be more and 
more obliged to meet the growmg competition of the wheat of 
India, produced by the cheapest labor m the world, his 
prospect does not appear to be very bright 
In order to perceive clearly the immense development of 
machine industry and the consequent displacement of labor, 
one must resort to figures, mere rhetonc being of no avail The 
followmg figures are ated from the United States, because 
American public statistics are so much better than British, 
being both more complete and more accessible The facts are 
taken from the first Annual Report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics in Washington for 1886 The 
Commissioner, inquiring into the industrial crisis, finds that it 
IS mainly due to the immense development of machine industry 
under the joint-stock system , and he takes up vanous trades 
one after another to show how labor has been displaced by 
machmery In the timber busmess, he says, twelve laborers 
uith a Bucker machine w'lll dress 12,000 staves The same 
number of men by hand labour would have dressed in the same 
time only 2,500 In the manufacture of paper a machme now 
used for drying and cutting, run by four men and six girls, will 
do the work formerly done by loo persons, and do it iuch 
oetter In the manufacture of wall-paper the best evidence 
puts the displacement in the proportion of a hundred to one 
tn a phosphate mine in South Carolina ten men accomplish 
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with machinery what loo men handle without it m the same 
time There has been a displacement of 50 per cent m the 
manufacture of rubbei boots and shoes In South Carolina 
pottery the product is ten times greater by machine processes 
than by muscular labor. In the manufacture of saws, expen- 
enced men consider that there has been a displacement of three 
men out of five In the weaving of silk the displacement has 
been 95 per cent , and m the winding of silk 90 per cent A 
large soap manufacturing concern carefully estimates the dis- 
placement of labor in its work at 50 per cent. In making wme 
in California a crushing machine has been introduced with 
which one man can crush and stem 80 tons of grapes m a day, 
representing an amount of work formerly requiring eight men 
In woollen goods modern machinery has reduced muscular 
labor 33 per cent m the cardmg department, 50 per cent in the 
spinning, and 25 per cent m the weaving. In some lands of 
spmnmg one hundred to one represents the displacement In 
the whole United States in 1886 the machinery was equal to 
3,500,000 horse power If men only had been employed, it 
would have required 21,000,000 to turn out the actual total 
product the real number was four milhons To do the work 
accomplished in 1S86 m the United States by power machinery 
and on the railways would have required men representing a 
population of 172,500,000 The actual population of the United 
States m 1886 was something under 60,000,000, or a little more 
than one-third. 

Commenting on these very remarkable statistics, the Labor 
Commissioner says “ The appaieiit evils resulting from the 
mtroduction of machinery and the consequent subdivision of 
labor have to a large extent, of course, been offset by advan- 
tages gained , but it must stand as a positive statement, which 
cannot be successfully controverted, that this wonderful intro- 
duction and extension of power machinery is one of the prime 
causes, if not the prime cause, of the novel industrial condition 
m which the manufacturing nations find themselves ” One of 
the results of the “ novel industrial condition ” m Amenca 
m 1885 was an unemployed class vanously estimated at from 
one to two millions of men, the condition of many of whom as 
tramps furnished subjects for some very sorry jests to the 
American press Such facts as are here suggested will show how 
a new country may soon be reduced to a condition which aggre- 
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gated capital on the one hand and unemployed labor on the 
other render little better than that of an old European State 
with its centunes of misery and oppression And incidentally 
they also show that such a nostrum as emigration, if intended 
not as a palliative but as a solution, is simply quackery The 
mference would seem to be irresistible Just as fast as capita- 
lists find It profitable to introduce improved machinery, as fast 
also wiU the helplessness of a groiving number of the prole- 
tanat mcrease The “ unemployed ” question is the sphinx 
which will devour us if we cannot answer her nddle 
The wonderful expansion of Lancashire perhaps affords the 
best illustration of the change from individual to collective 
industry A cotton mill in one of the dismal “ hell-holes ” 
called towns m Lancashire is a wonderful place, full of be- 
wildermg machines Here is a machine called an “ opener,” 
by which 15,000 lbs of cotton can be opened in 56 hours 
There is a throstle, the spindles of which make from 6,000 to 
7 »ooo revolutions per mmute Here is a man who, with the aid 
of two piecers to take up and join the broken ends, can work 
2,000 spmdles Among the distinct separate machines used are 


opener, scutcher and lap machme, drawnng frame, slubbing 
frame, mtemiediate frame, rovmg frame, throstle, self-acting 
mule and hand mule, doublmg frame, and mule doublers or 
t^ers By means of these appliances the following results 
ave been attained Withm eight years, from 1792 to 1800, the 
quantity of cotton exported from the United States to Lanca- 
shire had mcreased from 138,000 lbs to 18,000,000 lbs In 1801 
l^ancashire took 84,000 bales of cotton from the United States 
1876 she took 2,075,000 bales, and whereas m the former 


year only 14,000 bales came from India, in 1876 from that 
country came 775,000 bales, besides a great increase in Brazi- 
au cotton, and a new import of 332,000 bales from Egypt In 
«05, one million pieces of calico were sold m the Blackburn 
market during the whole year , and that was considered a very 
arge sale In 1884, accordmg to Ellison’s Annual Review of 
e Cotton Trade, there were exported 4,417,000,000 yards of 
piece goods besides the vast quantity produced for home con- 

ha ^ cottages with their 

nu-iooms of a century before, Lancashire contained 2,655 
on actories with 37 , 515,772 spinning spindles and 463,118 
wer looms, and she produced yarn and piece goods to the 
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weight of 1,088,890,000 lbs, and of the value of ;^95>447>ooo 
See too how through the use of machinery the cost of produc- 
tion had been lowered In 1790 the price of spinning the yarn 
known technically as No 100 was 4s per lb in 1826 it had 
been reduced to 6J^d The sale price of yarn No 100 m 1786 
was 38s in 1793 It was reduced to 15s id , in 1803 to 8s 4d , 
in 1876 to 2S 6d The decreased cost in each case followed on 
economy in production, itself dependent on mcreased differen- 
tiation m machinery, that in turn involving larger and laigei 
capital I* and that again necessitating aggregation and the crush- 
ing out of small concerns which could not command machmery 
or sell at a profit in competition wuth it. 

Speculatmg on the possibihty of foreign competition des- 
troying the mdustnal supremacy of Lancashire, Mr Watts 
wntes in the “Encyclopaedia Bntannica“ “It may perhaps be 
sufficient to recall to our readers the small part of the cost of 
the commodity which now belongs to the labor of the land, and 
the daily diminution which is takmg place even of that part, by 
the introduction of new mechanical substitutes ” ' Mr Watts 
wrote as an expert; and the inference one is compelled to draw 
from his dictum is that concentration of capital and growth of 
monopoly must continue to develope , and that the “ unem- 
ployed “ problem must force itself on Lancashire One who is 
not an expert will only venture to cnticise with great diffidence 
Mr Watts’s optimistic tone , but it is well to point out that m 
India capitalists can command the cheapest labor in the world 
— ^labor too, at present entirely unregulated by law The cotton 
of India, and also of Asiatic Russia, is spun and woven near to 
where it is grown, and where it can easily command the great 
Asiatic market One is not surpnsed to find theiefore that the 
Bombay cotton mills are already giving cause for some anxiety 
m Lancashire, and there seems no rational ground for sup- 
posing that that anxiety will decrease, in which case the 
mcreasmg competition would seem to involve m Lancashire 
either immense development of machmery or reduction in 
wages m order to cheapen the cost of production Either 
alternative forces the social problem forward 

I now pass on to consider the social problem as it has actually 
been forced on the attention of the British Government through 
the new industrial conditions 

» " Enc Bntt ” art '* Cotton ’» 
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The unrestrained power of capitalism very speedly reduced 
a large part of England to a deplorable condition. The Mrs 
Jellybys of the philanthropic v/orld were busy ministenng to 
the wants of Bonoboola Gha by ■means of tracts and blankets, 
neither of -which were of the slightest use to those for whom 
they were intended. But Bonoboola Gha was an earthly 
paradise compared with civilized England There "was not a 
savage m the islands of the Pacific who was not better fed, 
happier, healthier, and more contented than the majority of the 
workers in the mdustnal parts of England Children, it was 
discovered, were transferred in large numbers to the north, 
where they were housed in pent-up buildings adjoining the 
factones, and kept to long hours of labor The work was 
earned on day and night without intermission, so that the beds 
were said never to become cold, inasmuch as one batch of 
children rested while another batch went to the looms, only 
half the requisite number of beds being provided for all Epi- 
detnic fevers were nfe in consequence Medical inspectors 
reported the rapid spread of malformation of the bones, curva- 
ture of the spme, heart diseases, rupture, stunted growth, 
asthma, and premature old age among children and young 
persons the said children and young persons being worked 
y manufacturers without any kind of restraint Manufactur- 
^ug profits in Lancashire were being at the same time reckoned 
at hundreds and even thousands per cent The most terrible 
condition of things existed in the mines, where children of both 
sexes worked together, half naked, often for sixteen houis a 
^ay In the fetid passages, children of seven, six, and even 
oin years of age, were found at work Women were employed 
u erground, many of them even while pregnant, at the most 
^ au^g labour After a child was bom, its mother was 
lu less than a week, m an atmosphere charged 
Lie ®cid In some places women stood all day 

wh ^ ^ water and subject to an intense heat One w'oman 

and avowed that she was wet through all day long, 

yoto ^ ^ t ^ Women and 

the if old drew coal along the passages of 

^ their ®^whng on all fours with a girdle passmg round 
cart harnessed by a chain between their legs to the 

a little in Scotland reported that he “ found 

girl, six years of age, carrying half a cwt , and making 
5 

I 
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regularly fourteen long journeys a day The height ascended 
and the distance along the road exceeded in each journey the 
height of St Paul’s Cathedral.” ” I have repeatedly worked,” 
said one giil seventeen years of age, ” for twenty-fom hours ” 
The ferocity of the men was worse than that of wild beasts, 
and childien were often maimed and sometimes killed with 
impunity Drunkenness was naturally general Short hves 
and brutal ones were the rule The men, it was said, ** die 
off like rotten sheep ; and each generation is commonly extmct 
soon after fifty ” Such was a large part of industrial England 
under the unrestrained rule of the capitalist There r ati be no 
doubt that far greater misery prevailed than m the Southern 
States during the era of slavery The slave was property — 
often valuable property , and it did not pay his owner to ill-treat 
him to such a degree as to render him useless as a wealth- 
producer But if the ” free ” Englishman were injured or 
killed, thousands could be had to fill his place for nothing 
Had this state of things continued we should have returned 
to a state of nature with a vengeance Of man thus depicted 
we may say with Tennyson 

" Dragons of the prime, 

That tare each other in their slime, 

Were mellow music match'd with him ” 

It was evident that capitalist monopoly must be restramed, 
reluctant as English statesmen brought up under the com- 
mercial system were to interfere The zenith of latsser fatre 
was at the close of the last century , but a great fabnc often 
looks most imposing shortly before it begms to collapse The 
first piece of labor legislation was the Morals and Health Act 
of 1802, which interfered with the accommodation provided to 
children by the employers, to which reference has been made 
The Cotton Mills Act was passed m 1819, partly owing to the 
exertions of Robert Ou eii It limited the age at which children 
might work m factories , and it limited the time of their laboi 
to seventy-two hours per week Seventy-two hours for a child 
of nine who ought to have been playing m the green fields • 
And even that was a vast improvement on the previous state 
of things Saturday labor was next shortened by an Act passed 
by the Radical politiaan, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, in 1825 
Workmen, Radicals, Tories, and philanthropists then joined in 
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an agitation under Mr Richard Oastler, a Conservative menibei 
of Parliament, to secure a Ten Hours* Bill Hobhouse tried by 
a Bill introduced in 1831 to reduce the time in textile indus- 
tries , but he was beaten by the northern manufacturers How- 
ever, Althorp the Whig leader, who had helped to defeat Hob- 
house, was obhged himself to mtroduce a measure by which 
night work was prohibited to young persons, and the hours of 
work were reduced to sixty-nme a week Cotton-mill owners 
were at the same time disqualified for acting as justices m cases 
of infiingement of the law This measure is regarded by Dr 
E Von Plener m his useful manual as the first real Factory 
Act Mr Thomas Sadler, who had succeeded Oastler as leader 
in the cause of the factory operatives, brought in a Bill in 1832 
Inmfmg the hours of labor for persons under eighteen , but it 
was met by a storm of opposition from manufacturing members 
and withdrawn 

To Sadler succeeded that excellent man, who has perhaps 
done more for the working-classes than any other public man of 
our time, Dord Ashley, better known as Eord Shaftesbury 
And here let me pause to pomt out that it was the Radicals 
and a large section of the Tones who took the side of the 
operatives agamst the Whigs, official Conservatives and manu- 
factunng class The latter class is sometimes regarded as 
Eiberal I thmk the truth is, that it captured and held for 
some time the Liberal fort, and made Liberalism identical with 
its policy and interests If the men of this class had the cynical 
candor of Mr Joy Gould, they might have imitated his reply 
when examined by a legislative committee “ "What are your 
pohtics, Mr Gould “ Well, m a Republican distnct I am 
Republican, m a Democratic district I am a Democrat , but I 
am always an Ene Railroad man ” One of Lord Ashley’s 
strong opponents was Sir Robert Peel, the son of a Lancashire 
capitalist, but the most bitter and persistent was Mr John 
Bnght Lord Ashley introduced a Ten Hours’ Bill which 
included adults Lord Althorp refused to legislate for adults, 
but himself passed an Act in 1833 prohibiting night work to 
those under eighteen , fixing forty-eight hours per week as the 
maximum for children, and sixty-nme for young persons, also 
providing for daily attendance at school, and certain holidays in 
the year As this Act repealed that of 1831, manufacturers 
were again eligible to sit as justices m factory cases, and 
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although numerous infractions were reported by mspectors, the 
offenders in many cases got off scot free In 1840 Lord Ashley 
brought to tile notice of Parliament the condition of young 
people employed in mines > and through his activity was passed 
the first Mining Act, prohibiting underground work by women 
and by boys under ten Peel then passed a consohdating 
Factory Act in 1S44 Lord Ashley proposed to restrict to ten 
per day the working hours for young persons , but Peel defeated 
the proposal by threatenmg to resign if it were earned By 
the Act of 1844 the labor of children was limited to six and a 
half hours per day , and they had to attend school three hours 
daily during the first five days of the week The next year, 
184s, Lord Ashley secured the passage of a Bill forbiddmg 
night work to women In 1S47 Mr Fielden introduced a Bill 
limiting the time of labor for all women and young persons to 
eleven hours per day, and after May 1848 to ten hours Peel 
and the factory owners opposed but the Bill was carried The 
Act of 1850 further reduced the legal working day for women 
and young persons ; and an Act of 1853 prohibited the employ- 
ment of children before 6 a m , or after 6pm In i860 bleach- 
ing and dyeing works were subjected to the factory laws 
Further legislation on this branch of industry took place m 
1870 A Mines Act w as passed in i860, and made more stnn- 
gent m 1863 with leference to safety and ventilation Acts with 
reference to the lace industry were passed in the years 1861-64, 
to bakehouses in 1863, chimney-sweeping and pottery works in 
1864 The Workshops Regulation Act, relatmg to small trades 
and handicrafts was passed m 1867, and a consolidating Factory 
and Workshops Act in 1871 The Act now in foice is the 
Factory and Workshops Act 1878, modified in respect of cer- 
tain industries by the Act of 1883 Further Acts relative to the 
regulations of mines were passed in 1872 and 1887 
This brief and imperfect survey of the legislation which has 
destroyed the regime of latsser faire is sufficient for my purpose 
to prove (i) That with private property m the necessary in- 
struments of production, individual liberty as understood by 
the eighteenth century reformers must be more and more re- 
stricted, * e , that in our existing economic condition indivi- 
dualism IS impossible and absurd (2) That even hostile or in- 
different politicians have been compelled to recognise this {3) 
That unrestrained capitalism tends as surely to cruelty and 
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oppression as did feudalism or chattel slavery (4) That the 
remedy has been, as a matter of fact, of a Socialistic character, 
mvolving collective checking of individual greed and the paring 
of slices off the profits of capital m the interests of the working 
community These four propositions can scarcely be contested 
The immense develoiJment of English industry under the 
conditions previously set forth uas due in great degree to the 
fact that England had secured an immense foreign market m 
which she had for a long time no formidable rival Most of the 
wars in which England was engaged dunng the eighteenth ccn* 
tury are quite unintelligible until it is understood that they 
were commercial wars mtended to secure commercial supre- 
macy for England The overthrow of the Stuart monarchy was 
directly associated with the nse to supreme power of the rich 
market dass, especially the London merchants The revolution 


of 1688 marks the definite advent to political power of this class, 
which found the Whig party the great instrument for effecting 
its designs The contrast beueen the old Tory squire who 
stood for Church and Kmg, and the new commercial magnate 
who stood by the Whigs and the House of Hanover, is well 
drawn by Sir Walter Scott in Rob Boy The Banks of 
England and Scotland and the National Debt are among the 
blessings conferred on their descendants by the new mercantile 
rulers They also began the era of corruption m politics which 
IS always connected closely with piedominance of capitalists in 
the State, as we see m France, the United States, and the 
British Colonies “ The desire of the moneyed classes says 
Mr Lecky,* “ to acqmre political power at the expense of the 
country gentlemen was the first and one of the chief causes of 
that political corruption which soon overspread the whole 
system of parliamentary government ” What remained of the 
old anstocracy often found it convenient to form alliances with 
the new plutocracy , and it was this combmation which 
governed England durmg the eighteenth centuiy, and which 
specially determined her foreign pohcy That policy was 
directed tow^d^s the securing of foreign markets and the 
extension of Enghsh trade Napoleon’s sneer at the “ nataon 
of sh^keepers » was not undesen^ed The conquest of Can- 
th^i *'o^'i«est of India under Chve and Warren Hastmgs- 
the latter an agent of a great capitahst body, who illustrLd 
^ "History of the Eighteenth Centurj," 1, 202 
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well in bis Indian career tie methods of his class — the Colonial 
pohcy, the base destruction of Irish manufactures in the m- 
terest of English capitalists, were all part of the same scheme 
The policy was successfully consummated in the war waged bv 
Pitt agamst the French Revolution That Revolution was itself 
brought about mainly by poverty Not only was the French 
peasantry beggared , but some of the new machinery which had 
been brought from England had thrown many persons out of 
work It was mamly unemployed workmen who stormed and 
captured the Bastille ‘ The chief counterblast to the Revolu- 
tion was prepared by Pitt What ivere his motives'^ The 
Austnan and Piussiaii monarchs, the emigrant nobles, the im- 
becile English Kmg and the Tory English bishops may perhaps 
have seiiously believed that England was fighting for altar and 
throne But Pitt was under no such delusion. While he de- 
rived from his illustrious father a real pnde in England, his 
divinities were rather the ledger and the cash-box He was no 
bigot even while an undergraduate at Cambridge he was a 
close student of Adam Smith, he started m public life as a 
reformer, and his refusal to bow to the ignorant prejudices of 
George III. cost him oflSce m i8oi It has been abundantly 
proved that at first he felt no violent antipathy to the Revolu- 
tion A long period elapsed befoie he was brought to join the 
monarchical alliance But he was essentially the great capita- 
list statesman, the political successor of Walpole, the political 
predecessor of Peel He saw that Fiench conquest might 
threaten seriously the English social fabric, and that if Eng- 
land’s chief rival were struck down, the English commercial 
class might gam control of the world’s commerce To secure 
that end he skilfully welded together all the moneyed interests, 
the contractors, landlords, financiers, and shopkeepers, and 
he tried to persuade the simpler poition of the country that 
he was fighting for the sacred cause of religion and morality 
Those who resisted him he flung into prison or transported 
beyond the seas W’^hen the long war was brought to an 
end, the working-classes were in a wretched condition, 
although m those days also there were sophistical politicians 
who tned to prove that never had the people so much reason 
to be contented When, in 1823, the Lancashire weavers 

1 See the evidence contained m Vol I of Mr Morse Stephens 
** History of the French Revolution ” 
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petitioned Parliament to look into their grievances, an honor- 
able member, who had presumably dined well if not wisely, 
had the audacity to declare that the weavers were better off 
than the capitalists — an observation not dissimilar to those we 
have heard in more recent times As a matter of fact, the 
landlords, through protection and high rents — ^the capitalists, 
through enormous profits, were enriched “ beyond the dreams 
of avarice ” But the time had come for a conflict between 


these two classes the conflict which is known as the Free 
Trade controversy Protection was no longer needed by the 
manufacturers, who had supremacy in the world-market, un- 
limited access to raw materials, and a long start of the rest of 
the world in the development of machinery and m industrial 
organization The landlord class on the other hand was 
absolutely dependent on Protection, because the economic 
isolation of England by means of import duties maintained 


the high prices of food which were the souice of the high agri- 
cultural rents Capitalist interests, on the contrary, were 
bound up with the interaction betn^een England and the rest 
of the world , and the time had come when the barriers which 
had prevented that interaction must be pulled down The 


triumph of Free Trade therefore signifies economically the 
decay of the old landlord class pure and simple, and the victory 
of capitalism The capitalist class was originally no fonder of 
Free Trade than the landlords It destroyed in its own interest 
the woollen manufacture in Ireland, and it would have 
throttled the trade of the Colonies had it not been for the 
successful resistance of Massachusetts and Virginia It was 
Proectionist so long as it suited its purpose to be so But when 
cheap raw material was needed for its looms, and cheap bread 
for Its workers when it feared no foreign competitor, and had 
established itself securely in India, in North America, in the 
Paafic, then it demanded Free Trade " Nothing in the his- 
tory of political imposture ”, says Mr Lecky, ” is more curious 
than the success with which, during the Anti-Corn Law agita- 
tion, the notion was disseminated that on questions of Pro- 
tection and Free Trade the manufacturing classes have been 
peculiarly liberal and enlightened, and the landed classes 
P^uharly selfish and ignorant It is indeed true that when in 

tol the pressure o£ population ou subsistence 

had made a change in the Com Laus inevitable, the manufac- 
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turmg classes placed themselves at the head of a Free Trade 
movement from which they must necessanly have derived the 
chief benefit, while the entire risk and sacrifice were thrown 
upon others But it is no less true that there is scarcely a 
manufacture in England which has not been defended m the 
spirit of the narrowest and most jealous monopoly, and the 
growing ascendancy of the commercial classes after the Revo- 
lution IS nowhere more apparent than in the multiplied restric- 
tions of the English Commercial Code ” ^ 

Cheap raw matenal having been secured by the English 
manufacturer through a senes of enactments extendmg over a 
generation; and machmery having been so developed as to 
enormously increase production, England sent her textile and 
metal products all over the world , and her manufacturers sup- 
ported exactly that policy which enabled them to secure mai- 
kets for their goods or raw produce to work up in their mills 
Cobdenism was in the ascendant; and the State was more 
and moie regarded from the commercial point of view The 
so-called “ Manchester school ** was in the maiTi a peace party 
because war weakens that confidence on which commerce is 
based But this attachment to peace prmciples did not prevent 
Cobden himself from declaring for a powerful navy as an instru- 
ment of commercial insurance Nor did it prevent Manchester 
from supporting Palmerston’s nefanous Chinese policy m 1857, 
or the equally nefanous aggression in Egypt in 1882 both 
being regarded as helpful to Manchester trade In behalf 
of this extension of English trade to new markets war has been 
made on China, Egypt, the Soudan, Burmah, and Thibet 
Germany follows England with cautious tread Adventurers 
like Emin, Stanley, and Bartelott are employed to ** open up ” 
Afnca to the gentle influences of civilization by the agency of 
rum and revolver, under the pietence of putting down the slave 
trade. France, not to be behmd, exploits Tonquin m the 
interests of Pans speculators An unscrupulous government 
in Italy attempts to divert the attention of the country from 
domestic reforms to expeditions in Africa in the mterests of 
moneyed people in Europe Perhaps the greatest move is yet 
to come the move on the vast market of China For this 
England, America, France, and Germany will compete Ten- 
tative steps are already being taken By her absorption of 
^ ” History of the Eighteenth Centur) iv 450 
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Bnrmah and her operations in Thibet, England is approaching 
nearer to China By her acquisition of Tonqum, France has 
been brought into actual contact with China America will 
probably, by a judicious reduction of her tariff, compete with 
England all over the Pacific, and will send her goods from the 
Atlantic ports through the Panama or Nicaragua Canal of the 
near future In short, the machinery for the wholesale ex- 
ploitation of Asia and Africa is in rapid progress The whole 
globe will soon be the private property of the capitalist class 
The appropnation of the planet has been powerfully aided 
by the developments of transport and communications in our 
time mdeed, it would have been impossible without them 
The mere application of machinery to production could not 


have produced the economic results of to-day but for the 
shmkage of the globe caused by railways and telegraphs 
For It IS through these inventions that the capitalist class has 
become cosmopolitan, has broken up old habits, destroyed local 
associations, spared nothing either beautiful or venerable where 
profit was concerned It has assimilated the conditions of life 


in various lands, and has brought about a general uniformitj 
which accounts for much of the ennui felt in modern life 
As England was the first country to develope machine in- 
dustry, so was she the first to develope railways and to form 
a powerful steam mercantile manne Through the latter agency 
she has now in her hands about sixty-four per cent of the 
carding trade of the world Within sixty years about 350,000 
miles of railway have been built throughout the globe Atlantic 
and Pacific are united by several hnes of steel, while the loco- 
motive has penetrated remote regions of Afnca inhabited by 
barbarons tribes, and wastes of central Asia where it confront 
the relics of dead and buned cmhzations This immense 
power, t e greatest in the modern world, is mainly m the hands 
of mouopohst corporations, among whom there is the same 
necessary tendency to aggregation, only far more mLked as“s 
found m productive industries The first small lines built to 
connect towns not far off have been added to others bit bv If 
® ^ the onpnal Stockton and Darbngton Radway 

controls as nmcb as 7,000 nnlea oT^ LTfbe 
oontnry wrU perhaps see the great Srh^rP^ffr^ 
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existence As in railways, so in steam vessels Huge fleets like 
the Cunard, the Orient, the Messagenes Mantimes, are owned 
by cosmopolitan capital, and sustain the traflSc and commerce, 
not of a country, not even of a continent, but of the whole 
world Such is the immense revolution in the methods of distn- 
bution effected in our time by the operation of capitalism 
We must now consider what the term ** capitalist ” is 
coming to signify Had the term been used half a century ago 
It would have connoted a class, unscrupulous perhaps m the 
mam, with low aims, little culture, and less fine sympathy or 
imagination It was nevertheless a socially useful class, which 
at that time performed real services It is a leadmg thought in 
modern philosophy that m its process of development each 
institution tends to cancel itself Its special function is born 
out of social necessities its progress is determmed by attrac- 
tions or repulsions which arise in society, producing a certain 
effect which tends to negate the original function Thus early 
society among the Aryan peoples of Euiope developes a 
leader in w^ar or council who grows, by processes which in 
England, e g , can be clearly traced, into a king with genuine 
functions, a leader of the people m w'ar like William I, or a 
powerful civil ruler and statesman like Henry I The fact that 
such men were brutal or wicked is of little account the 
important fact about them is, that in a barbarous chaotic 
society they performed some indispensable services But the 
veiy putting forth of the kingly power arouses antagonism; 
then produces armed lesistance by a combmed group, and 
finally leads to overthrow either by the destruction of the king 
or by depnvmg him of all real power and reducing him to a 
mere ornamental puppet The very power originally believed 
to be beneficent becomes tyrannical it needs to be checked 
more and more, until finally it practically ceases to exist, and 
the curious paradox is seen of a monarch who does not rule 
History proves abundantly that men do not rise and over- 
throw wncked and corrupt rulers merely because they are 
wicked and corrupt It is part of the temble irony of history 
that a Louis XV dies in his bed, w^hile a William the Silent or 
a Lincoln falls a victim to the assassin What men do not long 
tolerate is either obstiuctiveness or uselessness 
Now, if we apply these ideas to the evolution of the capitalist, 
what IS it we see? The capitalist was ongmally an entrepre- 
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new, a manager "wlio worked hard at his business, and who 
received what economists have called the " wages of supenn- 
tendeiice ” So long as the capitalist occupied that position, he 
might be restrained and controlled in various ways, but he 
could not be got rid of His “ wages of superintendence ” were 
certainly often exorbitant, but he performed real functions, 
and society, as yet unprepared to take those functions upon 
itself, could not afford to discharge him Yet, like the King, he 
had to be restrained by the legislation already referred to; for 
his power involved much suffering to his fellows But now the 
capitalist IS fast becommg absolutely usdess Rinding it easier 
and more rational to combme with others of his d as s in a large 
undertaking, he has now abdicated his position of overseer, has 
put in a salaried manager to perform his work for him, and 
has become a mere rent or interest receiver The rent or 
interest he receives is paid for the use of a monopoly which 
not he, but a whole multitude of people created by their loint 
efforts 


It was inevitable that this differentiation of manager and 
capitahst should arise It is part of the process of capitalist 
evolution due to machine industry As competition led to 
waste in production, so it led to the cutting of profits among 
capitalists To prevent this the massing of capital was neces- 
sary, by which the large capitalist could undersell his small 
nvals by offenng, at pnces below anything they could afford to 
sell at, goods produced by machinery and distributed by a 
pl^us of agencies initially too costly for any individual com- 
petitor to purchase or set on foot Now for such massive cam- 
tals, the contributions of several capitalists are needed, and 
ence has ansen the Joint Stock Company or Compagme 
Anonyme Through this new capitalist agency a person m 

“ “‘“PMe at the Antipodes 
hich he has never visited and never intends to visit and 
whiti, therdore, he cannot “ sttpenntend ’> m any way He 
the other sharetolders pnt m a manager with m,nnct.o« 
e economical The manager's busmess is to earn for hi. 
^Pl^ets the largest dividends possible if ho do2 not I f 
IS temissed The old personal relation betwe^ fte ISe.^ 

cS. n:i^'’?rs:rwrrde‘^''^ ~ 

wages If that is lesisted there wiH probabirbTShrr a sW 
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or lock-out Cheap labor will be perhaps imported by the man- 
ager , and if the workpeople resist by intimidation or organised 
boycotting, the forces of the State (which they help to mam- 
tain) will be used against them. In the majority of cases they 
must submit Such is a not unfair picture of the relation of 
capitahst to workman to-day the former having become an 
idle dividend-receiver The dictum of orthodox political eco- 
nomy, uttered by so competent an authonty as the late Pro- 
fessor Cannes, runs — 

" It IS important, on moral no less than on economic grounds, to 
insist upon this, that no public benefit of any kind anses from the 
existence of an idle rich class The wealth accumulated by their 
ancestors and others on their behalf, where it is employed as capital, 
no doubt helps to sustain industry , but what they consume in luxur> 
and idleness is not capital, and helps to sustain nothing but their own 
unprofitable hves By all means they must have their rents and in- 
terest, as it is written in the bond, but let them take their proper 
place as drones in the hive, gorging at a feast to which they have 
contributed nothing 

Tbe fact that the modern capitalist may be not only useless 
but positively obstructive was well illustrated at a meeting of 
the shareholders of the London and South Western Railway 
on 7th February last Three shareholders urged a reduction 
in third-class fares. The chairman pointed out the obvious 
fact that such a reduction would probably lower the dividend, 
and asked the meeting if that was what they wished He was, 
of course, answered by a chorus of “ No, no * ”, and all talk 
of reduction of fares was at an end Here is a plam sample 
(hundreds might be quoted) of the evident mterests of the 
pubhc being sacnficed to those of the capitahst 

That joint-stock capitahsm is extending rapidly everyone 
knows In the United States, according to 3Mr Bryce, the 
wealth of joint-stock corporations is estimated at one-fourth of 
the total value of all property ® In England every kind of 
business, from breweries, banks, and cotton-mills down to 
automatic sweetmeat machmes, is falhng into the hands of the 
joint-stock capitalist, and must continue to do so Twenty 
years ago who would have supposed that a brewery like that of 
Guinness or such a bankmg firm as Glyn, Mills, and Co would 
become a jomt-stock company ? Yet we know it is so to-day 
Capitahsm is becoming impersonal and cosmopolitan And the 

1 y Some Leading Pnnciples of Political Economy ”, p 32 

* \ The American Commonwealth ”, in, note on p 421 
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combinations controlling production become largci and fexier 
Barmg’s are getting hold of the South African diamond fields 
A few companies control the whole anthracite coal produce of 
Pennsylvania Each one of us is quite “ free ” to “ compete ” 
with these gigantic combinations, as the Pnncipality of jMonaco 
IS “ free ’* to go to W’ar with France should the latter threaten 
her interests The mere forms of freedom remain , but mono- 
poly renders them nugatory The modem State, having parted 
with the raw material of the globe, cannot secure freedom of 
competition to its citirens, and yet it was on the basis of free 
competition that capitalism rose Thus we see that capitalism 
has cancelled its original principle — ^is itself negating its own 
existence Before considering its latest forms, attention may 
here be conveniently directed to the Co-operative movement, 
wbeh is, on one side at any rale, closely allied to the joint- 
stock development 

The Co-operative movement had in England a Socialistic 
ongin, for its founder was Robert Ow»en As Mr Seligman 
says very truly in the Poltitcal Science Quarterly ” Ow’en wms 
the founder of the Co-operative movement in England, a fact 
often Ignored by those who glibly use the w'ord to-day with an 
utter failure to discern its true significance *' And Owen him- 
self avowed that Ins grand ultimate object w as “ community in 
land ”, with which he hoped w’ould be combined ” unrestrained 
co-operation on the part of all, for every purpose of human 
It IS thus important to associate Co-operalion with 
Robert Owen — clarum et venciabile nomen — ^because there are 
many persons who suppose that Co-operation began wutb the 
ochdale Pioneers in 1844 What tlie Rochdale movement 
really did was to commence the process of joxnt-stock shop- 

®eping, a very different thing from that which Owen had in 
view 

A powerful impetus was given to co-operation by the Chris- 
an Socialist movement under Maurice and Kingsley ” Of 
a narrow, conceited, hypocritical, anarchic and atheistic 
schemes of the Universe ”, said Kingsley, ” the Cobden and 
nght one is exactly the worst ” The orthodox economic 
onclusions of the day fared badly at Kingsley’s hands ” The 
man who tells us ”, said he, “ that we ought to investigate 
mre, simply to sit still patiently under her, and let her 
eeze, and rum, and starve, and stink us to death, is a goose, 
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whether he calls himself a chemist or a political economist ” 
These Christian Socialist leadeis felt deeply the anguish and 
poverty of the workers and the selfish apathy of the rich 
** Mammon says Kingsley, ** shrieks benevolently whenever 
a drunken soldier is flogged, but he trims his paletot and 
adorns his legs with the flesh of men and the skins of women, 
with degradation, pestilence, heathendom, and despair , and 
then chuckles complacently over his tailor^s bills Hypocrite * 
straming at a gnat and swallowing a camel **. All this is very 
admirable; but cheap clothes are not made solely or 
chiefly for Mammon, but for the masses, who are poor 
people It IS part of the sad irony of the situation that the 
great majority are obliged to accept the alternative of cheap 
clothes or none at all And as the English climate and the 
British matron combine to exercise an absolute veto over the 
latter form of prehistonc simplicity, it follows that one portion 
of the working-classes must, in order to be clothed, connive at 


the sweating of another portion 
The Chnstmii Socialist, which was the organ of Maunce and 
Kingsley, betrayed great simphaty as to the real nature of the 
economic problem It neglected Owen’s principle of “ com- 
munity in land ”, and supposed that by working together and 
selling articles of good quality at a fair price property could be 
eliminated, while yet every worker in the community was pay- 
ing his tnbute of economic rent to the owners of the instru- 
ments of production Thus the movement had no economic 
basis; and when the moral idealism had departed from it, no 
wonder that it degenerated into mere ” divvy ” hunting an 
joint-stock shop-keeping The economic advantages of joint- 
stock shop-keeping are thus summed up by Mi Robert omers 
in the ” Encyclopaedia Bntannica ” {Art , ** Co-operatton ) 

” Wholesome commodities, ready-money payments, a dividend 
of from five to ten per cent on share capital, and a bonus to 
non-members on the amount of their purchases s join 
stock shopkeeping, co-operation is a useful and c eap me o 
of distribution, which has doubtless benefited a consi era 
number of persons, but the notion that it can solve t e ecoim 
mic problem before society is ** chimencal , as r J 
Ingram tells us is the opinion of modern economists i , 
indeed, might only be expected from the fact that 9 i on o 
1 “ Encjclopasdia Bntanmca ” Art , " Political Econom} 
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every 1,000 persons in Rngland die without furniture, invest- 
ments, or effects w'ortli ;£300 ' Economically considered, co- 
operation IS, now that the initial enthusiasm has died out of it, 
a subsidiary branch of the great jomt-stock enterprise 
Ethically considered, its results are often doubtful In its chief 
stronghold, Lancashire, one observes a narrow selfishness 
among its votanes which could not be surpassed in the most 
genteel quarters of Bayswater Its ideal is not the raising 
of the working class as a whole, hut the raising of certain per- 
sons out of the working into the middle class If the advocates 
of co-operation w»ill abate their pretensions, and claim merely 
(i) that their method is a useful and economic means of distri- 
bution among the loiver-middle and upper-working classes, 
and (a] that by its agency working men can learn the important 
functions of organivation and administration, their claim will 
be freely admitted But if they go further their vaulting ambi- 
tion will o’erleap itself At the present rate of progress made 
by co-operative societies as compared with joint-stock capita- 
list compames, several generations W'lll be in their graves 
before any deep or general impression is made And mean- 
while, unless economic rent is diverted from the class which 
at present absorbs it to the community ivhich creates it, co- 
operators, like the rest of us, must pay tribute to the lords of 
the soil and of money But the noteworthy fact about co-opera- 
tion IS that Its very existence testifies to the process of indus- 
tnal and capitalist aggregation here insisted on as the great 
social factor of our period For co-operative societies supersede 
individual by social distnbution, effecting it without the waste 
attendant on a number of little shops all competing against each 
other, the owners of none of which can make a decent living 
Co-operation, therefore, well illustrates the economic evolution 
of the present age 

I now come to treat of the latest forms of capitalism, the 
’ and the “ trust ” whereby capitalism cancels its own 
principles, and, as a seller, replaces competition by combina- 
hon When capitalism buys labor as a commodity it effects the 
purchase on the competitive principle Its indefinitely cx- 
ended market enables it to do so, for it knows that the 
workman must sell his labor to secure the means to live Other 
o^s being equal, therefore, it buys its labor m the cheapest 
^ Mulhall " Dictionary of Statistics ” 
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market But when it turns round to face the public as a seller, 
it casts the maxims of competition to the winds, and presents 
Itself as a solid combination Competition, necessary at the 
outset, IS found ultimately, if unchecked, to be wasteful and 
ruinous It entails great expense in advertising , it necessitates 
the employment of much unproductive labor , it tends to the 
indefinite lowenng of prices ; it produces gluts and crises, and 
renders busmess operations hazardous and precarious To 
escape these consequences the competing persons or firms agree 
to form a close combination to keep up prices, to augment 
profits, to eliminate useless labor, to diminish risk, and to 
control the output This is a rmg ”, which is thus a 
federation of companies The best examples of ” nngs ” 
and ** pools ” are to be found in America, where capitalism 
IS more unrestramed and bolder in its operations than in 
Europe; and also where nearly all the active mtellect is 
attracted to those commercial pursuits that dommate American 
life 

The individualist devotees of latsser faire used to teach us 
that when restnctions were removed, free competition would 
settle everything Prices would go down, and fill the ” con- 
sumer ” with joy unspeakable, the fittest would survive, and 
as for the rest — ^it was not very clear what would become of 
them, and it really didn’t matter No doubt the ” consumer ” 
has greatly benefited by the increase in production and the 
fall in prices, but where is free competition ” now^ Almost 
the only persons still competmg freely are the small shop- 
keepers, trembhng on the verge of insolvency, and the 
working-men, competmg with one another for permission to 
live by work Combmation is absorbing commerce Here are 
a few instances of the formation of rings 

A steel rail combination was some years ago formed among 
previously competing firms m Amenca This combination 
discovered that too many rails were being made and that pnces 
were being cut Accordingly, one of the mills in the combina- 
tion — ^the Vulcan mill of St. Louis — was closed, and stood 
smokeless for years * its owners meanwhile receivmg a subsidy 
of $400,000 a year from the other mills m the combmation 
for not making rails That is how the owners of the Vulcan 
imll earned their ” wages of supermtendence ” It is needless 
to add that no pajrment was made to the men for not working 
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they were thrown on the streets to meditate on the light to 
“ liberty and the pursuit of happiness ”, secured to them by 
the Declaration of Independence 
Or, again, take the case of the anthracite coal lands of Penn- 
sylvania, occupying an area of some 270,000 acres, and held by 
the Reading Coal and Iron Company, the Ldiigh Valley 
Railroad, the Delaware and Hudson Railroad, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the Pennsylvania Coal Company, and smaller 
firms and corporations tributary to these The nch owners, 
popularly known as the “ coal barons ”, agree to fix abso- 
lutely the wholesale price of coal, always securing an immense 


nse ]ust before the winter sets in There is no such thing 
known or possible as free trade or open competition in the 
anthracite coal produce of America 
Combinations in the United States have been made by the 
Western millers, the New York icemen, Boston fish dealers, 
manufacturers of sewer pipe, copper miners, makers of lamps, 
pottery, glass, hoop-iron, shot, rivets, candy, starch, sugar, 
preserved fruits, glucose, chairs, vapor stoves, lime, rubber, 
screws, chains, harvesting machinery, pins, salt, hardware, 
type, brass tubing, silk and wire In these trades freedom of 


production and sale has been for a time partially or wholly des- 
troyed The Amencan business man is very angry when boy- 
TOtting IS resorted to by workmen, but he is quite ready to 
boycott others when his interests lead that way The stamped 
tinware makers in 1882 formed a ring and expelled members 
w 0 sold at lower prices than the fixed rates, and refused to 
2 ow anyone m the pool to sell to the offenders Some of the 
previous facts are taken from an article by Mr Henry D 
who has investigated capitalist combinations with 
®iic knowledge and insight From the same article I quote 
thefollowmg 


less Paipf^ ^pnl, 1885, wlien the rest of us were lost in the reck- 
that ™ Fools' Day, forty-one tack manufacturers found out 
ms Comn many tacks, and formed the Central Manufactur- 

m the of Boston, with 3,000,000 dollars capital The tack-mills 
combmatinfl °***°’'^ about three dajs in the week When this 
out, the® a.a^ weeks ago silenced a Pittsburg rival by buying him 

• y ulu Hot remove tVlf* manlitna**** -Ji- 


discouraged 


I«ords of Industry,” North American Review, June 1884 
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way The first fruits of the tack-pool were an increase of pnces to 
twice what they had been ” 

Again I quote Mr Lloyd 

“ The men who make our shrouds and coffins have formed a close 
corporation known as the ' National Burial Case Association and held 
their annual convention in Chicago last 5 ear Their action to keep up 
prices and keep down the number of coffins was secret, lest mortalitj 
should be discouraged ” 

From coffins to crackers is a short step in the study of capita- 
list methods . 

“ The Western Cracker Bakers* Association met in Chicago, in 
February, to consider among other things ‘ the reprehensible sjstem 
of cutting prices * (t c , the reprehensible system of free competition 
which capitalists in buying labor tell us is our salvation) They first 
had a banquet After their * merriment and diversion * the revellers, 
true to Adam Smith’s descnption, turned to consider * some contri- 
vance to raise prices ’ * The price lists were perfected,' said the 

newspaper report, ' and then they adjourned * ** 

In 1875 broke out a severe competition among the fire in- 
surance companies, upon the collapse of a previous pool; and 
the competition cost them m New York city alone $17,500,000 
m seven years Consequently m 1882 they made a new 
combination which covered the whole country, and which Mr 
Lloyd declares to be wealthy, cohesive, and powerful Though 
there is no pool or ring, I am credibly mfonned that there is 
a common understanding among the fire insurance companies 
of London One of the most noted of combinations has been 
the gieat Copper Syndicate which attracted vorld-wide atten- 
tion early in 1SS8. It was formed by some French speculators 
m October, 1887, and during the eighteen months of its exist- 
ence, maintained copper at a puiely arbitrary price in all the 
markets of the world At its head was M Eugene Secretan, 
managing director of the Soci^t6 des Metaux, the world’s 
largest buyer of, and dealer in, manufactured copper The 
syndicate’s agents bought all the copper that was visible and 
for sale, the result of their speculation being that the price of 
copper in the London market rose from less than £^o to over 
£80 a ton, and the price of Lake Superior copper in America 
lose from io ]4 cents to 17^ cents pei pound M Secretan in- 
formed a London journal that his designs were purely philan- 
thropic “ Our only purpose ”, he said, ” is that every miner, 
dealer and manufacturer should have fair remuneration for his 
work ” Thanks to M Secretan’s philanthropy, copper, tin, 
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lead and spelter rose enoimously in price, seveial trades were 
more or less paralysed, and m France large numbers of 
workmen were thrown out of employment And let it not be 
supposed that the smcide of M Denfert-Rochereau, which 
heralded the collapse of this first attempt to comer the world’s 
copper — a collapse due to a miscalculation of the extent to 
which the supply of copper could mcrease under the stimulus of 
high prices — offers us any security agamst a repetition of the 
attempt On the contrary, it has shewn how the thing may be 
safely done The metal hoarded by the unluclqr speculators 
IS still so far cornered that it has been kept off the market 
up to the present, prices being not yet normal To a regular 
trust it must and will come at last ”, says Mr K Benjamin 
Andrews, of Cornell University Nor has aught taken place 
to mdicate that a Copper Trust, organized like the Standard 
Oil Trust, with Its energy and relentless methods, would 
fail ” ^ 


The mdmduahst who supposes that Free Trade plus private 
property will solve all economic problems is naturally surprised 
at these ” rings ”, which upset all his crude economic notions, 
and he very illogically asks for legislation to prevent the natural 
and mevitable result of the premises with which he starts It is 
amusing to note that those who advocate what they call self- 

reliance and self-help are the first to call on the State to interfere 

with the natural results of that self-help, of that private enter- 
prise, when it has overstepped a purely arbitrary limit Why, 
on ordinary commercial principles, should not a copper syndi- 
cate grasp all the copper m the world? It is merely the fittest 
surviving The whole case against Socialism is assumed by its 
most mtelhgent opponents to he m that Darwinian theoiy And 
yet when the copper syndicate or the ” coal barons ” survive 
they arouse against themselves the fiercest and, from the com- 
mercial point of view, the most unreasonable antagonism As 
sin when it is finished is said to bnng forth death, so capitalism 
when It IS finished brings forth monopoly And one might as 
^ell quarrel with that plain fact as blame thorns becausrthev 
do^not produce grapes, or thrstles bemuse they are":f 

«P.taUsm is not yet complete 
\ succeeded by a more elaborate organiza- 

Quaiterly Journal of Economics, July, 1889 
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tion known as the “ trust ** Although m England great com- 
binations like the Salt Union are rapidly rising, yet we must 
again travel to America to learn what the so-called ** trust ” 
is The fullest information on the subject of trusts is contained 
in a report of a Committee of the New York State Legislature, 
which was appointed to investigate the new combmation The 
following trusts were mquired into Sugar, milk, rubber, cot- 
ton-seed oil, envelope, elevator, oil cloth, Standard oil, 
butchers, glass, and furnituie A trust is defined by the Com- 
mittee as a combination ** to destroy competition and to restrain 
trade through the stockholders therein combining with other 
corporations or stockholders to form a joint-stock company of 
corpoiations, in effect renouncing the powers of such several 
corporations, and placing all powers m the hands of trustees ” 
The general purposes and effects are stated to be “ to control 
the supply of commodities and necessities ; to destroy competi- 
tion ; to regulate the quality , and to keep the cost to the con- 
sumer at prices far beyond their fair and equitable value ” 

It is unnecessary to deal with all these trusts, which possess 
certain features in common I will select one or two, particu- 
larly the great Standard Oil Trust and the Cotton-seed Oil 
Trust 

The Standard Oil Tiust is probably the largest single busi- 
ness monopoly in the world, the value of all its mcluded inter- 
ests being estimated, according to the evidence submitted, at 
;£29, 600,000. In the report it is described as ” one of the 

most active and possibly the most formidable monied power 
on this continent Its influence reaches into every State, and is 
felt in remote villages ; and the products of its refineries seek a 
market in almost every seaport on the globe ” The germ of 
this huge monopoly was a small petroleum refinery near Cleve- 
land, bought by one Rockefeller, a book-keeper m a store, and a 
friend of his, a porter, with borrowed money Rockefeller 
formed an acquaintance with a rich whiskey distiller, who 
advanced money and put his son-m-law Flagler into the busi- 
ness This person’s doctnnes are thus described “ He says 
that there is no damned sentiment about business, that he 
knows no friendship in trade , and that if he gets his business 
nval m a hole he means to keep him there ” Such a man is 
eminently fitted to be the founder of a monopoly he is a hero 
of self-help; for he helps himself to anything he can lay his 
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hands on, A second refinery was established in Ohio, and a 
warehouse opened in New York. The concern grew, and was 
incorporated as the Standard Oil Company It is charged with 
having secured special legislation by 3udicious expenditure in 
the lobbies of the Ohio and Pennsylvania Legislatures By 
entering into arrangements with the trunk railway lines, it 
secured special rates for transit New refineries were estab- 
lished and new oil lands in Pennsylvania acquired, the capital 
was increased, and an enormous yearly business was done 
After a tune the company controlled every avenue of trans- 
portation , managed all the largest refinenes in the land , and 
was able to shut off every competitor from either receiving sup- 
plies or shipping its products New companies, nominally 
distinct, but all under the control of the same men, were incor- 
porated in New Jersey, Ohio, West Virgmia, and other States 
The monopoly elected one of its chief stockholders into the 


United States Senate, it is said, through bribery in the Ohio 
Legislature, over which body it certainly acqmred strong hold 
These tactics were know n as “ coal oil politics ” All the dirty 
work was, of course, done through agents, the directors pre- 
tending perfect mnoceuce In 1882 the Standard Oil Compa- 
nies were consolidated into the Standard Oil Trust ‘ The stock- 
holders surrendered their stock to the trustees, nine m number, 
created under the agreement, and received certificates in the 
place thereof, the representatives of the Trust and the stock- 
holders m the refineries makmg a jomt valuation of the refi- 
nenes, and the certificates being issued to that amount Thus 
the separate concerns mere merged m one gigantic busmess, 
controlled by nme men (owning a majority of the stock), hav' 
mg a monopoly of nearly all the oil lands m America, control- 
ling legislative votes, forming a solid alliance with the railway 
and shippmg interests, and detennming to a gallon how much 
oil shall be produced and refined, and to a fraction of a cent 
what shall be its price In 1887 there was a cash dividend of 10 
per cent declared, besides a stock dividend of 20 per cent on 
the certificates of four years’ aggregation In addition to the 
enomous stock they hold, the trustees receive an annual salary 
of £ 5.000 What are the economic results of this combinatio^ 
It has not raised prices, as the trusts were charged by the com- 
mittee with doing On the contrary there has been a steady 
» Report of Senate Committee, p 419 
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decrease xn price during the decade 1877-1887 The consump- 
tion of oil has also enormously increased. The working and 
producing expenses have been greatly lowered by the dismissal 
of needless labor and vast improvements m machinery i the pipe 
lines controlled by the trust having displaced 5,700 teams of 
horses and 11,400 men in handling the oil Thus of this trust 
we may say that though the means used to establish it were 
morally doubtful or even bad, the political results disastrous, 
the economic results have been beneficial, except in the matter 
of helping to form an unemployed class through the dismissal 
of needless labor consequent on the development of 
machmeiy 

The Cotton-seed Oil Trust was organized two or three years 
ago in the State of Arkansas Upwards of seventy different 
companies had been competing with each other, and conse- 
quently suffering heavy losses Their mills being comparatively 
small and equipped with imperfect machinery, they were glad 
to combine, and those that did not were forced to close The 
seventy corporations, the vast majority of the membeis of 
which had agreed to the combination, surrendered their stock to 
a body of trustees and received in return $100 certificates The 
various mills send a monthly report to the trust 1 and if the 
officers in a given mill do not sell at the terms imposed, they are 
dismissed by the trust ® The object of the trust was declared 
by a witness to be to prevent bankruptcy, to improve methods, 
to find markets, to develop the enterpnse and to make money 
The economic result has been displacement of labor by 
machinery and great economy in production Incidentally it 
came out that much cotton-seed oil was sold to French and 
Italian buyers, who mix it with a little olive oil and export it 
back to America and to England, where a confiding pubhc 
purchases it as pure Tuscan olive oil — an interesting illustration 
of international trade morality 
An examination of the milk and butchers’ trusts ought to be 
a revelation to those who imagine that trade is “ free ”, and 
that competition rules On Apnl 29th, 1885, the directors of the 
Milk Exchange met in New York and unanimously resolved 

“ That on the first day of May next, and until otherwise ordered, the 
market price of milk produced from meadow hay and sound cereals 

^ Report of Senate Committee, p 333, et seq 

2 Report, p 344 
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be aK cents per quart, and that produced from brc\\ers* grams and 
glucose and com starch refuse be a cents per quart 

A representative of the Sheep and Lamb Butchers’ -Mutual 
Benefit Association testified that the members of that body 
agreed that they would only buy sheep and calves from the 
Sheep Brokers* Association, a penalty for violation of this rule 
being imposed at the rate of 15 cents a head per sheep or calf 
The absolute despotism, and the system of espionage involved 
m such regulation is obvious. Here xs a copy of a document 
issued by this body 

'* New York, Jannnrx gth, 18S8 Permission has been granted by the 
board of trustees of this Association to Simon Strauss to buy sheep 
and lambs in New York markets, providing he bu>s no sheep and 
lambs from outsiders, under penally of 15 cents per head fine Richard 
S Tobm, secretarj 

Occasionally the Association relaxed On November 5th, 1^87, 
according to its minutes, 

" The application of John Healey, No 2, to be granted the privilege 
of bujing a few sheep and lambs without the 15 cents being charged 
to the brokers, was favorablv acted upon ** 

This IS not a record of Bagdad under the caliphs, but of the 
Republican State of New York I The threatened despotism of 
Soaahsm has been often eloquently dwelt on but what of the 
actual despotism of to-day ? 

Now what does this examination of trusts show? That, 
granted private property m the raw material out of which 
wealth IS created on a huge scale by the new inventions which 
science has placed in our hands, the ultimate effect must be 
the destruction of that very freedom which the modern 
democratic State posits as its first pnnaple Liberty to trade, 
liberty to exchange products, liberty to buy where one pleases, 
liberty to transport one’s goods at the same rate and on the same 
terms enjoyed by others, subjection to no mpenuin tn tmperto 
these surely are all fundamental democratic principles Yet by 
monopolies every one of them is either limited or denied Ihus 
capitalism is apparently inconsistent with democracy as hitherto 
understood The development of capitalism and that of demo- 
cracy cannot proceed without check on parallel lines Rather 
are they comparable to two trains approaching each other from 

^ Report of Senate Committee, p 305 

» Report of Senate Committee, p 497 
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different directions on the same line Collision between the 
opposing forces seems inevitable 

But both democracy and the new capitalist combinations 
which threaten it are inevitable growths of an evolutionaiy 
process We are therefore brought to consider the question 
whether the ring, syndicate, or trust either can or ought to be 
destroyed These combinations can be shown to be the most 
economical and efficient methods of organizing production and 
exchange They check waste, encourage machinery, dismiss 
useless labor, facilitate transport, steady prices, and raise 
profits — ^1 e , they best effect the objects of trade fiom the 
capitalist’s point of view Now, the opponents of Socialism 
say that without this enterpnsmg capitalist we cannot live 
He “ provides employment ”, they say Well, if we need him, 
we must obviously pay his price If he has a natural monopoly 
of a function indispensable to social progress, society must con- 
cede the terms he imposes These terms are briefly large com- 
binations of capitalist ownership In this way he can best 
organize business if we do not choose to let him do it m this 
way, he will not do it for us at all From his point of view 
that IS a fair position to take up, and it places the Indi- 
vidualist opponent of trusts in an awkward dilemma For he 
must either submit to trusts or give up capitalists, m w’hich 
latter case he becomes a Socialist The answer of Socialism 
to the capitalist is that society can do without him, just as 
society now does without the slave-owner or feudal lord, both 
of whom were formerly regarded as necessary to the well- 
being and even the very existence of society In organizing 
its own business for itself, society can employ, at whatever 
rate of remuneration may be needed to call forth their powers, 
those capitalists who are skilled organizers and administrators 
But those who are mere dividend-receivers will no longer 
be permitted to levy a contribution on labor, but must earn 
their hving by useful industry as other and better people have 
to do 

It may be said that society is not yet npe for this trans- 
formation, nor IS it The forms of the democratic State are 
not yet perfected, nor has the economic evolution yet pro- 
ceeded generally far enough, even in England, not to speak 
of the less advanced European countries Much yet remains 
to be done through both the education of the intellect and the 
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development of a nobler public spirit But on the other hand we 
seem to be rapidly approaching such an tinpassc that some 
very large and definite extension of collective authority must 
be made This would seem to involve on one side general 
reduction of the hours of labor, and on the other an attempt 
to absorb by the community a portion of those social values 
which It creates In reference to ground values it may be 
anticipated that local democratic authorities will secure them 
for the benefit of the people by any means which may be 
found expedient 

As regards the great combinations of capital, State action 
may take one of three courses It may prohibit and dissolve 
them. It may tax and control them, or it may absorb and 
administer them In either case the Socialist theory is ipso facto 
admitted, for each is a confession that it is well to exercise 
a collective control over industrial capital If the first of these 
courses is taken a distinctly retrogressive policy is definitely 
adopted, a policy of alarm at wdiat Mr Cleveland called the 
** communism of capital ”, a policy of reversion to the chaos of 
” free competition ”, and of cession of the undoubted benefits 
which combination has secured Such a policy would sig- 
nify the forcible prevention of acquisition of property, the 
very thing dearest to the individualist If the powers of 
acquisition, now evidently dependent on combination, are 
to be restricted, what becomes of the ” incentive to in- 
dustry ”, the ” reward of abstinence ”, and all the rest of the 
worn out phrases which have so often done duty in 
the place of argument"? If the syndicate or the trust 
represents the legitimate outcome of capitahsm — ^if it is 
necessary to gfive order to trade and to prevent the ruinous 
waste of unrestricted competition, how absurd it is for the State 
h> say to the capitalist ” You shall carry your privileges of 
acquisition just up to the point where competition is likely to 
rnin you , but there you shall stop Immediately you and your 
fnends combine to prevent waste, to regulate production and 
dKtnbution, to apply new methods of manufacture, we shall 
absolutely prevent you or restrain you by vexatious regula- 
ons To ivhich the capitalist may be supposed to reply 
I cannot fulfil my function in society at this serious risk I 
s all never know secunty—never be even moderately sure of 
eaping that reward to which I am admittedly entitled If 
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you intend to fetter my action in this way after having pro- 
claimed me free to own the raw material out of which wealth 
IS made — if you compel me to stop at a purely arbitrary line, I 
must inform you that I am not going to undertake business on 
such terms ” Would not the capitalist say something like this • 
and from his point of view would he not be right ^ 

If It were instantly possible to do so, we should take the 
capitalist at his word ; appropnate the necessary instruments of 
production , and make them common property, the values they 
create accruing to the community But the human race 
geneially contrives to exhaust every device which stupidity can 
suggest before the right line of action is ultimately taken I 
think therefore that some probably inefiicient method of taxa- 
tion and public control over combinations will, as a matter of 
fact, be adopted Such legislation will immensely restrict indi- 
vidual liberty in certain directions, will produce much friction, 
and may possibly hamper production , until by a long senes of 
experiments men shall discover what is the most reasonable way 
of acquiring for the community as a whole the wealth which it 
produces But in any case individualism or anything whatever 
in the nature of latsser faire goes by the board 
And now, finally, what is the immediate policy for rational 
students of economics and genuine social reformers to adopt? 
Their motto must be, Nulla vesiigia retrorsum To all quack 
proposals they must offer a steady resistance. These proposals 
will take the form of attempts to bring back some economic 
condition out of which society has emerged One quack will 
desire to revive the old British yeomanry , another wnll talk 
nonsense about ** Fair Trade ”, a third will offer to the rustic 
” three acres and a cow ”, while a fourth will see salvation in 
getting nd of primogeniture and entail and ” planting ” pros- 
perous laborers on the soil — as though the laborers grew there 
like trees Those w'ho understand the economic crisis may be 
ready and eager to support any reform, how^ever small, which is 
a genuine step forward , but they cannot support any effort to 
call back the past They may help to build a new bridge across 
the gult that separates us from the Co-operative Common- 
wealth, but they can never lepair the old broken-down struc- 
ture which leads back to Individualism Instead, therefore, of 
attempting to undo the work which capitalists are uncon- 
sciously doing for the people, the real reformer will rather 
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prepare the people, educated and organized as a true indus- 
tnal democracy, to take up the threads w hen they fall front the 
tteak hands of a useless possessing class By tins means will 
the class struggle, with its greed, hate, and waste, be ended, 
and the life hinted at by Whitman in his “ Song of the Exposi- 
tion ” be attained 

"Practical, peaceful life, the people’s life, the People themsehes, 
Lifted, illnmmcd, bathed in peace— elate, seenre in peace *' 



MORAL. 

By SYDNEY ODIVIER 

The argument of this fourth instalment of Socialist criticism 
may be provisionally desciibed as an attempt to justify Socialist 
ideals by the appeal to canons of moral judgment accepted gene- 
rally and supported by the results of positive ethical saence 
The previous essays have made it clear that we are dealing with 
Socialism m that restricted sense iii which it is defined by 
SchaeflSe,' as having for its aim “ the replacement of private 
capital by collective capital that is, by a method of production 
which, upon the basis of the collective property of the sum of 
all the members of the society in the instruments of production, 
seeks to carry on a co-operative organization of national woik” 
We are not dealmg with Sociahsm as a religion, nor as con- 
cerned with questions of sex or family we treat it throughout 
as primarily a property-form, as the scheme of an industrial 
system for the supply of the material requisites of human social 
existence 

If it were admitted that the establishment of such a system 
would guarantee just this much — that abject poverty should be 
done away, and that every man and woman should be ensured 
the opportunity of obtaining sufficient food and covering in 
return for a moderate day*s work, we might still be far 
from convincing some people that the realization of that ideal 
would be a good thing for the wwld There are still a great 
many who, though they may not join in the common prophecy 
that the chief result of such a system would be an increase in 
beer-drinking and other stupid self-indulgence, yet regard 
starvation and misery as part of the inevitable order of nature, 
an^as necessary conditions of progress, conducive to the sur- 

1 " The Qumtessence of Socialism " Swan Sonnenschem and Co 

2 \ E g ^ see “ Communism and Socialism ”, by Theodore D Woolsej' 
Sampson Dow and Co , I/ondon 
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vival of what they arc pleased to call the “ fittest " types of life 
Such critics see danger to progress in any attempt to enrol 
intelligence and adaptiveness into conscious combmation 
against starvation and misery, to extinguish by concerted effort 
survivals of the accidents of primitive barbarism against 
which as individuals we are always struggling This aim of 
Sociahsm, accordingly, does not wholly commend itself to their 
moral judgment, to their opinion of what is good in the widest 
sense, although they may willingly admit that the aim possesses 
a certain element of shortsighted good intention Other per- 
sons, mfluenced by religious conceptions older than that of pro- 
gress, and regarding morality less as determined by reference to 
that end than as a concern of the individual, a certain state of 
the soul of each man, are inclined to view the material evils 
which Socialists desire to get nd of, as a necessary schooling 
and discipline without which individual morality v’ould decay 
Against these doctnnes Socialists would maintain that the 
ordermg of our national life, and of the relahons between indi- 
viduals and social groups throughout the w'orld in accordance 
with the principles of Soaalism, is the effectual and indispens- 
able process for ensunng to the mass of mankind the advant- 
ages of progress already effected and its continued and orderly 
development, and for the realisation, in individuals and the 
State, of the highest morality as yet imagined by us 
It may be well at this point to anticipate a challenge to 
define what is meant by the word " Morality ”, and to briefly 
explain the position which will be assumed, and the method 
which will be followed, throughout the succeeding observa- 
tions It must be remembered that the subject of this essay is 
“ The Moral Aspect of the Basis of Sociahsm ”, and not ” The 
Sociahst View of the Basis of Morals ” We may therefore 
conscientiously steer clear of the whirlpool of agelong con- 
troversy as to what that basis is, merely noting as we pass that 
any metaphysic of Ethics being necessarily universal, there is in 
this sense no special ethic or morahty of Socialism By such 
cautious procedure we sacrifice indeed the fascinating ambition 
to exhibit, by impressive dialectic pageant of deduction from 
first principles, the foundation of formal Sociahsm m the Idea 
that informs the universe But we also avoid the certainty of 
osmg, at the very outset of our attempted demonstration, the 
wmpany of all h\xt that minority who might assent to our 
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fundamental propositions A further sacrifice we shall make, 
m descending to the unpretentious methods of empiricism , for 
we theiebj*^ renounce the nght of appeal to that theologic 
habit of mind common to Socialists with other pious persons. 
Mr Henry George, educated under the American Constitution, 
may share the familiarity of its fiamers with the mtentions of 
the Creator and the natural rights of Man He may prove, as 
did Mr Heibert Spencer in his generous youth, that piivate 
property in land is incompatible with the fundamental right of 
each individual to live and to own the product of his labor 
But positive ethical science knows nothing of natural and funda- 
mental rights it knows nothing of individual liberty, nothing 
of equality, nothing of underlymg unity Yet here again our 
loss has some redress; for a brief survey will assure us that 
various schools of moral philosophy, differing m their charac- 
tenstic first principles, are converging m the justification of 
Socialism; and that the practical judgments of contemporarj' 
mankind as to what sort of conduct is “ moral ”, and what con- 
ditions make for the increase of “common morality’ ’, are in prac- 
tice largely coincident. They offer, at least, a body of provisional 
opinion, or prejudice, to which we can appeal m presenting 
Socialism for criticism of its morality The tribunal is by no 
means infallible still, the common contemporary sense of 
humanity may count for something But in appioaching the 
criticism of Socialism from the point of view of ethics, we are 
bound to go a little deeper than this While accepting the pheno- 
mena of current opinion on morahty as part of our material, wc 
must follow' the exploiations of ethical speculation into the 
causes and history of the development of those opinions By 
examining the genesis of convictions that this or that kind of 
action IS good or bad, moral or immoral, we shall be helped to 
form a judgment as to which appears hkely to persist and be 
strengthened, and which to be modified, weakened, or for- 
gotten If the claim of Socialism rests on judgments of the 
latter class, we may know that it is a moribund bantling; if they 
preponderate among the obstacles to its credit, we may pro- 
phesy encouragingly of it , if it is supported by those judgments 
whose persistence seems essential to the survival of the indivi- 
dual and of society, we may be assured of its realisation in the 
future 

Socialism appears as the offspring of Individualism, as e 
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outcome of individualist struggle, and as the necessary con- 
dition for the approach to the Individualist ideal The oppo- 
sition commonly assumed in contrasting the two is an accident 
of the now habitual confusion between personality and person- 
alty, between a man*s life and the abundance of things that he 
has Socialism is merely Individuahsm rationalised, organised, 
clothed, and in its right mind Socialism is taking form in 
advanced societies and the social revolution must be brought 
to its formal accomplishment .through the conscious action of 
innumerable individuals seeking an avenue to rational and 
pleasant existence for themselves and for those whose happiness 
and freedom they desire as they do their own All conscious 
action, all conscious modification of conditions, is inspired by 
the desire of such personal relief, satisfaction, or expression, 
by the attempt to escape from some physical or intellectual 
distress “ Subjective volition, passion it is ”, says Hegel, 
that sets men in activity men will not interest themselves 
for anything unless they find their individuality gratified by its 
attainment ” This common end, this desire of personal relief 
or satisfaction, we see throughout recorded or indicated history 
impelling eveiy living creature on the earth, merging itself, 
os We trace it backwards, in the mere apparent will to live of 
organisms not recognised as conscious, and m the indestruc- 
tible energy of the inorganic The field of activity thus con- 
ceived presents a panorama of somewhat large extent , but a verj' 
small division of it is all that we shall have to do w’lth For 
morality, wdiatevcr be its nature and basis, certainly does not 
become recognisable to us, we cannot attribute the quality of 
nghtness or wrongness, until tlie formation of society has 
begun, until individuals arc in conscious relation with indivi- 
duals other than themselves 

If we could iinagme an iiiduidual absolutely isolated, and 
laiing no relation at all with other sentient beings, n'c could 
not siy that it was moral or immoral for him to cat, drink, 
cep, breathe, wash himself, take exercise, cough, sneo7e, and 
* m hke, just ns much or as hitlc, vlicn or where he felt in- 
t med His conduct m these actuiues must appear to us ahso- 

mdificrciu Wc may ha\ e some \ '’gue icflectcd supposi- 
io*’a pstoyhat.sncccssar> fo’- the digmt\ and dc\ clopment of 

^ *' ^ natter 

^ ^ ''-nch the man may pretend to knov as much as we do, 
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and we have really no vahd ground for prejudice agamst the 
habits of the recluse Indian fakir, who has, on the other hand, 
considerable claims to be regarded as a peculiarly holy indivi- 
dual But of every man living in society we can say, that if he 
starves himself mto inefficiency , if he gorges or fuddles him- 
self , if he sleeps unseasonably , if he abstains from the fresh air, 
the cleanhness, and the exercise, necessary to keep his body 
healthy and his presence pleasant , if he destroys his powers by 
overwork, then he is acting wrongly, immorally, unreasonably, 
in extreme cases insanely (Insanity is only the name we give 
to abnormal deviation from what are accepted as reasonable and 
intelligible desires and behavior ) And if this is the case with 
actions of the kind loosely described as self-regarding, with 
those which most nearly concern the agent’s own person, much 
more is it so with the kind of actions which necessarily and m- 
variably affect other persons Those relations of the mdividual 
with his fellows in which subjective morahty is chiefly recog- 
nised, have no existence at all apart from society Subjective 
morality, then, being only distinguishable in the State, the 
extent of our panorama is already much diminished, for m 
every gentile or national society, and to some degree in the 
World-State of to-day, we find the individualist activity, the 
desire and passion of the human unit, very largely exercising 
itself m accordance with what we call a moral habit Innumer- 
able types of society have been formed m the process of life- 
development In the oldest of these we recognise the elements 
of a conventional morahty, similar to that by which our own 
human society is held together We consider the ways of the 


ant , and we see that they are VTise 
We find that in all societies those actions and habits are 
approved as moral which tend to preserve the existence of 
society and the cohesion and convenience of its members , and 
that those which are or seem to be fraught with contrary 
tendencies are considered immoral It is plam that no society 


in which these judgments were habitually reversed could con- 
tinue in existence , and this fact will account for much 


of that general inherited disposition to actions socially bene- 
ficial, and inherited repugnance to those presumably the 
reverse, which form so large a part of what we speak of as 


onscience So deep in gram have many of these common 
^d&rments come to be that their influence has passed out of 
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consciousness! and 
twely vnthout any 
in the agent’s mind 
emstence of soaety that the citizen should abstain from 
slaughtenng at large, such self-restraint is so evidently reason- 
able, Its non-observance so contrary to common sense, that 
when we find a murder done for mere desire of bloodshed and 


thQ^ afe obeyed autoniatically;„flac.uS5tinc- 

^ t.* -• l-l** 


reflexi4&i as to* tbe^^^oj^^^sMinsing 
It ls^^pcvsl«ftfl01^ so necessary for the 


under the impulse of no other passion whatsoever, we do not 
think of the murderer as immoral, but rather as insane, judging 
the man who would destroy the life of society as coroners’ 
Junes by their habitual verdict upon suicides pronounce of the 
man who destroys his own 

Most of the habits of activity and avoidance, necessary for 
the mere physical existence of the individual as moral actions 
and abstentious are necessary for the existence of society, have 
long ago become automatic, and are sunk, so far as common 
opinion IS concerned, permanently out of the purview of moral 
cnbasm All the involuntary functions of the human body 
which conduce to its nutrition and maintenance m health have^. 
been gradually acquired in the course of ages, as the condition's, 
necessary for the expression of the mere animal will to hve the 
largest and freest hfe permitted by the physical environment ' 
And as the bodily form and functions of the typical individual 
of each species have accrued and become established as the 
indispensable mechanic of the mere determination to exist, 
so the form and institutions of society, and the relations and 
niutual behavior of its individuals, have been adjusted and 
established as the equally indispensable conditions for the 


expression of the determination to exist more fully, for the 
enlargement of freedom and opportunity for the gratification 
of those passions and aspirations, the display of those energies 
and activities which characterise the more complex forms of 
hfe as It passes from the inorganic and vegetative to the 
conscious and self-conscious stages of its evolution 
^he primitive foims of human society we must mfer to have 


S^wn up and survived simply because they increased the 
c ciency of man as a feeding and a fighting animal, just as 
J those of the wolf, the beaver, and the ant Society has now 
grown to be for man the indispensable guarantee not only of 
nutrition and protection, but of the opportunity to imagine and 
am a thousand varieties of more refined satisfaction So far 
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as man has attained freedom to do and be as he desires, he has 
attained it only through the evolution of society. When a 
society perishes, as societies organically weak among stronger 
competitors have done and will do, the individual perishes with 
It, 01 IS forced backwards with impaired freedom until a fresh 
social integiation renews and extends his powers of self-deve- 
lopment Societies as has been pointed out by Sidney Webb on 
54 must safeguard their existence to-day for the very 
same reasons for which society has formed itself It has grown 
up for the convenience of individuals, for their defence and 
relief under the pressure of all that was not themselves — of 
Nature, as we call it — beasts, and competing men, to give a 
little breathing space, a little elbow room, amid the storm and 
stress of pnnideval existence, and from that beg inning it has 
been unfolded and elaborated, each step of progress effected 
for the convenience of active individuals, until the individual of 
to-day IS born as a leaf upon a mighty tree, or a coral insect 
in a sponge, himself to live his individual life, and m living 
It to modify the social organism in which he has his being 
Reviewing the development m society of the conditions for 
the satisfaction of the individual will to live, and to live m the 
best way conceivable, we see in the progress of moral ideas the 
progress of discovery of the most reasonable manner of ordenng 
the life of the individual and the foim of social institutions 
under the contemporary environment It has already been 
pointed out that some kinds of anti-social action aie so un- 
reasonable, so obviously prejudicial to the attainment of 
the common end of conscious individuals, that we brand them 
unhesitatingly as insane Instances suggested were extreme 
personal uncleanliness or dissipation, and extreme cruelty or 
blood-thirstiness The leason why other anti-social or in- 
directly suicidal kinds of action aie not yet classed as mad- 
ness, though there is a steady tendency towards so treating 
them, is plainly that some activities of the individual, though 
hurtful'to other citizens just as the activity of a pack of wolves 
or a predatory tribe is hurtful to adjacent societies, are com- 
monly aimed at gratifying impulses and passions which are not 
yet grown so rare as blood-thirst, are not yet recognized as 
irrational or valueless, or even are acknowledged to be in their 
proper scope harmless, desirable, or necessary 
It is an established social convention (m England) that it is 
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immoral to steal or to defraud Only in very extreme cases 
do we account these pursuits as evidences of mama » for though 
injustice and dishonesty are incompatible with the health of 
society, and thus actually unreasonable and indirectly suicidal, 
the desires which prompt men to them are only at worst 
exaggerations of the desire for wealth or subsistence, which 
everyone recognizes as a necessary condition of the mere con- 
tinuance of life Nay, where the alternative is death for lack 
of subsistence, many consider that neither aie immoral At 
the other extreme, when the instinct prompts aggression in 
defiance of the conscious reason and without assignable pur- 
pose of gam, when Jean Valjean robs the little Savoyard, or a 
noble earl pockets the sugar-tongs, we speak of mental 
aberration or of kleptomania 

The case of self-defence is similar Quarrelsomeness and 
violence are destructive of social existence, or at best impede 
its higher elaboration But readiness of resentment and quick- 
ness of fist were for ages and ages necessities for individual 


survival , and for ages and ages more tbeir kindred social quali- 
ties of spirit and valor were necessary for social survival, and 
accordingly ranked as virtues The instruction to turn the 
other cheek to tilie smiter is even now, perhaps, an exaggera- 
tion of the precept commendable to Socialists when charged 
by the London police to suSer oneself to be killed without 
reason is clearly and unmistakably immoral As the western 
world advances out of warfare into industry, more and more 
of what was once military virtue becomes immorality in the 
individual , until an habitual ferocity which might once have 
qualified Its subject for chieftainship may nowadays consign 
him to penal servitude or Bedlam 


The foregoing illustrations have been treated, for the 
present purpose, with reference only to the effect of the be- 
havior of the individual upon society It is indeed certam 
that anh-social action does not, as a rule, effect permanent 
satisfaction for the individual (isolated instances, of the type 
of Shelley s Count Cena, notwithstanding) , but, independently 
ot this, the actions and propensities of the individual have 

by his fellows moral or 
^mal chiefly acwrdmg to their supposed effects upon 
society The object of every living creature bemg to do as 
he pleases, if what he pleases to do incommodes other people 
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they will take measures to restrain him from domg it This 
they stnve to effect by means of laws and conventional codes of 
morality, the mam difference between the two being that the 
code of law is enforced by the infliction of direct personal 
punishment by officers of the State This acceptance of codes 
of laws and conventions of morality leads to a secondary series 
of judgments as to right and wrong for it comes to be 
accounted immoral to break the law whether the law itself 
be good or not, and reprehensible to depart from convention 
whether convention be any longer reasonable or not This 
secondary morality is as it were the bud-sheath of the mdi- 
vidual, which support he cannot dispense with until he has 
come to his full powers, but which he must dispense with if 
he IS to fully realise his own freedom Customary morality 
prevents him dunng the process of his education from pursumg 
his own satisfaction across the corns of his fellow creatures 
In the process of education he learns that for the imit m 
society the word scZ/ includes more than the individual the 
infant very soon finds out that what disagrees with his mother 
disagrees with him , the child, that the failure of his father’s 
income means misery and hunger to the family To say 
nothing of the facts of sympathy, every man born mto an 
advanced society is early made aware that the satisfaction of 
his mere material needs depends upon the activities of that 
society around him quite as much as upon his own All through 
the growth of nations and societies the complexity of this 
interdependence of individuals has increased, the areas of social 
consciousness have been extended and unified, from the solitary 
cave-dweller to the family or hoide, from the tribe to the 
nation, and from the nation, by commence, to the world, till 
the fortunes of each people have power over the hopes and fears 
of workers in every other, and the arts, the learning, and the 
literature of a hundred painful civilizations are available for 
us to-day, all the kingdoms of the earth and their glory dis- 
played in a moment of time 

But not by bread alone does mankmd live Very early in 
the course of human evolution must the type of individual to 
whom all society was repugnant have been elimmated and 
suppressed by natural selection The social instinct, the dis- 
position to find comfort in comradeship mdependently of its 
material advantages, is of such evident antiquity in Man that 
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we are justified m speaking of it as one of Ins fundamental 
and elementary characteristics It is easy enough to suggest 
theories of the origin of this adhesiveness, this affection, this 
sjrmpathy, m the conditions of racial survival the important 
fact for us is its remarkable susceptibility of cultivation and 
extension The individual in society does that which is pleasant 
to his friends, and abstains from domg that which is unpleasant, 
not because he likes to be thought a good fellow, or expects 
benefits m return, but simply because it gives him immediate 


pleasure so to act He is sensitive to that which hurts them, 
not because he fears that his own defences are weakened by 
their mjury, but because they have actually become part of 
himself by the extension of his consciousness over them This 
social mstmct, this disposition to benevolent sympathy, 
appears almost as inextinguishable as the personal desire of 
life m innumerable mstances it has proved far stronger 
The recognition by each individual of his dependence on 


society or sensitiveness to his own interest, and his affection 
towards society or sensitiveness to its interest these two 
faces of the same fact represent an mtncate tissue of social 
consaousness extremely sensitive to all kmds of anti-social 
or immoral, action The moral education of the individual 
appears fomally as the process of learning, by sheer extension 
of knowledge and expenence, and nothing else, how he mav 
hamomse and follow out his own desires in these two aspects 
and thmr combinations He has to learn how to provide for 

® manner that will not interfere 
tlonV^^ freedom of others to do the same Laws and conven- 
tions of morality guide him at first m this respect but tb<> 
man cannot be said to be free until he acts morally because 
foreseeing that on the satisfaction of these primary needs new 
esires will emerge whose satisfaction will give him a mor#. 
qmsite contentment, he perceives thnt it is reesonable so to art' 
The existence and stsbihty o£ society are the inA» S 
guarantee for the general satisferims, * i ^dispensable 
mdividuals. thereforeTis i^^r m 

"nmoraUchonTte mlLLm tb 7“^ 

society mdispensable conditions lor tb ° >>eqltli o£ 
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The moral education of the individual is the lesson, not that 
desire is evil, and that he can only attain his freedom by ccasmg 
to desire, for this is death, or desertion, and the army of the 
livmg presses on to fuller life; but that the wider, fuller satis- 
faction is built upon the simpler, and common morality a 
condition of its possibility , that there are certain manners and 
methods in which, if he goes about to save his life, he most 
infallibly will lose it, and that love, the social instinct, and 
science, which is ordered knowledge, are his only reliable tutois 
in practical morality. 

But man in society not only lives his mdividual life he also 
modifies the form of social institutions in the direction indicated 
by reason — ^in such a manner, that is, as it seems to his under- 
standing will render them more efficient for securing freedom 
for that hfe of his And just as certain forms of mdmdual 
activity, in their passage mto and through the field of positive 
criticism, appear first as indifferent, because they seem to 
concern the individual only, then as moral or immoral, because 
recognized as affecting society, later as simply rational or 
insane, morality having here formally attained its identification 
with reason and immorality with folly, and at last become habi- 
tual, mstmcfive, and unconscious , so institutions, originating 
m modes apparently accidental, come to be recognized as useful 
and valuable additions to the machinery of existence, are 
buttressed with all the authority and sanction of rehgion, and 
finally pass into unquestioned acceptance by the common-sense 
of men In time some fundamental change in the conditions of 
the life of mdmduals is mtroduced by causes similarly unfore- 
seen the form of the old mstitution ceases to subserve the 
common end it begins to cramp the freedom of the majority, 
who no longer require its support Meanwhile it has establishe 
a minority, ostensibly controlling it for the common weal, in a 
position to admmister it m the sole interest of their class 
These, as their existence appears dependent on their so admini- 
stering it, cannot be untaught the habit except by such mo i 
cation of the institution as will render it agam mipossi e or 
any class to have a special interest in its contemporary 
This process is so familiar in history that it would be a 
waste of time here to illustrate it by tracing it in the grow 
of monarchies, anstociacies, priesthoods, chattel slavery, eu 
dal bondage, representative government, or others o i m 
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numerable manifestations The institution of private pro- 
perty in certain things is in many respects so reasonable and 
convenient for the majority of mankind, and was so conspicu- 
ously advantageous for those stronger individuals under whose 
leadership the beginnings of tribal avilisations were developed, 
that very eaily in their history it received the sanction of moral 
convention, religion, and law It was obviously necessary for 
the estabhshment of industnal society that each man should 
own the product of his labor and the tools necessary for him 
to labor effectually But the Industnal Revolution described 
in the third paper of this senes has entirely changed the 
conditions under which men produce wealth, and the character 
of the tools with which they work, while the sanctions of 
law and conventional morality still cling to all that has been 
imported under the old definition of property If the idea 
so constantly appealed to in justification of property law is 
to be realised, if the fruits of each man’s labor' are to be 
guaranteed to him and he is to own the instruments with which 
he works , if the laws of property are not to establish a parasitic 
class taking tribute from the labor of others m the forms of 
Rent and Interest, then we must modify our administration of 
property We must admit that as the agncultural laborer 
cannot individually own the farm he works on and its stock, 
as the factory hand cannot individually own the null, land 
and industnal capital are things m which pnvate property is 
impossible except on condition of a small minonty owning all 
such property and the great majonty none at all 
Socialists contend that this system of private property m 
land and capital is actively destructive of the conditions in 
which alone the common morality necessary for happy social 
life is possible Without any demand upon the faith of those 
persons who deny the capacity of average human nature for the 
temperance and kindliness indispensable for the success of a 
nie co-operative commonwealth, they assert that this modem 
aexelopmcnt of the property system (a development of the last 
CM generations only, and unprecedented in the history of the 
'or J IS more and more forcing the indundual into anti-social 
t isposition and action, and thereby destroying the promise of 


mteJljgcnt Socialist this phnse has 
the non-Sociahst who employ 
witelv used, ad cat'taiidum 


of coarse, no menn- 
s It jt may be legiti- 
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free and full existence winch only the health and progressive 
development of the social organism can give him. It has 
become plamly reasonable that when this is the effect of our 
property system we should modify our mstitutions in the 
direction which will give us freedom, just as we modified the 
institutions which subjected us to a feudal aristocracy, and 
abolished for ever the laws which enabled one man to hold 
another as his chattel slave 

There is on record a Greek proverb, that so soon as a man 
has ensured a livelihood, then he should begin to practise 
virtue We all protest that he will do well to practise virtue 
undei any circumstances , but we admit on reflexion that our 
judgment as to what is virtuous action depends upon the 
circumstances under which action is to be taken Whether we 
approve the killing of one man by another depends entirely on 
the circumstances of the case , and there is scarcely one of the 
acts which our laws regard as criminal, which could not, under 
imaginable circumstances, be justified Our laws, and our con- 
ventional opmions as to what conduct is moral or immoral, are 
adapted to the ordinary circumstances of the average man m 
society, society bemg m them presumed to be homogeneous, 
not to contain in itself essential distinctions between classes, 
or great contrasts between the conditions of individuals 

But that element m our private property system which is 
at present the main object of the Socialist attack, the individual 
ownership of the instruments of production, land and capital, 
in an age when the use of those instruments has become co- 
operative, results, and must inevitably result, as the foregoing 
dissertations have sought to prove, in the division of society 
into two classes, whose very livelihood is ensured to them by 
methods essentially different The hvelihood of the typical 
proletarian is earned by the exercise of his faculties for useful 
activity the livehhood of the typical capitalist, or owner of 
property, is obtained, without any contribution of his or her 
activity, in the form of a pension called rent, interest, or divi- 
dend, guaranteed by law out of the wealth produced from day 
to day by the activities of the proletariat 

Observe the effect of this distinction in moral phenomena 
Most of our common opmions as to social morality are 
adapted to a society in which every citizen is contributmg 
active service The most ancient and universal judgments of 
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tnankmd as to the virtues of industry , of honesiy, of loyalty and 
forbearance between man and man, of temperance, fortitude 
and just dealing, point to the elementary conditions necessary 
for the survival and strengthenmg of societies of equal and free 
individuals dependent for their subsistence upon the exercise of 
each one’s abilities, and upon his fitness for co-operation with 
his fellows But where a class or society exists, not dependent 
upon its own industry, but feedmg like a parasite upon another 
society or class, when the individuals of such a parasitic 
society in no way depend for their livelihood or their freedom 
upon their fitness for co-opeiation one with another among 
themselves, or upon any personal relation with the class that 
feeds them , then the observation of the moral conventions of 
industrial and co-operative societies is m many respects quite 
unnecessary for the continuance of the life of the parasitic 
society, or for the pleasant existence of the individuals com- 
posmg it All that is necessary is that the established laws 
and conventions should continue to be observed by the in- 
dustnal class (" it is required in sie-wards that a man be found 
faithful ”) , and as the existence of the propertied class m 
modem societies does depend ultimately upon the observance 
by the bulk of the people of this conventional morahly, the 
propertied class professes publicly to venerate and observe con- 
ventions which in its private practice it has long admitted to be 
obsolete This complication is a perennial source of cant To 
this we owe the spectacle of Sir William Harcourt advocating 
total abstmence, of Mr Arthur Balfour commendmg Chns- 
tiamty , to this the continual inculcation of industry and thrift 
by idle and extravagant people, with many another edifying 
vanation on the theme of Satan’s reproval of sin Temperance, 
Chnstian morality, industry, and economy are of considerable 
soaal utility , but for the members of a propertied class they 
are not necessitated by the conditions of its existence, and 
consequently m such classes are neither observed nor com- 
monly made the subject of moral criticism 
Consider the case of industry alone — of the moral habit of 
earning one’s subsistence by useful activity Assuming suste- 
nance to be guaranteed, there is no obvious and pressing social 
necessity for such exeition No doubt the paradise of the 
maid-of-all-work — where she means to do nothing for ever and 
ever — ^is the paradise of an undeveloped intelhgence A society 
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relieved of the function of providing its own material suste- 
nance need not relapse mto general torpor, though the result is 
very commonly that an individual so circumstanced relapses 
mto uselessness It will be vam to preach to such an mdividual 
that he will find his fullest satisfaction in honest toil he will 
simply laugh in your face, and go out partridge shooting, hunt- 
ing, or yachting, or to Monte Carlo or the Rocky Mountains, 
finding in such an exercise of his capacities the keenest im- 
agmable enjoyment for montlis in succession He may feel 
no inclination at all to work for the benefit of the people whose 
work IS supporting him all that he, like the rest of us, requires 
IS to find some means of passmg his time in an agreeable or 
exciting manner Accordingly, in that section of our nation 
which speaks of itself as society,*' being indeed a society 
separated by economic parasitism from the common mass, we 
find that the characteristic activity is the provision of agree- 
able and exciting methods of passmg time This being 
the end of fashionable society, its code of morality is natu- 
rally quite different from the code suitable for industrial 
societies Truthfulness is preached in these as a cardmal 
virtue. Lying is of couise common enough in all classes, 
and is generally immoral, but m the fashionable world it is 
not only a perfectly legitimate means of avoiding an un- 
desired visitor, or almost any other unpleasant experience it 
is a positive necessity of conventional politeness and good 
manners It is really harmless here, almost a virtue To return 
to the virtue of industry though the conventional morahty of 
the people, necessary for the life of the nation, permeates with 
its vibrations this parisitic society which it enfolds, and though 
the unfailing contentment which a really intelligent man finds 
m social activity keeps a good many of the propertied 
class usefully occupied, the actual public opinion of that 
class is absolutely m accordance with the conditions of their 
life. The clerk in a Government office is congratulated by 
middle-class acquamtances on his luck in obtaining a berth 
where he need do no more work than he chooses, and it is 
habitually assumed that he will choose, like the Trafalgar 
Square fountains, to play from ten to four, with an interval for 
lunch That may or may not be an adequate account of his 
activities the significant thing is that such an assumption 
should not be considered insulting But how indignantly will 
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the very same acquaintances denounce the idleness and un- 
trustworthiness of a British "working man suspected, in the 
service of a private master, of interpreting his time work as 
most servants of the public are good humoredly assumed, with- 
out hint of disapproval, to mterpret theirs * 

This obsolescence of elementary social morahty is most 
noticeable in women dependent upon incomes from property 
They are doubly removed from the primary conditions of life , 
they are less hkely than their men folk to be engaged in any 
work of perceptible social utility outside of their own homes , 
and their mtellectual education being generally far more imper- 
fect, it IS only natural that their ideas of morality should be 
still more intimately adapted to the conditions of their class, 
and less to the general conditions of human society The angels 
of heaven, we have always understood, are exempt from the 
apparatus of digestion, and are clothed as freely as the lilies of 
the field In any society where all common needs are so 
supphed it would be immoral, surely, because a wmste of time, 
to work as for a hving Now the universal ideal of capitalism 
IS that man, being created a little lower than the angels, should 
raise himself to their level in this respect by the acquisition of 
property, a process pleasantly described as attaining a com- 
petence or independence, that is to say the right to be depen- 
dent and mcompetent The result of this has been a prejudice, 
'^ch only within quite recent years has begun to be seriously 
shaken, that it is humiliating, even disgraceful, for a lady to 
aveto earn her own hving at all, for a gentleman to practise a 
andicraft for money, for a nobleman to go into trade a 
prejudice for which, in a class society, there was much justifi- 
^hon, but which is obviously a fragment of class morality 
erectly antagonistic to the common social morality which 
recognises all useful industry as praiseworthy It is now yield- 
to economic pressure and to the stimulus of the desire to 
^ rich Ladies are being dnven, and in spite of Mr Walter 
Prrotestations will continue to be dnven, into most 
Dal handicrafts, though some are still outside the 

of respectability Ranching in America, though not yet 
butchering in England, is suitable occupation 
® ®nstocracy The *' directing *' of compames and the 
nitrogenous Volunteer Colonels are legitimate 
o exploiting of a title The prejudice against useful em- 
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ployments is balanced for decency’s sake by a hypocritical 
laudation of useless ones The fiction so dear to the Primrose 
Dame, that the rich are the employers of the poor, the idlers 
the supporters of the industrious, takes nowadays for ms more 
insidious than the rugged proposition that private vices arc 
public benefits The amusements, the purely recreational 
activities, of country gentlemen are glorified m the National 
Review^ as hard work ” It is pretended that the leisured 
class is the indispensable patron and promoter of culture and 
the fine arts The claim that such functions are virtues is a 
direct concession to the feeling that some effort must be made 
to exhibit the practices of parasitic society as compatible with 
Its preaching of the common social morality 
The same necessity causes an exaggerated tribute of praise 
to be paid to such really useful work as is done under no 
compulsion but that of the social mstinct This kind of activity 
IS habitually pointed to, by the fnends of those who are engaged 
in It, as evidence of extiaordinary virtue A few hours of atten- 
tion every week to the condition of the poor, a few gratuitously 
devoted to local administration, a habit of industry in any 
branch of literature or science these are imputed as an excess 
of righteousness by persons who denounce the wage laborer as 
an idler and a shirk Such activity is work of supererogation, 
approved but not required or expected The motto of “ no- 
blesse oblige” has not been adopted by the plutocracy Similar 
approbation and admiration are extended to those who, while 
already earning their living by a reasonable day’s work, employ 
their spare time, or a part of it, in gratuitous activities of the 
kinds referred to It may be safely said that by far the greater 
portion of this kind of work is done by people who are simulta- 
neously earning an income in middle class professions or by the 
less exhausting forms of wage labor Most of them have prob- 
ably had experience of the ridiculous inappropriateness of the 
commendation usually paid to their gratuitous energy by well- 
to-do friends The activity is moral, no doubt; but its exercise 
gives no sensation of virtue or praiseworthiness it is followed 
because it is seen to be reasonable, because it is the path indi- 
cated by common sense towards the satisfaction of the indivi- 
dual passion for the extension of freedom and love 

1 Seel National Review for Febraarj , 1888, '* Are Rich Iiandowner* 
Idle ? Ifsdj Janetta Manners (now Duchess of Rutland) 
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The phenomena of class morality are ancient and familiar 
enough They have varied throughout history with the 
changing character of the basis of class distinctions The great 
permanent distinction of sex, and the social relations between 
man and woman which have arisen thereout in the period of 
civilisation from which the world is now emerging, have 
resulted not only m the establishment of distmct codes of 
chastity for the sexes, but also m innumerable prejudices 
against the participation of one sex or the other in activities 
having nothmg whatever to do with physiological distinction 
They have even succeeded in producmg, through inequality of 
freedom and education, well marked differences in mental 
habit, which show themselves continually when men and 


women are confronted with the same questions of truthfulness, 
honor, or logic It is hardly necessary to observe that most of 
these differences are distinctly traceable to the institution of pri- 
vate property, and to its concentration in the hands of the male 
as the stronger individual in a competitive society The class 
niorahties of soaeties whose orders have been based immedi- 
ately on status or caste have formed the subject of an extensive 
literature The tracing of all such distinctions to their root in 
economic circumstances is scarcely less interesting than the 


investigation of the same foundaton for sex morality But 
even the interpreters of the Church Catechism have abandoned 
e appeal to status as the basis of duty, the idea of hereditary 
aristocracy is dead, and class distinctions and their appurtenant 
^ founded directly and obviously on property 

e have glanced at some effects of our present property 
® cm which work continually for the destruction of the 
ra itions of social morality in the capitalist class The funda- 
mental idea of that system, that man can live without working, 
this ^ heaven, is (fortunately) self-contradictory in 

bv ^ human society no class can so live except 

g ® labor of another class or classes The would-be 
milit earth must either own chattel slaves, or be a 

das takmg tribute, or a parasitical and exploitmg 

interest by the operation of the 
® class analysed in the preceding papers Such 

more ^ ^ system are, as we are all becoming aware, 

certai revolutionary in their operation, and more 

^ 0 ring about their own destruction than either chattel 
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slavery or feudalism. Of these three phases of human injustice 
that of wage slavery will surely be the shortest But meanwhile 
the propertied class assumes to represent civilisation, its 
approved morality is preached and taught in church and 
schools , It debases our public opinion , and it directly poisons 
all that host of workers who are at present hangers-on of the 
rich, whether as menial servants or as ministering to their 
especial amusements and extravagance There is no such snob 
as a fashionable dressmaker , and there is no class of the prole- 
tariat so dehumanised as the class of domestic servants 
Now if these results are effected in the class whose livelihood 
is assured, and whose education and culture have given it a hold 
on the higher inducements to morality — ^if we here find morality 
strangled at the root and starving, what shall we find when we 
turn to the masses whose livelihood is not assured them ? Our 
Greek, perhaps, would say that it was impossible for them to 
practise virtue, just as Plato in his ** Republic suggested that 
only the philosophic class could be really moral, since slaves 
and the proletariat could not receive the intellectual education 
necessary to tram the reason The great bulk of the wage 
ear ning class in modern civilised countries is so far assured 
of its livelihood that it remains thoroughly permeated with 
common social moiality It is, from habit and preference, 
generally industrious and kmdly, thus exhibiting the two most 
important qualifications for the social life It remains to a great 
extent honest, though competition and capitalism are directly 
antagonistic to honesty The decalogue of commercial morality 
has Its own peculiar interpretation of stealing, murder, false 
witness and coveting , and yet the most unscrupulous wrecker 
in the City will be outraged in his finest feelings by the class 
morality of the plumber, who, called in to bring the gas 
to reason, takes the opportunity to disorganise the water- 
supply and introduce a duster into the dram The employer 
IS aghast at the increase of idleness and bad workmanship under 
a system in which the good workman knows that to work his 
best will not only not be worth his while but will lead to the 
exaction of heavier tasks from his fellows 
Blit It is not in the mass of the proletariat that the action o 
our property system in destroying elementary morality is most 
consyicuous It IS m those whom it excludes even from 
the Woletanat proper that this extreme result is clearest 
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The charactenstic operation of the modem industrial economy 
IS continually and repeatedly to thrust out individuals or 
bodies of the workers from their settlement in the social 


organism — ^to eject, as it were, the coral insect from the cell 
m which he is developing The capitalist farming system 
expels the agncultural laborer from the village the machine 
expels the craftsman from the ranks of skilled labor the per- 
petual competition and consolidation of capital in every trade 
alternately destroys employment in that trade and disorganises 
others Overproduction m one year leaves thousands of workers 
wageless in the next The ranks of unskilled labor, the army 
of the unemployed, are day by day recruited in these fashions 
An mveterate social habit, an almost indestructible patience, 
a tenacious identification of his own desire with the desire of 
those whom he loves, in most cases preserve the worker from 


accepting the sentence of exclusion from society If he is able- 
bodied, intelhgent and fortunate, he will struggle with hard 
hmes till he finds fresh occupation among strange surround- 


ings I but woe to him if he be weakly, or old, or unpractical In 
such a case he will almost infallibly become a pauper or an out- 
cast, one of that residuum of unskilled, unemployed, unprofit- 
able and hopeless human beings which m all great cities festers 
about the base of the social pyramid And his children will be- 


come the street Arabs and the comer-boys and the child-whores 
and the sneak-thieves who, when they come of age, accept their 
position as outside of social hfe and resume the existence of the 
^Id beasts that fathered man — ^the purely predatory and un- 
cial activity of harrying their neighbors for their own support 
c ore society was, morality was not those who have no part 
^or lot in the ends for which society exists will adapt their 
niorahty to suit their outcast state there will indeed be honor 
among thieves, just as there will be cant and insincerity among 
6 parasitic rich , but the youth who has been nurtured be- 
tween the reformatory and the slum has little chance of finding 
a foothold, if he would, in the restless whirl of modern m- 
ustry, and still less of retaining permanently such foothold as 
«e may manage to find 


When the conditions of social hfe are such that the in- 
vidual may be excluded through no unfitness of his own for 
cooperation, or may be born without a chance of acquirmg 
tness for it, we are brought face to face with the conditions of 
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primitive ages. And if you force him back upon the elemental 
instincts, one of tv^o things will happen Either, if the indi- 
vidual IS weak through physical deterioration or incapacity to 
combine with his fellow outcasts, he will be crushed and killed 
by society and putrefy about its holy places, or, if he has 
indomitable life and vigor, he will revert to the argument of 
elemental forces he will turn and explode society Here, then, 
we should fear explosion, for we are not as submissive in 
extremities as the proletariats of arrested Indian civilisations 
But with Us the class whose freedom is incessantly threatened 
by the operation of private capitalism is the class which by its 
political position holds in its hands the key to the control of 
mdustrial form that is to say, its members can modify, as soon 
as they elect to, the laws of property and mhentance m this 
State of Britain They can, as soon as they see clearly what is 
needed, supersede institutions now immoral because useless 
and mischievous by institutions which shall re-establish the 
elementary conditions of social existence and the possibility of 
the corresponding morality — ^namely, the opportunity for each 
mdividual to earn his living and the compulsion upon him to 
do so 

Returning from the consideration of the “ residuum ” and 
the ** criminal classes we find that even the workers of the 
employed proletariat are by no means wholly moral In spite 
of the massive healthiness of their behavior m ordinary rela- 
tions, they are generally coarse m their habits, they lack in- 
telligence m their amusements and refinement in their tastes 
The worst result of this is the popularity of boozing and gamb- 
hng and allied forms of excitement, with their outcomes in 
violence and meanness But when once society has ensured for 
man the opportunity for satisfying his primary needs — once it 
has ensured him a healthy body and a wholesome hfe, his 
advance in the refinements of social morality, in the conception 
and satisfaction of his secondary and more distmctly human 
desires, is solely and entirely a matter of education This will 
be attested by every man and woman who has at all passed 
through the pnmary to the secondary passions But education 
in the sense alluded to is impossible for the lad who leaves 
school at fourteen and works himself weary six days in the wedc 
ever afterwards 

The oldest socialistic mstitution of considerable importance 
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and extent is the now decrepit Catholic Church The Catholic 
Church has always insisted on the duty of helping the poor, 
not on the ground of the social danger of a *' residuum but 
by the nobler appeal to the instinct of human benevolence 
The Catholic Church developed, relatively to the enlightenment 
of its age, the widest and freest system of education the world 
has ever seen before this century Catholic Chnstianity, by 
Its revolutionary conception that God was incarnated in Man, 
exploding the hideous superstition that the imagination of the 
thoughts of man’s heart w»as only to do evil continually, and 
substituting the faith in the perfectibility of each individual 
soul, by Its brilliant and pow'erful generalisations that God 
must be Love, because there is nothing better, and that man 
IS freed from the law by the inward guidance of grace, has done 
more for social morality than any other religion of the world 

Protestant Individualism in England shattered the Catholic 
Church, founded the modern land system upon its confiscated 
estates* destroyed the medi<®val machinery of charity and 
education, and in religion rehabilitated the devil, and the 
doctrines of original sm and the damnable danger of reason and 
good works. 

Out of the wreckage of the Catholic Church, and amid the dis- 
solution of the Protestant religion, there successively emerged, 
at an interval of some three hundred years, the two great socia- 
listic institutions of the Poor Law and the People’s Schools 
As the pretence of a foundation of Chnstian obligation withered 
from out of the Poor Laiv, till it has come to be outspokenly 
recognised as nothing but a social safety-valve, the individualist 
and commercial administration of this rudimentary socialistic 
machinery deprived it of its efficiency even in this elementary 
function He to whom the workhouse means the break up of 
his home, and his own condemnation to a drudgery insulting 
because useless and wasteful, would as lief take his exclusion 
from Society m another and a less degrading way, either by 
death, or by reluctant enrolment in the " residuum ” , and so 
It has come to pass that outside of their use as hospitals for the 
aged and infirm, the poor houses are principally employed as 
the club-houses and hotels of the great fraternity of habitual 
tramps and cadgers, and not till he has sunk to this level does 
the struggling proletaiian seek “ work " there 
Socialists would realize the idea of the Poor Law, legaiding 
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that society as deadly sick in which the individual cannot find 
subsistence by industry, in the onlv way in which it can be 
realized namely, by the organization of production and the 
resumption of its necessary instruments It is not so great a 
matter in their eyes that the perpetual toll of rent and interest 
deprives the workers of the wealth which their activities 
produce, nor is it the actual pressure of this heavy tribute that 
would force on the Social Revolution, if the system only left 
men the assurance of the comforts of tame beasts It is the 
constant disquiet and uncertainty, the inci easing frequency of 
industrial crises, that are the revolutionary preachers of our 
age , and it is the disappearance at the base and at the summit 
of society of the conditions of social morality that rouses those 
whose mere material interests remain unaffected 

But though It IS not envy or resentment at this tribute that 
mostly moves us to our warfare, this tribute we must certainly 
resume if the ideal of the school is to effect its social purpose 
For the ideal of the school implies, in the first place, leisure to 
learn that is to say, the release of children from all non- 
educational labor until mind and physique have had a fair 
start and training, and the abolition of compulsion on the 
adult to work any more than the socially necessary stint 
The actual expenditure on public education must also be 
considerably increased, at any rate until parents are more 
generally in a position to instruct their own children But 
as soon as the mind has been trained to appreciate the inex- 
haustible interest and beauty of the woild, and to distinguish 
good literature from bad, the remainder of education, granted 
leisure, is a comparatively inexpensive matter Literature 
IS become dirt-cheap, and all the other educational arts can 
be communally enjoyed The schools of the adult are the 
journal and the library, social intercourse, fiesh air, clean and 
beautiful cities, the joy of the fields, the museum, the art- 
gallery, the lecture-hall, the drama, and the opera, and only 
when these schools are free and accessible to all will the 
reproach of proletarian coarseness be done away 
Yet the most important influence in the repairmg of social 
morality may perhaps be looked for not so much from the 
direct action of these elements of the higher education as from 
those very socialist forms of property and industry which we 
believe to be the primary condition for allowing such higher 
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education, to affect the majority at all Nothing so well trains 
the individual to identify his life with the life of society as the 
identification of the conditions of his material sustenance with 
those of his fellovis, in short, as industrial co-operation Not 
for many centunes has there been such compulsion as now for 
the individual to acknowledge a social ethic For now, for the 
first time since the dissolution of the early tribal communisms, 
and over areas a hundred times wider than theirs, the individual 
worker earns his living, fulfils his most elementary desire, not 
by direct personal production, but by an intricate co-operation 
in which the effect and value of his personal effort are almost 
indistinguishable The apology for individualist appropriation 
IS exploded by the logic of the facts of communist production 
no man can pretend to claim the fruits of his own labor ; for his 
whole ability and opportunity for working are plainly a vast 
inheritance and contribution of w’hch he is but a transient and 
accidental beneficiary and steward, and his power of turning 
them to his own account depends entirely upon the desires and 
needs of other people for his services The factory system, the 
machine industry, the world commerce, have abolished mdi- 
viduahst production , and the completion of the co-operative 
form towards which the transition stage of individualist 
capitalism is hurrying us will render a conformity with social 
ethics a universal condition of tolerable existence for the 
mdmdual 


This expectation is already justified by the phenomena of 
contemporary opinion The moral ideas appropriate to Socia- 
hsm are permeating the whole of modem society They 
are clearly recognisable not only in the proletariat, but also m 
the increasing philanthropic activity of members of the proper- 
tied class, who, while denouncing Socialism as a dangerous 
exaggeration of what is necessary for social health, work 
honestly enough for alleviatory reforms which converge irre- 
sistibly towards it The form, perhaps, does not outrun the 
ymt any more than the spirit anticipates the form , and it may 
have been sufficient in this paper to have shown some grounds 
for the conviction that Sociahst morality, like that of aU 
preceding systems, is only that morahty which the conditions 
of human existence have made necessary, that it is only the 

satisfaction 

through the striving of each individual for the freest and fullest 
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activity, that Socialism is but a stage in the unending pio- 
gression out of the weakness and the ignorance in which society 
and the mdividual alike are born, towards the strength and the 
enlightenment in whieh they can see and choose their own way 
forward — ^from the chaos where morality is not to the conscious- 
ness ivhich sees that morality is reason , and to have made some 
attempt to justify the claim that the cardinal virtue of Socialism 
IS nothing else than Common Sense 
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PROPERTY UNDER SOCIALISM 

By GR\HAM WALLAS 


In the early davs of Socialism no one who was not ready with a 
complete description of Society as it ought to be, dared come 
forward to explain any point in the theory Each leader had 
his own method of organizing property, education, domestic 
life, and the production of wealth Each was quite sure that 
mankind had only to fashion themsehes after his model in 
order, like the pnnce and princess in the fairy story, to live 
happily ever after Every year would then be hke the year 
before, and no more history need be written Even now a 
thinker here and there like Gronlund or Bebel sketches in the 
old spint an ideal commonwealth , though he does so wnth an 
apology for attempting to forecast the unknowable But Soaa- 
lists generally have become, if not wiser than their spiritual 
fathers, at least less willing to use their imagination The 
growing recognition, due in pait to Darwin, of causation in the 
development of individuals and societies, the struggles and 
disappointments of half a century of agitation, the steady 
introduction of Socialistic institutions by men who reject 
Socialist ideas, all incline us to give up any expectation of a 
final and perfect reform We are more apt to regard the slow 
and often unconscious progress of the Time spirit as the only 
adequate cause of social progress, and to attempt rather to 
discover and proclaim what the future must be, than to form 

an organization of men determined to make the future what it 
should be 


But the new conception of Socialism has its dangers as well 
as the old Fiftv years ago Socialists were tempted to 
exaggerate the influence of the ideal, to expect everything from 
a sudden impossible change of all men's hearts Now'-a-davs 

^rget that even 

the Time Spmt itself is only the sum of individual strivings and 

X23 
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aspirations, and that again and again in history changes which 
might have been delayed for centunes or might never have 
come at all, have been brought about by the persistent 
preaching of some new and higher life, the offspring not of 
circumstance but of hope And of all the subjects upon which 
men require to be brought to a right mind and a clear under- 
standing, theie IS, Socialists think, none more vital to-day than 
Property 

The word Propeity has been used in nearly as many senses 
as the word Eaw The best definition I have met with is John 
Austin’s ” any light which gives to the entitled party such a 
power or liberty of using or disposing of the subject as 
IS merely limited generally by the rights of all other persons ” ‘ 
This applies only to private property It will be convenient in 
discussing the various claims of the State, the municipality, 
and the individual, to use the word in a wider sense to denote 
not only the “ power or libeity ” of the individual, but also the 
“ rights of all other peisons ” In this sense I shall speak of 
the property of the State, or municipality I shall also draw a 
distinction, economic perhaps rather than legal, between pro- 
perty in things, or the exclusive right of access to defined 
material objects, property m debts and future services, and 
property m ideas (copyright and patent right) 

The material things in which valuable property rights can 
exist, may be roughly divided into means of production 
and means of consumption Among those lowest tribes of 
savages who feed on fruit and insects, and build themselves at 
night a rough shelter with boughs of trees, there is little distinc- 
tion between the acts of production and consumption But in 
a populous and civilised country very few even of the simplest 
wants of men are satisfied diiectly by nature Nearly every 
commodity uhich man consumes is produced and renewed by 
the deliberate application of human industry to material objects 
The general stock of materials on which such industry works is 
“Eand ” Any materials uhich have been separated from the 
general stock or have been already considerably modified by 
mdustiy, are called capital if they are either to be used 
to aid production or are still to be worked on before they are 
consumed When they are ready to be consumed they are 
wealth for consumption ” Such an analysis, though gene- 
1 Lectures on Jurisprudence Lecture XLVIII 
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rally employed bv political economists, is of necessity very 
rough No one can tell wliellier an object is ready for imme- 
diate consumption or not, unless he knows the way in which it 
IS to be consumed A pine forest in its natural condition is 
ready for the consumption of a duke with a taste for the 
picturesque , for he will let the trees rot before his eyes. Colton 
wool, a finished product in the handb of a doctor, is raw mate- 
rial in the hands of a spinner But still the statement that 
Socialists work for the owning of the means of production by 
the community and the means of consumption by individuals, 
represents fairly enough their practical aim Not that they 
desire to prevent the community from using its property when- 
ever It null for direct consumption, as, for instance, when a 
piece of common land is used for a public park, or the profits 
of municipal waterworks are applied to keep up a municipal 
library Nor do they contemplate any need for preventing 
individuals from working at wull on their possessions in such a 


way as to make them more valuable Even Gronlund, with all 
his hatred of private industry, could not, if he w'ould, prevent 
any citizen from driving a profitable trade by manufacturing 
bread into buttered toast at the common fire But men 


are as yet more fit for association in production, with 
a just distribution of its rewaids, than for association in 
the consumption of the w'ealth produced It is true indeed 
that the economies of associated consumption promise to be 
quite as great as those of associated production , and it was of 
these that the earlier Socialists mainly thought They believed 
alwaj's that if a few hundred persons could be induced to 
throw their possessions and earnings into a common stock to 
be employed according to a common scheme, a heaven on 
earth would be created Since then, an eKhaustive senes of 
experiments has proved that in spite of its obvious economy 

consumption as complete as Founer’s 
Phalanst^re or Owen’s “ New Harmony » is, except under 
very unusual conditions, distasteful to most men as C now 
are Our picture galleries, parks, workmen’s clubs, or the fact 
that rich people are beginning to live m flats looked after by a 
common stafi of servants, do indeed shew that associated 
consumption is every year better understood and enjoyed but 
It remains true that pleasures chosen by the will of the maiontv 
are often not recognised as pleasures at all ^ ^ 
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As long as this is so, private property and even private 
industry must exist along with public property and public 
production For instance, each family now insists on having a 
separate home, and on cooking every day a separate series of 
meals iii a separate kitchen Waste and discomfort are the 
inevitable result, but families at present prefer waste and 
discomfort to that abundance which can only be bought by 
organisation and publicity Again English families constitute 
at present isolated communistic groups, more or less despoti- 
cally governed Our growing sense of the individual responsi- 
bility and individual rights of wives and children seems already 
to be lessening both the isolation of these groups and their 
internal coherency , but this tendency must go very much 
further before society can absorb the family life, or the indus- 
tries of the home be managed socially Thus, associated pro- 
duction of all the means of family life may be developed to a 
very high degree before we cease to feel that an Englishman's 
home should be his castle, with free entrance and free egress 
alike f 01 bidden It is true that the ground on which houses 
are built could immediately become the property of the com- 
munity , and when one remembers how most people m England 
are now lodged, it is obvious that they would gladly inhabit 
comfortable houses built and owned by the State But they 
certainly would at present insist on having their own crockery 
and chairs, books and pictures, and on receiving a certain pro- 
poition of the value they produce in the form of a yearly or 
weekly income to be spent or saved as they pleased Now 
whatever things of this kind we allow a man to possess, we 
must allow him to exchange, since exchange never takes place 
unless both parties believe themselves to benefit by it 
Further, bequest must be allowed, since any but a moderate 
probate duty or personalty would, unless supported by a strong 
and searching public opinion, ceitainly be evaded Moreover, 
if we desire the personal independence of women and children, 
then their property, as far as we allow property at all, must 
for a long time to come be most carefully guarded 
There would remain therefore to be owned by the com- 
munity the land in the widest sense of the word, and the 
materials of those forms of production, distribution, and 
consumption, ivhich can conveniently be earned on by associa- 
tions larger than the family group Here the mam problem is 
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to fix in each case the area of ownership In the case of the 
principal means of communication and of some forms of 
industry, it has been proved that the larger the area con- 
trolled the greater is the efficiency of management; so 
that the postal and railway systems, and probably the materials 
of some of the larger industries, would be owned by the English 
nation until that distant date when they might pass to the 
United States of the British Empire or the Federal Republic 
of Europe Land is perhaps generally better held by smaller 
social units The rent of a town or an agncultural distnct de- 
pends only partly on those natural advantages which can be 
easily estimated once for all by an imperial commissioner The 


difference m the rateable value of Warwick and of Birmingham 
IS due, not so much to the sites of the tno towns, as to the 
difference m the industry and character of their inhabitants 
If the Birmingham men prefer, on the average, intense exer- 
tion resulting in gieat material wealth, to the simpler and 
quieter hfe lived at Warwick, it is obviously as un3ust to allow 
the Warwick men to share equally in the Binnmgham ground 
rents, as it would be to insist on one standard of comfort being 
maintamed in Pans and in Bnttany 

At the same time, those forms of natural wealth which are 
the necessities of the w hole nation and the monopolies of certain 
districts, mines for instance, or harbors, or sources of water- 
supply. must be “ nationalised - The salt and coal rings of 
t^day would be equally possible and equally inconvenient 
tmder a system which made the mining populations absolute 
joint owners of the mines Even when the land was absolutely 
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and partly of a stock of commodities such as food, clothing, 
and money by which workers might be supported while per- 
forming work not immediately remunerative The savings of 
individuals would consist partly of cotibumable commodities or 
of the means of such industry as had not been socialised, and 
partly of defeired pay for services rendered to the community, 
such pay taking the form of a pension due at a ceitain age, or 
of a sum of commodities or money payable on demand 
Voluntary associations of all kinds, whether joint stock com- 
panies, religious coiporations, or communistic groups would, 
m the eyes of the Social Democratic State, consist simply of so 
many individuals possessing those rights of property which are 
allowed to individuals They might perform many very useful 
functions in the future as in the past, but the history of the 
city companies, of the New Rivei company, the Rochdale 
Pioneers, or the Church of England shews the danger of 
granting perpetual property rights to any association not 
co-estensive with the community, although such association 
may exist for professedly philanthropic objects Even m the 
case of universities, where the system of independent property- 
owning corpoiations has been found to work best, the lights of 
the State should be delegated and not surrendered 
On this point the economic position of modern Social 
Democrats differs widely from the transfigured jomt stockism 
of the present co-operative movement or from the object 
of the earlier Socialists, for whose purposes complete com- 
munity was always more important than complete inclusive- 
ness Even Socialist writers of to-day do not always see that 
the grouping of the citizens for the purpose of property holding 
must be either on the joint stock basis or on the territorial 
basis Gronlund, in spite of contradictory matter in other 
parts of his “Co-operative Commonwealth still declares 
that “ each group of workers will have the power of distribut- 
ing among themselves the -whole exchange value of their 
work which either means that they will, as long as they are 
working, be the absolute joint owaiers of the materials which 
they use, or means nothing at all Now the proposal that any 
voluntary association of citizens should hold absolute and per- 
petual property rights in the means of production, seems to be 
not a step towards Social Democracy, but a negation of the 
whole Social Democratic idea This of course brings us to the 
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following difficulty If our communities even when onginall> 
inclusive of the whole population are closed that is, are con- 
fined to original members and their descendants, new comers 
will form a class like the plebeians in Rome, or the “ nietoeci ” 
in Athens, without a share in the common property though 
possessed of full personal freedom , and such a class must be a 
continual social danger On the other hand, if all newcomers 
receive at once full economic rights, then any country m which 
Socialism or anything approaching it is established will be at 
once overrun by proletarian immigrants from those countries 
m which the means of production are still stnctly monopolised 
If this were allowed, then, through the operation of the law of 
diminishing return and the law of population based on it, the 
whole body of the inhabitants even of a Socialist State, might 
conceivably be finally brought down to the bare means of sub- 
sistence It does not seem necessary to conclude that Socialism 
must be established over the whole globe if it is to be estab- 
lished anywhere What is necessary is that we face the fact 
every day becoming plainer, that any determined attempt to 
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law would look with extreme jealousy upon any agreement 
by which one party would be reduced even for a time to a 
condition of slaveiv, or the other enabled to live even for a 
time without performing any useful social function And since 
It has been clearly recognized that a certain access to the 
means of industry is a first condition of personal freedom, the 
law would refuse to recognize any agreement to debai a man 
from such access, or deprive him of the results of it No one 
would need to get into debt in order to provide himself with 
the opportunity of work, nor would anyone be allowed to give 
up the opportunity of w.’ork in order to obtain a loan This, 
by making it more difficult for creditors to recover debts, 
w'ould also make it more difficult for would-be debtors to 
obtain credit The present homestead law would, in fact, be 
extended to include everything which the State thought neces- 
sary for a complete life But as long as private industry and 
exchange go on to such an extent as to make a private 
commercial system convenient, so long will promises to pay 
circulate, and, if necessary, be legally enforced under the 
conditions above marked out 

To whatever extent private property is permitted, to that 
same extent the private taking of Rent and Interest must be 
also permitted If you allow a selfish man to own a picture 
by Raphael, he will lock it up in his own room unless you let 
hirp charge something for the privilege of looking at it Such 
a charge is at once Interest If we wish all Raphael s pictures 
to be freely accessible to everyone, we must prevent men not 
merely from exhibiting them for payment, but from owning 

This argument applies to other things besides Raphael s 
pictures If we allow a man to own a printing press, or a 
plough, or a set of bookbinders’ tools, or a lease of a house or 
farm, we must allow him so to employ his possession that he 
may, without injuring his neighbor, get from it the greatest 
possible advantage Otherwise, seeing that the community 
IS not responsible for its intelligent use, any interference 
on the part of the community may well result m no intelli- 
gent use being made of it at all, in which event all privatd> 
owned materials of industry not actually being use y 
their owners would be as entirely wasted as if they were 
the subjects of a chancery suit It is easy to see that 
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the Duke of Bedford is robbing the community of the leiit of 
Covent Garden It is not so easy to see that the owners of 
the vacant land adjoining Shaftesbury Avenue have been 
robbing the community for some years past of the rent which 
ought to have been made out of the sites which they have left 
desolate I know that it has been sometimes said by Socialists 
" Det us allow the manufacturer to keep his mill and the Duke 
of Aigyle to keep his land, as long as they do not use them for 
exploitation by letting them out to others on condition of 
receiving a part of the w'ealth created by those others ” 
Then, we are told, the manufacturer or Duke will soon discover 
that he must work hard for a hving Such sentiments are 
seldom ill received by men in the humor to see dukes and 
capitalists eariuiig, as painfullv as may be, their daily bread 
Unluckily, there are no unappropriated acres and factory sites 
in England sufficiently advantageous to be used as efficient 


substitutes for those upon which private propei ty has fastened , 
and the community would be wise if it paid the Duke of Argyle 
and Mr Chamberlain anvthing short of the full economic rent 
of their properties rather than go further and fare worse 
Therefore, if we refused either to allow these gentlemen to let 
their property to those who would use it, or hesitated to take it 


and use it for ourselves, we should be actually wasting labor 
The progressive sociahzation of land and capital must proceed 
by direct transference of them to the community through taxa- 
tion of rent and mterest and pubhc organization of labor with 
the capital so obtained not solely by a series of lestrictions 
upon their use in private exploitation Such concurrent private 
^ploitation, however unrestricted, could not in any case bring 
back the old evils of capitali&m , for any change in the habits of 
the people or in the methods of mdustry which made associated 
production of any commodity on a large scale convenient and 
profitable, would result at once in the taking over of that 
m ustry by the State exactly as the same conditions now in 
Amenca result at once in the formation of a nng 
It IS because full ownership is necessary to the most in- 

tnatermls, that no mere 
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allows the State to receive Rent and Interest, but forbids it 
to employ labor, is obviously impracticable Unless we are 
wilhng to pay every citizen iii hard cash a share of the 
State Rent of the future, it, hke the taxes of to-day, must be 
wholly invested m payments for work done It would always 
be a very serious difficulty for a Socialist legislature to decide 
how far communities should be allowed to incur debts or pay 
interest Socialism once established, the chief danger to its 
stability would be ]ust at this point We all know the inept 
attack on Socialism which comes from a debating-society 
orator who considers the subject for the first time, or from the 
cultured person who has been brought up on the Saturday 
Review He tells us that if property weie equally divided 
to-morrow, theie would be for the next ten ycais forty men 
out of every hundred workmg extremely hard, and the other 
sixty lazy After that time, the sixty would have to work 
hard and keep the forty, who would then be as lazy as the 
sixty were before It is very easy to explain that we do 
not want to divide all property equally , but it is not so easy 
to guard against any result of that tendency in human nature 
on which the argument is grounded Men differ so widely in 
their comparative appreciation of present and future pleasures, 
that wherever life can be supported by four hours’ w'ork a 
day, there will always be some men anxious to work eight 
hours in order to secure future benefits for themselves or their 
children, and others anxious to avoid their four hours work 
for the present by pledging themselves or their childien to 
any degree of future privation As long as this is so, communi- 
ties as well as individuals will be tempted to avail themselves 
of the freely offered services of the exceptionally energetic and 
farsighted, and to incur a common debt under the excuse that 
they are spreading the payment of such services over all those 
benefited by them The Municipalities, Boards of Works, 
School Boards, etc , of England have already created enormous 
local debts I and unless men grow wiser in the next few 
months the new County Councils wnll probably add to the 
burden As we sit and think, it may seem easy to prevent any 
such trouble in the future by a law forbidding communities to 
incur debts under any circumstances But in the case of a 
central and supreme government such a law would, of course, 
be an absurdity No nation can escape a national debt or any 
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other calamity if the majority in that nation desire to submit to 
It It IS reassuring to see how the feeling that national govern- 
ments should pay their way from year to year grows stronger 
and stronger National debts no longer even m France go up 
with the old light-hearted leaps and bounds But local debts 
still increase In Preston the local debt is said to amount to 
seven times the annual rating valuation And although at pre- 
sent {November, 188SI, since the “ surf at the edge of civilisa- 
tion ” is only thundermg to the extent of three small colonial 
wars, our own national debt is slowly going down , still if war 
were declared to-morrow with any Emopean State no ministry 
would dare to raise all the war expenses by immediate taxation 
either on incomes or on property It may be objected that no 
such danger would anse under Socialism, for there would be no 
fund from which a loan could be offered that would not be 
equally easily reached by a direct levy But if we are speaking 
of society in the near future there would certainly be plenty of 
members of non-Sociahst States, or English holders of pro- 
perty in them, ready to lend money on good security to a timid 
or desperate or dishonest Socialist government Again, m times 
of extreme stress a govemmrat might believe itself to require 
even personal possessions , and it might be difficult under such 
circumstances not to offer to restore them with or without inte- 
rest In any case there would be no more economic difference 
between the new fund-holders and the old landlords than be- 
^een Lord Salisbury as owner of the Strand district and Lord 
Salisbury now that he has sold his slums and bought consols 
Perhaps the most serious danger of the creation of a common 
^bt would anse from the earnings of exceptional ability 
odern Socialists have learnt, after a long senes of co-opera- 
tive experiments and failures, that the profits of private adven- 
ure will withdraw men of exceptional business talent from 
communal service unless work of varying scarcity and intensity 
IS paid for at varying lates How great this vanation need be 
in order to ensure full efficiency can only be decided by expe- 
nence, and as the education and moralization of society im- 
proves, and industry becomes so thoroughly socialized that the 
Iternutive of pnvate enterprise will be less practicable, some- 
tliing like equality may at last be found possible But, mean- 
large incomes will be earned by men leafi- 
ng busy and useful lives, but often keenly anxious to secure 
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leisure and comfort for their old age and aggiandizement for, 
their family ^ I have already suggested that some of the earn- 
ings of a man employed by the community might be left for a 
time in the common treasury to accumulate without interest 
Now, It would suit both these men and the lazier of their con- 
tempoiaries that the reward of their services should be fixed 
at a very high rate, and be left to the next generation for pay- 
ment , while the next generation might prefer a small perma- 
nent charge to any attempt to pay off the capital sum It is 
often hinted that one way to obviate this would be for each 
generation to cultivate a healthy indifference to the debts in- 
curred on its behalf by its forefathers But the citizens of each 
new generation attain citizenship not in large bodies at long 
mtervals, but in small numbers every week One has only to 
warn sanguine lenders that veiled repudiations may always 
be effected in such emergencies by a judicious application of the 
Income Tax, and to hope that the progress of education undei 
Socialism would tend to produce and pieserve on such matters 
a certain general minimum of common sense If this minimum 
IS sufficient to control the cential government the debts of local 
bodies can be easily and sternly restricted 
Property in services means of couise property in future 
services The wealth which past services may have produced 
can be exchanged or owned, but the sei vices themselves can- 
not Now all systems of law which we know have allowed 
private persons to contract with each other for the future per- 
formance of certain sei vices, and have punished, or allowed to 
be punished, the breach of such contracts Here as m the case 
of debts, our groving respect for peisonal hbeily has made the 
law look jealously on all oneious agreements made either by the 
citizen himself or for him by others In fact, as Professor 
Sidgwick points out “ In England hardly any engagement 
to render personal service gives the pi omisee a legal claim to 
more than pecuniary damages — ^to put it otherwise, almost 
all such contracts, if unfulfilled, turn into mere debts of money 
so far as their legal force goes The mairiage contract forms 
the principal exception to this rule , but even in this case there 

i Happily, the ordinary anxieties as to the fate of children left with- 
out propert>', especially weaklings or women unlikely to attract hus- 
bands, may be left out of account m speculations concerning sociahred 
commumties 

2 " Prinaples of Political Economy,” p 435 
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seems to be a tendency in most European countries to relax 
the ngidity of the law 

On the other hand the direct claims of the State to the ser- 
vices of Its citizens shew at present no signs of diminishing. 
Compulsory military service and compulsory attendance at 
school already take up a not mconsiderable share of the life 
of every male inhabitant of France and Germany So far in 
England the compulsion of grown men to serve m any capacity 
has been condemned for a century past, because it is considered 
wasteful and oppressive as compared with the free contract sys- 
tem of the open market Most English Socialists seem inclined 
to believe that all work for the State should be voluntanly 
engaged and paid for out of the produce of common industry. 

In considering how far the State has a claim upon the services 
of Its members, we come upon the much larger question — ^Hov? 
far are we working for Sociahsm , and how far for Communism ^ 


Under pure Socialism, to use the word in its narrowest sense, 
the State would offer no advantage at all to any citizen except 
at a price sufficient to pay all the expenses of producing it In 
this sense the Post Office, for example, is now a purely 
Socialistic institution Under such conditions the State would 
have no claim at all on the services of its members, and 


compulsion to work would be produced by the fact that if a 
man chose not to work he would be in danger of starvation 
Under pure Communism, on the other hand, as defined by 
Louis Blanc’s dictum “ From every man according to his 
powers to every man according to his wants ", the State 
would satisfy without stmt and without price all the reasonable 
w'ants of any citizen Our present dnnking fountains are 
examples of the numerous cases of pure communism which sur- 
round us But since nothmg can be made without labor, the 
commodities provided by the State must be produced by the 
services, voluntary or forced, of the atxzens Under pure com- 
muiusm, if any compulsion to work were needed, it would have 
to be direct Some communistic institutions we must have , and 
as a matter of fact there is an mcreasmg number of them already 
m England Indeed, if the whole or any part of that Rent Fund 
which IS due to the difference betw'een the best and worst 
mtmak of mdnstry m o* be taken for the State, by taxation 
erwise, it, or rather the advantages produced by its 
e-xpenditnre. can hardly be d^tnbnted otheLae til co^! 
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mumstically For, as men are now, saturated with unmoral 
principles by our commercial system, the State would have to 
be exceedingly caieful in deciding what wants could be freely 
satisfied without making direct compulsion to labor necessary 
It would cost by no means an impossible sum to supply a 
tolerable shelter with a bed, and a sufficient daily portion of 
porridge, or biead and cheese, or even of gin and water, to each 
citizen > but no sane man would propose to do so m the existing 
state of public morals For more than a century the proletanans 
of Europe have been challenged by their masters to do as little 
work as they can They have been taught by the practical 
economists of the Trades Unions, and have learnt for them- 
selves by bitter experience, that every time any of them in a 
moment of ambition or goodwill does one stroke of work not in 
his bond, he is inci easing the future unpaid labor not only of 
himself but of his fellows At the same time every circum- 
stance of monotony, ugliness, and anxiety has made the work 
as wearisome and disgusting as possible All, almost without 
exception, now look upon the working day as a period of 
slavery, and find such happiness as they can get only in the feu 
hours or minutes that intervene between work and sleep For a 
few, that happiness consists in added toil of thought and speech 
m the cause of themselves and their comrades The rest care 
only for such rough pleasures as are possible to men both poor 
and overworked Theie would be plenty of excuse if under these 
circumstances they dreamt, as they are accused of dreaming, 
of some universal division of the good things of the earth — of 
some means of being utterly at leisuie, if only for a week or two 
But there are products of labor which the workmen in their 
time of triumph might freely offer each other without causing 
the weakest brother to forego any form of useful social 
work Among such products are those ideas uliich we have 
brought under the dominion of private property by means of 
copyright and patent right Luckily for us the dominion is 
neither complete nor permanent If the Whig landlords who 
are lesponsible for most of the details of our glorious constitu- 
tion had been also authors and inventors for profit, we should 
probably have had the strictest rights of perpetual property 
or even of entail in ideas, and there would now have been a 
Duke of Shakespere to whom we should all have had to pay two 
or three pounds for the pnvilege of reading his ancestor’s 
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works, provided that we returned the copy uninjured at the end 
of a fortnight But even for the years during which copynght 
and patents now last, the system which allows an author or 
inventor a monopoly in his ideas is a stupid and ineffective way 
either of paying for his work or of satisfying the public wants 
In each case the author or inventor obtains a maximum nett 


return by leaving unsatisfied the wants, certainly of many, 
probably of most of those who desire to read his book or use 
his invention We all know that the public got a very good 
bargain when it paid the owners of Waterloo Bridge more than 
they could possibly have made by any scheme of tolls In the 
same way it is certain that any government which aimed at the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number could afford to pay 


a capable artist or author possibly even more than he gets from 
the rich men who are his present patrons, and certainly more 
than he could get by himself selling or exhibiting his produc- 
tions 111 a society where few possessed wealth for which they had 
not worked Although the State could thus afford to pay an 
extravagantly large reward for certain forms of intellectual 
labor, It does not therefore follow that it would be obliged to 
do so 111 the absence of any other important bidder 


There would always remain the sick, the infirm, and the 
school children, whose wants could be satisfied from the general 
stock without asking them to bear any part of the general bur- 
den In particular, it would be well to teach the children by 
actual experience the economy and happmess which arise in the 
case of those who are fitly trained from association applied to 
the direct satisfaction of wants, as well as from association in 
the manufacture of material wealth If we wish to wean the 
children from the selfish isolation of the English family, from 
the worse than savage habits produced by four generations of 
capitalism, from that longing for excitement, and incapacity for 
reasonable enjoyment, which are the natural results of work- 
days spent in English factories, and English Sundays spent 
m Enghsh streets, then we must give freely and generously to 
our schools If this generation were wise it would spend on 
not only more than any other generation has ever 
spent before, but more than any generation would ever need to 

the school buildings with the means 

^onty of comfort, but even of the higher Innury, it would 
serve the associated meals on tables spread with flowers, in 
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halls surrounded with beautiful pictures, or even, as John 
Milton proposed, filled with the sound of music, it would 
seriously propose to itself the ideal of Ibsen, that every child 
should be brought up as a nobleman Unfoitunately, this geiie- 
lation is not ivise 

In considering the degree in which common owning of pro- 
perty would be possible among a people just at that stage of 
industiial and moral development at which we now find our- 
selves, it IS expedient to dwell, as I have dwelt, rather upon 
the necessary difiiculties and limitations of Socialism, than upon 
its hopes of future development But we must always re- 
member that the problems which Socialism attempts to solve, 
deal with conditions which themselves are constantly chang- 
ing Just as anything like what we call Socialism would be 
impossible in a nation of individualist savages like the Austra- 
lian blacks, and could not, peihaps, be introduced except by 
external authority among a people like the peasants of Bnttany, 
for w^hom the prospect of absolute property in any portion of 
land, however small, is at once their strongest pleasure and 
their only sufficient incentive to industry , so among a people 
furthei advanced, socially and industrially, than ourselves, a 
social condition would be possible which we do not now dare to 
ivork for or even try to realise The tentative and limited 
Social-Democracy which I have sketched is the necessary and 
certain step to that better life which we hope for The interests 
which each man has in common with his fellows tend more and 
more to outw'eigh those which are peculiar to himself We see 
the process even now beginning Already, as soon as a public 
library is started, the workman finds how poor a means for 
the production of happiness are the few books on his own shelf, 
compared with the share he has in the public collection, though 
that share may have cost even less to produce In the same way 
the score or two of pounds which a workman may possess are 
becoming daily of less and less advantage in pioduction , so that 
the man who a few years ago would have worked by himself 
as a small capitalist, goes now to work for wages in some great 
business, and treats his little savings as a fund to provide 
for a few months of sickness or years of old age He will soon 
see how poor a means for the production of food is his own fire 
when compared with the public kitchen , and he n ill perhaps 
at last not only get his clothes from the public store, but the 
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delight of his eyes from the public galleries and theatres, the 
delight of his ears from the public opera, and it may be, when 
our present anarchy of opinion be overpast, the refreshment 
of his mmd from the publicly chosen teacher Then at last 
such a life will be possible for all as not even the nchest and 
most powerful can live to-day. TJie system of property holding 
which we call Socialism is not m itself such a life any more 
than a good system of draining is health, or the invention of 
prmtmg is knowledge Nor indeed is Socialism the only con- 
dition necessary to produce complete human happmess Under 
the justest possible soaal system we might still have to face 
all those vices and diseases which are not the direct result of 
poverty and over-work, we might still suffer all the mental 
anguish and bewilderment whwh are caused, some say by reli- 
gious belief, others by religious doubt, we might still witness 
outbursts of national hatred and the degradation and extinc- 
tion of weaker peoples, we might still make earth a hell for 
every species except our own But in the households of the 
five men out of six m England who live by weekly w age, Socia- 
lism would indeed be a new birth of happiness The long hours 
of work done as in a convict pnson, without interest and with- 
out hope, the dreary squalor of their homes, above all that 
grievous uncertainty, that constant apprehension of undeserved 
misfortune which is the peculiar result of capitalist production 
all this would be gone , and education, refinement, leisure, the 
very thought of which now maddens them, would be part of 
their daily life Socialism hangs above them as the crown hung 
in Banyan’s story above the man raking the muck heap — ^ready 
for them if they will but hft their eyes And even to the few 
who seem to escape and even profit by the misery of our cen- 
tury, Socialism offers a new and nobler life, when full sym- 
pathy with those about them, springing from full knowledge 
of their condition, shall be a source of happmess, and not as 
now, of constant sorrow— when it shall no longer seem either 
7 1 °^^ypocnsy for a man to work openly for his highest 
Ideal To them belongs the privilege that for each one of them 
the revduhon may begm as soon as he is ready to pay the 
pnee They can live as simply as the equal nghts of their 
fellows require they can justify their lives by work m the 
noblest of all causes For their reward, if they desire any, they, 
like the rest, must wait ^ ^ 
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By ANNIE BESANT 

There are o ways m which, a scheme for a future organisa- 
tion of mdustiy may be constructed Of these, by far the 
easier and less useful is the sketching of Utopia, an intellectual 
gymnastic in which a power of coherent and vivid imagination 
IS the one desideratum The Utopist needs no knowledge of 
facts mdeed such a knowledge is a hindrance for him the 
laws of social evolution do not exist He is a law unto him- 
self; and his men and nomen are not the wayward, spasmodic, 
irregulai organisms of daily life, but automata, obeying the 
strmgs he pulls In a word, he cieates, he does not construct 
he makes alike his matenals and the laws within w'hich they 
work, adapting them all to an ideal end In describing a new' 
Jerusalem, the only limits to its perfection are the limits of the 
writer’s imagination 

The second w'ay is less attractive, less easy, but more 
useful Starting from the present state of society, it seeks to 
discover the tendencies underlying it , to trace those tendencies 
to their natural outw'orking in mstitutions , and so to forecast, 
not the far-off future, but the next social stage It fixes its 
gaze on the vast changes wrought by evolution, not the petty 
variations made by catastrophes » on the Revolutions w'hich 
transform society, not the transient riots w'hich meiely upset 
thrones and behead kings This second way I elect to follow , 
and this papei on industry under Socialism therefore starts from 
William Clarke’s exposition of the industrial evolution w'liich 
has been m progress during the last hundred and fifty years 
In thus building forward — ^in thus forecasting the transitions 
through which society w’lll probably pass, I shall scarcely touch 
on the ideal Social State that wrill one day exist, and my 
sketch must lay itself open to all the criticisms which may be 
levelled against a society not ideally perfect It is therefore 

Z40 
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necessary to bear in mind that I am only trying to work out 
changes practicable among men and \\ omen as we know them 1 
always seeking to lay down, not what is ideally best, but 
what IS possible , always choosing among the possible changes 
that which is on the line towards the ideal, and will render 
further approach easier In fact this paper is an attempt 
to answer the " How’” so often heard when Socialism is dis- 
cussed Large numbers of people accept, wholly or in part, the 
Sociahst theory they are intellectually convinced of its sound- 
ness or emotionally attracted by its beauty , but they hesitate to 
join m its propaganda, because they ” don't see where you are 
going to begin ”, or ” don’t see wheie you are going to stop ” 
Both diflSculties are disposed of by the fact that we are not 
” going to begm ” There will never be a point at which a 
society crosses from Individualism to Socialism The change is 
ever going forward, and our society is well on the way to 
Socialism All we can do is to consciously co-operate with the 
forces at work, and thus render the transition more rapid than 
it would otherwise be 


The third Fabian essay shews us the success of capitalism 
bnngmg about a position which is at once intolerable to the 
majority, and easy of capture by them At this point the 
destruction of the small industries has broken down most of the 
gradations which used to exist between the large employer and 
the hired laborer, and has left in their place a gulf across which 
a few capitalists and a huge and hungry proletanat face each 
other The denial of human sympathy by the employer in his 
busmess relations with his ” hands ” has taught the ” hands ” 
to regard the employer as outside the pale of their sympathy 
The respect of the public conscience for the rights of pro- 
perty ", which was at bottom the pnvate interest of each m his 
own little property, has diminished since the many lost their 
individual possessions, and saw property accumulate m the 
hands of the few it is now little more than a tradition inherited 
om a former social state The “ public conscience ” will soon 
condone, nay, it will first approve, and then demand the 
expropnation of capital which is used anti-soaally instead of 
socially, and which belongs to that impersonal abstraction a 
company, instead of to our next door neighbor To the average 
person It is one thing for the State to seize the little shoo of 
lames Smith who maraed mr sister, or the thtlvmg busme^ o£ 
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our Sam who works early and late for his living, and quite 
anothei when James and Sam, ruined by a big Company made 
up of shareholders of whom nobody knows anything but that 
they pay low wages and take high dividends, have been obliged 
to become hired servants of the Company, instead of owning 
their own shops and machinery Whose interest will it be to 
protest against the State talang over the capital, and trans- 
forming James and Sam from wage-slaves at the meicy of a 
foreman, into shareholders and public functionaries, with a 
voice m the management of the business in which they are 
employed ^ 

Eet Us suppose, then, that the evolution of the capitalist 
system has proceeded but a little further along the present 
lines, concentrating the control of industry, and increasingly 
substituting labor-saving machinery for human beings It is 
being accompanied, and must continue to be accompanied, by a 
giowth of the numbers of the unemployed These numbers 
may ebb and flow, as some of the waves of a rising tide run 
forward some feet and then a few touch a lower level, but as 
the tide rises despite the fluctuations of the ripples, so the 
numbers of the unemployed will increase despite transient 
mountmgs and fallings With these, probably, will begin the 
tentative organisation of industry by the State , but this organi- 
sation will soon be followed by the taking over by the com- 
munity of some of the great Trusts 
The division of the country into clearly defined areas, each 
with its elected authority, is essential to any effective scheme of 
organisation It is one of the symptoms of the coming change, 
that, in perfect unconsciousness of the nature of his act, Mr 
Ritchie has established the Commune He has divided England 
into districts ruled by County Councils, and has thus created 
the machinery without -which Socialism was impracticable 
True, he has only made an outline which needs to be filled in , 
but Socialists can fill in, whereas they had no power to outhne 
It remains to give every adult a vote in the election of Council- 
lors, to shorten their term of office to a year, to pay the 
Councillors, so that the public may have a right to the whole of 
their working time, to give the Councils power to take and 
hold land — a reform already asked for by the Liberal and 
Radical Union, a body not consciously Socialist, and to remove 
all legal restrictions, so as to leave them as free to act cor- 
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porately as an individual is to act individually These measures 
accomplished, the rapidity with which our institutions are 
socialised depends on the growth of Socialism among the 
people It IS essential to the stability of the changed forms 
of industry that they shall be made by the people, not imposed 
upon them hence the value of Mr Ritchie’s gift of Local 
Government, enabling each locality to move swiftly or slowly, 
to experiment on a comparatively small scale, even to blunder 
without widespread disaster The moi d/ordre for Socialists 
now IS, “ Convert the electors* and capture the County Coun- 
cils ” These Councils, admmistering local affairs, with the 
national Executive, administering national affairs, are all des- 
tmed to be turned into effective industrial organisers > and the 
unit of administration must depend on the nature of the in- 
dustry The post, the telegraph, the railways, the canals, and 
the great industries capable of being organised into Trusts, 
will, so far as we can see now, be best administered each from 


a single centre for the whole kingdom Tramways, gas-works, 
water-works, and many of the smaller productive industries, 
will be best managed locally In marking the lines of division, 
convenience and experience must be our guides The demarca- 
tions are of expediency, not of principle 
The first great problem that will press on the County 
Council for solution will be that of the unemployed Wisely 
or unwisely, it will have to deal with them wisely, if it 
organises them for productive industry , unwisely, if it opens 
relief works ”, and tries, like an enlarged Bumble, to shirk 
he difficulty by enforcing barren and oppressive toil upon out- 
awed wretches at the expense of the rest of the commumty 
- any of the unemployed are unskilled laborers a minority are 
skilled They must first be registered as skilled and unskilled, 
the former enrolled under their several trades Then can 
egin the rural organisation of labor on county farms, held by 
c ounty Councils The Council will have its agricultural 
committee, charged with the administrative details, and this 
committee will choose well-trained, practical agriculturists, as 

business To the County Farm will be 
tted from the unemployed in the towns the agncultural 
wandered townwards in search of work, and 

"f 11, advaitege 

machinery, and every discovery m agricultural science, 
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should be utilised to the utmost The crops should be carefully 
chosen with reference to the soil and aspect — cereals, fruit, 
vegetables — ^and the culture adapted to the crop, the one aim 
being to obtain the largest amount of produce vith the least 
expenditure of human labor Whether land is most profitably 
cultivated in large or small parcels depends on the crop, and in 
the great area of the County Farm, la giande et la petite cul- 
ture might each have its place Economy would also gain by 
the large number of laborers under the direction of the head 
farmer, since they could be concentrated when required at any 
given spot, as in harvest time, and dispersed to woik at the 
more continuous kinds of tillage when the seasonal task was 
over. 

To these farms must also be sent some skilled laborers from 
among the unemployed, shoemakeis, tailois, smiths, carpen- 
ters, &c , so that the County Farm may be self-supporting as 
far as it can be without waste of productive powei All the 
small industries necessary in daily life should be earned on in 
it, and an industnal commune thus built up The democracy 
might be trusted to ordain that an eight hours’ day, and a 
comfortable home, should be part of the Iife-conditions on the 
County Farm Probably each large farm would soon have its 
cential store, with its adjacent railway station, in addition to 
the ordinary farm buildings > its public hall in the centre of 
the farm village to be used for lectures, concerts, and enter- 
tainments of all sorts , its public schools, elementary and tech- 
nical , and soon, possibly from the outset, its public meal-room, 
saving time and trouble to housen ives, and, while economising 
fuel and food, giving a fai greater choice and variety of dishes 
Large dwellings, with suites of rooms, might perhaps replace 
old-fashioned cottages ; for it is worth noting, as showing the 
tendency already existing among ourselves to turn from iso- 
lated self-dependence to the advantages of associated living, 
that many modern flats are being bmlt without servants’ rooms, 
the house-cleaning, &c being done by persons engaged for the 
whole block, and the important meals being taken at restau- 
rants, so as to avoid the trouble and expense of private cooking 
It will surely be well in initiating new organisations of industry 
to start on the most advanced lines, and take advantage of every 
modern tendency towards less isolated modes of hving Socia- 
lists must work hard to make municipal dealings with the un- 
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employed avenues to the higher life, not grudging utilisation 
of pauper labor And as they know their aim, and the other 
political parties live but from hand to mouth, they ought to be 
able to exercise a steady and uniform pressure, which, just 
because it is steady and uniform, will impress its direction on 
the general movement 

The note of urban industrial organisation, as of all other, 
must be that each person shall be employed to do what 
he can do best, not what he does worst It may be desirable 
for a man to have two trades, but watch-making and s^one- 
breakiug are not convenient alternative occupations Where 
the skilled unemployed belong to trades carried on everywhere, 
such as baking, shoemaking, tailoring, etc., they should be em- 
ployed at their own trades m municipal workshops, and their 
products garnered in municipal stores These workshops will 
be under the direction of foremen, thoroughly skilled workmen, 
able to supenntend and direct as though in private employment 
The workmg-day must be of eight hours, and the wages, for the 
present, the Trades Union minimum Then, instead of tailors 
and shoemakers tramping the streets ragged and barefoot, the 
tailors will be making clothes and the shoemakers boots and 
shoes, and the shoemaker with the w'ages he earns will buy the 
tailor’s products, and the tailor the shoemaker’s Then, mstead 
of supporting the unemployed by rates levied on the employed, 
they will be set to work to supply their own necessities, and be 
producers of the wealth they consume mstead of consuming, in 
enforced idleness or barren penal exercises in the stoncyard, 
the wealth produced by others Masons, bricklayers, plumbers, 
carpenters, etc , might be set to work in building decent and 
in the style of the blocks of flats, not of 
he barracks called model dwellings — for the housing of the mu- 
nicipal industrial army I lay stress on the pleasantness of the 
wellmgs These places are to be dwellings for citizens, rot 
pnsons for paupers, and there is no possible reason why they 
Should not be made attractive Under Socialism the workers 
are to be the nation, and all that is best is for their service , for, 
e It remembered, our faces are set towards Socialism, and our 
organisation of labor is to be on Socialist lines 

among the unemployed some will be 
n whose trade can only be carried on by large numbers, 
IS not one of the industries of the town into which their 
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unlucky fate has drifted them These ‘ihould be sent into 
municipal service m the towns where their trade is the staple 
industry, there to be employed in the municipal factory 
Concurrently with this rural and urban organisation of non- 
centralised industries will proceed the taking over of the great 
centralised industries, centralised for us by capitalists, who 
thus unconsciously pave the w'ay for their ow»n supersession 
Everything which has been organised into a Trust, and has 
been worked for a time in the Trust fashion, is ripe for appro- 
priation by the community All minerals would be most pro- 
perly W'orked in this centralised w’ay , and it wull probably be 
found most convenient to w'ork all the big productive indus- 
tries — such as the textile — m similar fashion It is idle to say 
that It cannot be done by the State w’hen il is being done by a 
ring of capitalists a Local Board, an Iron Board, a Tin Board, 
can as easily be responsible to the nation as to a casual crow'd 
of shareholders There need be no dislocation of production in 
making the transference the active organisers and directors of 
a Trust do not necessanly, or even usually, owm the capital 
invested m it If the State finds it convenient to lure these 
organisers and directors, Iheie is nothing to prevent its doing 
so for as long or as short a period as it chooses The temporary 
arrangements made with them during the transition period 
must be governed by expediency 
Let us pause for a moment to estimate the position so far 
The unemployed have been transformed into communal 
workers — m the country on great farms, iniproveinenth of the 
Bonanza farms in America — ^in the tow'iis in vanous trades 
Public stores for agricultural and industrial products aie open 
m all convenient places, and filled w'lth the goods tJius com- 
munally produced The great mduslnes, worked as Trii'-ts, arc 
controlled by the State instead of by capital st rings The 
private capitalist, however, will still be in business, producing 
and clibtnbuting on his own account in comptlil’on with the 
communal organisations, which at present will have occupied 
only part of the industnal field But apart from a pressure 
which will be recognised when we come to deal vith the re- 
munci ation of labor, these private enterprises v ill be earned 
on under circumstances of ever-increasing difficulty In fact* of 
the orderly communal arrays, playing into each other’s hands, 
with the credit of the countn* behind them, the vcntu»‘cs of the 
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pnvate capitalist will be at as great a disadvantage as the 
cottage industries of the last ceiitiuy in face of the factory 
industries of our own period The Trusts have taught us how 
to drive competing capitals out of the market by associated 
capitals The Central Boards or County Councils will be able 
to utihse this power of association fuither than any private 
capitalists Thus the economic forces which replaced the work- 
shop by the factory mil leplace the pnvate shop by the muni- 
cipal store and the pnvate factory by the municipal one And 
the advantages of greater concentration of capital and of asso- 
ciation of labour will not be the only ones enjoyed by the com- 
munal workers All u aste will be checked, every labor-saving 
appliance utilised to the utmost, where the object is the pro- 
duction of general wealth and not the production of profit to be 
appropnated by a class , for in the one case it is the interest of 
the producers to produce — ^inasmuch as their enjoyment de- 
pends on the productivity of their labor — ^whereas in the other it 
is their mterest to sterilise their labor as far as they dare in 
order to render more of it necessary and so keep up its price 
As the organisation of the pubhc industry extends, and sup- 
plants more and more the individualist producer, the probable 
demand will be more easily estimated, and the supply regu- 
lated to meet it The Municipalities and Central Boards will 
take the place of the competing small capitalists and the rings 
of large ones, and production will become ordered and rational 
mstead of anarchical and reckless as it is to-day After awhile 
the pnvate producers will disappear, not because there will be 
any law against individualist production, but because it will 
not pay No one will care to face the worries, the harassments, 
fhe anxieties, of individual struggling for livelihood, when 
ease, freedom, and security can be enjoyed in the communal 
service 

The best form of management during the transition period, 
and possibly for a long time to come, will be through the 
Communal Councils, which mil appoint committees to super- 
intend the various branches of industry These committees 
^dl engage the necessary manager and foreman for each shop, 
actory, etc , and will hold the power of dismissal as of appoint- 
ment I do not believe that the direct election of the manager 
and foieman by the employees would be found to work well in 
practice, or to be consistent with the discipline necessary in 
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carrying on any large business undertaking It seems to me 
better that the Commune should elect its Council — ^thus keep- 
ing under its own control the general authority — but should 
empower the Council to select the ofificials, so that the power 
of selection and dismissal withm the various sub-divisions 
should lie with the nominees of the whole Commune instead 
of with the particular group immediately concerned 

There is no practical difficulty in the way of the manage- 
ment of the ordinary productive industries, large or small 
The Trusts and Co-operation have, between them, solved, or 
put us in the way of solving, all problems connected with 
these But there are difficulties in connexion with the indus- 
tnes concerned in the production of such commodities as books 
and newspapers During the transitional stage these difficulties 
will not arise, but when all mdustries are carried on by the 
Commune, or the Nation, how will books and newspapeis be 
produced I only throw out the follow mg suggestions Print- 
ing, like baking, tailoring, shoemaking, is a communal rather 
than a national industry Suppose we had pnnting offices 
controlled by the Communal Council The piintmg committee 
might be left free to accept any publication it thought 
valuable, as a private firm to-day may take the risk of 
publication, the arrangement with the author being purchase 
outright, or royalty on copies sold, in each case so much to be 
put to his credit at the Communal Bank But there are many 
authors whose goods are desired by no one it would be absurd 
to force the community to publish all minor poetry Why not 
accept the principle that in every case wdiere the pnnting com- 
mittee declines to print at the communal iisk, the author may 
have his work printed by transferrmg from his credit at the 
Communal Bank to the account of the printing committee 
sufficient to cover the cost of printing ^ The committee should 
have no power to refuse to print, where the cost was covered 
Thus liberty of expression would be guarded as a constitutional 
Tight, while the community would not be charged with the cost 
of pnnting eveiy stupid effusion that its fond composer might 
deem worthy of publicity 

Neivspapers might be issued on similar terms , and it would 
always be open to individuals, or to groups of individuals, to 
publish anything they pleased on covering the cost of pub- 
lication With the comparative affluence which would be 
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enjoyed by each member of the community, anyone who really 
cared to reach the public ear would be able to do so by 
dimin ishing his expenditure in other directions 
Another difficulty which will meet us, although not imme- 
diately, IS the competition for employment in certam pleasanter 
branches of industry At present an unemployed person would 
catch eagerly at the chance of any well-paid work he was 
able to perform If he were able both to set type and to 
stitch coats, he would not dream of grumbling if he were by 
chance offered the job he liked the less of the two he would be 
only too glad to get either But it is quite possible that as the 
vast amehoration of life-conditions proceeds, Jeshurun will wax 
fat and kick if, when he prefers to make microscope lenses, he 
IS desired to make mirrors Under these circumstances, Jeshu- 
run will, I fear, have to accommodate himself to the demand 
If the number of people engaged in making lenses suffices to 
meet the demand for lenses, Jeshurun must consent to turn his 
talents for the time to mirror-making After all, his state will 
not be very pitiable, though Socialism will have failed, it is 
true, to make a + a==5 

This, however, hardly solves the general question as to the 
apportioning of laborers to the various forms of labor But a 
solution has been found by the ingenious author of “ Looking 
Backward, from A d 2000 ” Leavmg young men and women 
free to choose their employments, he would equahse the rates 
of volunteenng by equahsmg the attractions of the trades 
fn many cases natural bent, left free to develop itself during 
a lengthened educational term, will determine the choice of 
avocation Human beings are fortunately very varied m 
fl'eir capacities and tastes that which attracts one repels 
another But there aie unpleasant and indispensable forms of 
a or which, one would imagine, can attract none — mining, 
^^^'‘^^^aning, &c These might be rendered attractive by 
ntaking the hours of labor in them much shorter than the 
normal workmg day of pleasanter occupations Many a strong, 
^gorous man would greatly prefer a short spell of disagree- 
a e work to a long one at a desk As it is well to leave 
e greatest possible freedom to the individual, this equalising 
a vantages m all trades would be far better than any 
^ empt to perform the impossible task of choosing an employ- 
an or each A person would be sure to hate any work into 
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which he was directly forced, even though it were the very 
one he would have chosen had he been left to himself. 

Further, much of the most disagreeable and laborious work 
might be done by machinery, as it uould be now if it were 
not cheaper to exploit a helot class When it became illegal 
to send small boys up chimneys, chimneys did not cease 
to be swept a machine was invented for sweeping them Coal- 
cutting might now be done by machinery, instead of by a 
man lying on his back, pickmg away over his head at the 
imminent risk of his own life ; but the machine is much dearer 
than men, so the miners continue to have their chests crushed 
m by the falling coal Under Socialism, men’s lives and limbs 
will be more valuable than machinery, and science will be 
tasked to substitute the one for the other. 

In truth the extension of machinery is very likely to solve 
many of the problems connected with differential advantages in 
employment, and it seems certain that, in the very near future, 
the skilled worker will not be the man who is able to perform a 
particular set of operations, but the man who has been trained 
m the use of machinery The difference of trade will be in the 
machine rather than in the man whether the pioduce is nails 
or screws, boots or coats, cloth or silk, paper folding or type- 
setting, will depend on the internal arrangements of the 
mechanism and not on the method of applying the force What 
we shall probably do will be to mstruct all our youth in the 
principles of mechanics and in the handling of machines, the 
machines will be constructed so as to turn the foice into the 
various channels required to produce the various articles , and 
the skilled workman will be the skilled mechanic, not the 
skilled printer or bootmaker At the present time a few hours , 
or a few days’, study will make the trained mechanician master 
of any machine you can place before him The line of progress 
IS to substitute machines for men in every department of pro- 
duction let the brain plan, guide, control, but let non and 
steel, steam and electricity, that do not tire and cannot be 
brutalised, do the whole of the heavy toil that exhausts human 
frames to-day There is not the slightest reason to suppose that 
we are at the end of an inventive era Rather are we only just 
beginning to grope after the uses of electricity , and machinery 
has before it possibilities almost undreamed of now, the men 
produced by our system being too rough-handed for the mam- 
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pulation of delicate and complicated contrivances I suggest 
this only as a probable simplification of balancing the supply 
and demand m various forms of labor in the future our imme- 
diate method of regulation must be the equahsing of advantages 
in them 


One may guess that m each nation all the Boards and 
communal authorities will ultimately be represented in some 
central Executive, or Industrial Ministry, that the Minister 
of Agriculture, of Mineral Industries, of Textile Industries, 
and so on, will have relations with similar ofScers m other 
lands, and that thus, internationally as well as nationally, co- 
operation will replace competition But that end is not yet 
We now approach a yet more thorny subject than the organi- 
sation of the workers What should be the remuneration of 


labor — ^what the share of the product taken respectively by the 
mdividual, the municipality, and the State? 

The answer depends on the answer to a previous question 
Is the organisation of the unemployed to be undertaken in 
Older to transform them into self-supporting^ self-respecting 
citizens, or is it to be earned on as a form of exploitation, 
utilismg pauper labor for the production of profit for non- 
paupers’ The whole matter turns on this point, and unless 
we know our own minds, and fight for the right method and 
against the wrong from the very beginning, the organisation of 
the unemployed will be a buttress for the present system instead 
of a step towards a better Already there is talk of establishing 
labor colonies in connexion with workhouses, and there is no 
time to be lost if we are to take advantage of the good in the 
proposal and exclude the bad The County Councils also will 
lead to an increase of municipal employment, and the method 
of that employment is vital 


The ordmary vestryman, driven by the force of arcumstances 
into organising the unemployed, will try to extract a profit to 
e ratepay^s from pauper farms by paying the lowest rates 
wages He would find this way of proceedmg very con- 

of ^‘'?s™y*eniuiMcip£a and rural organisation 

^nr, av« its necessity and ita advantages are 
oftta’ifte 1“?^ tat change the form of exploitation 

are to be paid a wage 
fixed hy the competition of the market, and the profits of thL 
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labor used only for the lehef of the rates Undei such circum- 
stances we should have the whole of the rates paid by the com- 
munal workers, while the pnvate employers would go free 
This would not be a transition to Sociahsm, but only a new 
way of creating a class of mumcipal serfs, which would make 
our towns burlesques of the ancient Greek slaveholding “ de- 
mocracies ” We shall find surer ground by recalling and 
applying the principle of Socialism that the laborers shall enjoy 
the full product of their toil It seems to me that this might 
be worked out somewhat in the following way 

Out of the value of the communal produce must come 
rent of land payable to the local authonty, rent of plant 
needed for workmg the industries, wages advanced and fixed 
in the usual way, taxes, reserve fund, accumulation fund, and 
the other charges necessary for the carrying on of the com- 
munal business All these deducted, the remaining value 
should be divided among the communal workers as a "bonus*" 
It would be obviously inconvenient, if not impossible, for the 
district authonty to sub-divide this value and allot so much to 
each of its separate undertakings— -so much left over from gas 
works for the men employed there, so much from the tramways 
for the men employed on them, and so on It would be far 
simpler and easier for the municipal employees to be regarded 
as a single body, in the service of a single employer, the local 
authority, and that the surplus from the whole of the businesses 
earned on by the communal council should be divided without 
distinction among the whole of the communal employees 
Controversy will probably arise as to the division shall all the 
shares be equal, or shall the workers receive in proportion to 
the supposed dignity or indignity of their work"? Inequality, 
however, would be odious, and I have already suggested 
(p. 149) a means of adjusting different kinds of lal^r to a 
system of equal division of net product This meets the diffi- 
culty of the varying degrees of irksomeness without invidiously 
setting up any kind of socially useful labor as more honorab e 
than any other— a distinction essentially unsocial and perm 
cious But since in public affairs ethics are apt to go to t e 
wall, and appeals to social justice too often fall on deaf ear^ it 
IS luclcy that in this case ethics and convenience coincide i e 
impossibility of estimating the separate value of each man s 
labor with any really valid result, the faction which would 
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arise, the jealousies which would be provoked, the inevitable 
discontent, favoritism and jobbery that would prevail* all 
these things will dnve the Communal Council mto the nght 
path, equal remuneration of all workers That path once 
entered on, the principle of simphfication will spread, and 
presently it will probably be found convenient that all the 
Communal Councils shall send in their reports to a Central 
Board, stating the number of their employees, the amount of 
the values produced, the deductions from rent and other 
charges, and their available surplus All these surpluses added 
together would then be divided by the total number of com- 
munal employees, and the sum thus reached would be the share 
of each worker The national trusts would at first be worked 
separately on hues analogous to those sketched for the Com- 
munes, but later these would be lumped m with the rest, and 
still further equalise the reward of labor As private enter- 
prises dwmdle, more and more of the workers will pass into 
communal employ, until at last the Socialist ideal is touched of 
a nation m which all adults are workeis, and all share the 
national product But be it noted that all this grows 
out of the first organisation of industry by Municipahties and 
County Councils, and will evolve just as fast or just as slowly as 
the community and its sections choose The values dealt with, 
and the numbers employed at first, would not imply as much 
complexity of detail as is involved in many of the great busi- 
nesses now carried on by individuals and by compames The 
same brains will be available foi the woik as are now hired by 
mdividuals, and it is rather the novelty of the idea than the 
difficulty of Its realisation which will stand in the way of its 
acceptance 


It is probable, however, that for some time to come, the 
captains of mdustry will be more highly paid than the rank and 
file of the mdustnal army, not because it is just that they should 
receiver higher remuneration, but because they, having still the 
^ternative of private enterprise, will be able to demand 
thmr ordmary terms, at which it will pay the community 

them-which 

would be indeed impossible But their remuneration will 
faU as education spreads their present value is a scaraty 
v^ue largely dependent on their monopoly of the highS 
education, and as the wider training is thrown open to all, an 
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ever-mcreasmg number will become qualified to act as orga- 
nisers and directors 

The form m which the worker’s share is paid to him is not a 
matter of primary importance It would probably be convement 
to have Communal Banks, issuing cheques like those of the 
Cheque Bank, and these banks could open credits to the 
workers to the amount of their remuneiation The way m 
which each worker expended his wealth would of couise be his 
own busmess 

The above method of dealing with the surplus remaining 
from communal labor after rent and other charges had been 
paid to the Municipality, would prove the most potent factor 
in the supersession of private enterprise The amounts pro- 
duced by the communal organisations would exceed those pro- 
duced under individualist control , but even if this were not so, 
yet the shares of the communal workers, as they would include 
the produce now consumed by idlers, would be higher than any 
wage which could be paid by the private employer Hence 
competition to enter the communal service, and a constant 
pressure on the Communal Councils to enlarge their under- 
takmgs. 

It should be added that children and workers incapacitated 
by age or sickness should receive an equal share with the com- 
munal employees As all have been children, are at times sick, 
and hope to hve to old age, all m turn would share the advan- 
tage, and it IS only just that those who have labored honestly in 
health and through maturity should enjoy the reward of labor 
in sickness and through old age 
The share of individuals and of Municipalities being thus 
apportioned, theie remains only a word to say as to the 
Central National Council — the “ State ” par excellence This 
would derive the revenues necessary for the discharge of its 
functions, from contributions levied on the Communal Coun- 
cils It is evident that in the adjustment of these contribu- 
tions could be effected the nationalisation ” of any special 
natural resources, such as mines, harbors, &c., enjoyed by 
exceptionally well situated Communes The levy would be, in 
fact, of the nature of an income tax 
Such a plan of Distiibution — especially that part of it which 
equalizes the shares m the product — ^is likely to provoke the 
question ** What will be the stimulus to labor under the 
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proposed system Will not the idle evade their fair share of 
labor, and live in clover on the industry of their neighbors?” 

The general stimulus to labor will be, in the first place, then 
as now, the starvation which would follow the cessation of 
labor Until we discover the country m which jam-rolls grow 
on bushes, and roasted sucking-pigs run about crying Come 
eat me we are under an imperious necessity to pioduce 
We shall work because, on the whole, we prefer work to star- 
vation In the transition to Socialism, when the organisation 
of labor by the Communal Councils begins, the performance of 
work will be the condition of employment , and as non-employ- 
ment will mean starvation — ^for when work is offered, no relief 
of any kind need be given to the healthy adult who refuses to 
perform it — ^the strongest possible stimulus will force men to 
work In fact, *' work or starve ” will be the alternative set 
before each communal employee , and as men now prefer long- 
continued and ill-paid work to starvation, they will certainly, 
unless human nature be entiiely changed, prefer short and 
well-paid work to starvation The individual shirker will be 


dealt with much as he is to-day he will be warned, and, 
if he prove incorrigibly idle, discharged from the communal 
employ The vast majority of men now seek to retain their 


employment by a reasonable discharge of their duty why 
should they not do the same when the employment is on easier 
conditions? At first, discharge would mean being flung back 
into the whirlpool of competition, a fate not lightly to be 
challenged Eater, as the private enterprises succumbed to 
the compeUtion of the Commune, it would mean almost hope- 
lessness of obtaining a livelihood When social reorganisation 
is complete, it would mean absolute starvation And as the 
starvation would be deliberately incurred and voluntarily 
undCTgone, it would meet with no sympathy and no relief 
The next stimulus would be the appetite of the worker for 
the result of the communal toil, and the determination of his 
fellow-workers to make him take his fair share of the work of 
producing it It is found at the present time that a very small 
share of the profits arising from associated labor acts as a tre- 

individual producer Firms which 
their employees 

find the plan profitable to themselves The men work lagerly 
to increase the common product, knowing that each mil have 


/ 
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a larger bonus as the common product is larger they become 
vigilant as to waste in production, they take care of the 
machinery, they save gas, etc In a word, they lessen the cost 
as much as they can, because each saving means gam to them 
We see from the experiments of Leclaire and Godin that in- 
ventiveness also IS stimulated by a share m the common pro- 
duce. The workers in these businesses are ever trymg to 
discover better methods, to improve their machinery, in a 
word to progress, since each step foiward brings improve- 
ment of their lot Inventions come from a desire to save 
trouble, as well as from the impulse of inventive genius, the 
joy in accomplishing an intellectual triumph, and the delight 
of serving the race Small inventions are continually being 
made by clever workmen to facilitate their operations, even 
when they are not themselves personally gainers by them , and 
there is no reason to fear that this spontaneous exeicise of in- 
ventiveness will cease when the added productivity of labor 
lightens the task or increases the harvest of the laborer Is it 
to be argued that men will be industrious, careful, and m- 
ventive when they get only a fraction of the result of thar 
associated labor, but will plunge into sloth, recklessness and 
stagnation when they get the whole ^ that a little gam stimu- 
lates, but any gain short of complete satisfaction would 
paralyse ^ If there is one vice more certam than another to be 
unpopular in a Socialist community, it is laziness The man 
who shirked would find his mates making his position mtoler- 
able, even before he suffered the doom of expulsion 
But while these compelling motives will be potent in their 
action on man as he now is, there are others, already 
acting on some men, which will one day act on all men 
Human beings are not the simple and onesided organisms 
they appear to the superficial glance of the Individualist 
moved only by a single motive, the desire for pecuniary 
gam — ^by one longing, the longing for wealth Under our 
present social system, the struggle for riches assumes an 
abnormal and aitificial development, riches mean nearly all 
that makes life worth having — security against starvation, 
gratification of taste, enjoyment of pleasant and cultured 
society, superiority to many temptations, self-respect, con- 
sideration, comfort, knowledge, freedom, as far as these things 
are attainable under existing conditions In a society where 
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poverty means social discredit, wliere misfortune is treated as 
a cnme, where the prison or the workhouse is the guerdon of 
failure, and the bitter carking harassment of d^ly wants 
unmet by daily supply is ever hangmg over the head of each 
worker, what wonder that money seems the one thing needful, 
and that every other thought is lost in the frenzied rush to 
escape all that is summed up in the one v\ ord Poverty } 

But this abnormal development of the gold-hunger would 
disappear upon the certainty for each of the means of sub- 
sistence Let each individual feel absolutely secure of sub- 
sistence — ^let every anxiety as to the material wants of his 
future be swept away, and the longing for wealth null lose 
its leverage The daily bread being certain, the tyranny of 
pecuniary gam will be broken, and life will begin to be used 
in living and not in struggling for the chance to live Then 
will come to the front all these multifarious motives which are 
at work m the complex human organism even now, and which 
will assume their proper importance ivhen the basis of physi- 
cal life IS assured The desire to excel, the joy in creative 
work, the longing to improve, the eagerness to win social 


approval, the instinct of benevolence all these will start into 
full life, and will serve at once as the stimulus to labor and 
the reward of excellence It is instructive to notice that these 
very forces may already be seen at work in every case in which 
subsistence is secured, and they alone supply the stimulus to 
action The soldier’s subsistence is certain, and does not 
depend on his exertions At once he becomes susceptible to 
appeals to his patriotism, to his esprit de corps, to the honor 
of his flag he will dare anything for glory, and value a bit of 
bronze, which is the “ reward of valor ”, far more than a 
hundred times its weight in gold Yet many of the private 
soldiers come from the worst of the population, and military 
gory and success in murder are but poor objects to aim at 
it so much can be done under circumstances so unpromising 
what may we not hope from nobler aspirations > Or take the 
eagerness, self-denial, and strenuous effort, thrown by young 
men into their mere games ' The desire to be captain of the Ox- 

Cambridge boat, victor ro the foot- 

health Everywhere we aee the multiform desires of humanity 
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assert themselves when once livelihood is secure It is on the 
devotion of these to the service of Society, as the development 
of the social instincts teaches men to identify their interests 
with those of the community, that Socialism must ultimately 
rely for progress , but in saymg this we are only saying that 
Sociahsm relies for progress on human nature as a whole, 
instead of on that mere fragment of it known as the desire for 
gain If human nature should break down, then Sociahsm 
will break down , but at least we have a hundred strings to our 
Socialist bow, while the Individualist has only one 
But Humanity will not break down The faith which is 
built on it is faith founded on a rock Under healthier and 
happier conditions, Humanity will rise to heights undreamed 
of now, and the most exquisite Utopias, as sung by the poet 
and idealist, shall, to our children, seem but dim and broken 
lights compared with their perfect day All that we need are 
courage, prudence, and faith Faith, above all, which dares to 
believe that justice and love are not impossible , and that more 
than the best that man can dieam of shall one day be lealised 
by men. 
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TRANSITION ' 

By G BERNARD SHAW 


WnitN the Bntish Association honored me by an invitation to 
take part m its proceedings, I proposed to do so by reading a 
paper entitled Finishtng the Transition to Social Demo- 
cracy ” The -word “ finishing ** has been, on consideration, 
dropped In modern use it has gathered a certain sudden and 
simster sense which I desire carefully to dissociate from the 
process to be descnbed I suggested it m the first instance 
only to convey m the shortest way that we are in the middle 
of the transition instead of shrinking from the beginning of 
it, and that I propose to deal with the part of it that lies 
before us rather than that which we have already accom- 
phshed Therefore, though I shall begin at the beginning, I 
shall make no apology for traversing centuries by leaps and 
bounds at the risk of sacnficing the dignity of history to the 
necessity for coming to the pomt as soon as possible 
Briefly, then, let us commence by glanang at the Middle 
Ages There you find, theoretically, a much more orderly 
England than the England of to-day Agriculture is organised 
on an mtelhgible and consistent system in the feudal manor 
or commune handicraft is ordered by the gilds of the 
towns Every man has his class, and every class its duties 
Payments and privileges are fixed by law and custom, sanc- 
tioned by the moral sense of the community, and revised by 
the hght of that moral sense whenever the operation of supply 
and demand disturbs their adjustment Liberty and Equality 
are unheard of, but so is Free Competition The law does 
not suffer a laborer’s wife to wear a silver girdle neither does 
It force her to work sixteen hours a day for the value of a 
modem shilhng Nobody entertains the idea that the indivi- 
dual has any right to trade as he pleases without reference to 
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the rest When the townsfolk, for instance, form a market, 
they quite understand that they have not taken that trouble 
m order to enable speculators to make money If they catch 
a man buying goods solely in order to sell them a few hours 
later at a higher price, they treat that man as a rascal, and 
he never, as far as I have been able to ascertain, ventures to 
plead that it is socially beneficent, and indeed a pious duty, 
to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest If he 
did, they would probably burn him alive, not altogether in- 
excusably As to Protection, it comes natuially to them 
This Social Oi der, relics of which are still to be found in all 
directions, did not collapse because it was unjust or absurd It 
was buist by the growth of the social organism Its machinery 
was too primitive, and its administration too naive, too per- 
sonal, too meddlesome to cope with anything more complex 
thfl-n a group of industrially independent communes, centra- 
lized very loosely, if at all, for purely political purposes 
Industrial relations with other countries were beyond its com- 
prehension Its grasp of the obligations of interparochial 
morality was none of the surest of international morality it 
had no notion A Frenchman or a Scotchman was a natural 
enemy a Muscovite was a foreign devil the relationship of 
a negro to the human race was far more distant than that of 
a gonlla is now admitted to be Thus, when the discovery of 
the New World began that economic revolution which 
changed every manufacturing town into a mere booth in the 
world’s fair, and quite altered the immediate objects and "views 
of producers, English adventurers took to the sea in a fiame 
of mind peculiarly favorable to commercial success They 
were unaffectedly pious, and had the force of character 
which is only possible to men who are founded on convictions 
At the same time, they regarded piracy as a brave and patnotic 
pursuit, and the slave trade as a perfectly honest branch o 
commerce, adventurous enough to be consistent with the honor 
of a gentleman, and lucrative enough to make it well worth the 
risk When they stole the cargo of a foreign ship, or made a 
heavy profit on a batch of slaves, they regarded their success as 
a direct proof of divine protection The owmers of accumulate 
wealth hastened to “ venture ” their capital with these men 
Persons of all the richer degrees, from Queen Elizabeth down- 
ward, took shares in the voyages of the merchant adventurers 
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The returns justified their boldness i and the foundation of the 
uidustnal greatness and the industrial shame of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries was laid modern Capitalism thus 
ansmg m enterprises for which men are now, by civilized 
nations, hung or shot as human vermin And it is curious to 
see still, in the commercial adventurers of our own time, the 
same incongruous combination of piety and rectitude with the 
most unscrupulous and revolting villainy We all know the 
merchant prmces whose enterprise, whose steady perseverance, 
whose high personal honor, blameless family relations, large 
chanties, and liberal endowment of public institutions mark 
them out as very pillars of society , and who are nevertheless 
gnnding their wealth out of the labor of women and children 
With such murderous rapacity that they have to hand over the 
poorest of their victims to sweaters whose sole special function 
is the evasion of the Factory Acts They have, in fact, no more 
sense of social solidarity with the wage-workers than Drake 
had with the Spaniards or negro^ 


With the nse of foreign trade and Capitalism, industry so far 
outgrew the control, not merely of the individual, but of the 
village, the gild, the municipality, and even the central govern- 
ment, that it seemed as if all attempt at regulation must be 
abandoned Every law made for the better ordenng of business 
either did not work at all, or worked only as a monopoly 
enforced by exasperating official meddling, directly injuring 
the general interest, and reacting disastrously on the particular 
mterest it was intended to protect The laws, too, had ceased 
to be even honestly intended, owing to the seizure of political 
power by the capitalist classes, which had been prodigiously 
e^iched by the operation of economic laws which were not then 
understood Matters reached a position in which legislation 
and regulation were so mischievous and corrupt, that anarchy 
became the ideal of all progressive thinkers and practical me/ 
e intellectual revolt formally inaugurated by the Reforma- 
lon was reinforced in the eighteenth century by the great in 

aS tf with the utilization S steam* 

and the invention of the spinning lennv * ^ ^ ^ 

The feudal system became an absurdity when its 
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property with free contract and competition rents The gild 
system had no machinery for dealing with division of labor, 
the factory system, or international trade; it recognized m 
competitive individualism only something to be repressed as 
diabolical But competitive individualism simply took posses- 
sion of the gilds, and turned them into refectories for aldermen, 
and notable additions to the gnevances and laughing stocks of 
posterity 

The desperate ejBrort of the human intellect to unravel this 
tangle of industrial anaichy brought modern political economy 
into existence It took shape in France, where the confusion 
was thrice confounded , and proved itself a more practical de- 
partment of philosophy than the metaphysics of the school- 
men, the Utopian socialism of More, or the sociology of Hobbes 
It could trace its ancestry to Aristotle, but just then the human 
intellect was rather tired of Aristotle, whose economics, be- 
sides, were those of slave holding republics Political economy 
soon declared for industrial anarchy, for private pioperty, for 
individual recklessness of everything except individual accumu- 
lation of riches, and for the abolition of all the functions of 
the State except those of putting down violent conduct and 
invasions of pnvate property It might have echoed Jack 
Cade’s exclamation, “ But then are we in order, when we are 
most out of order ” 

Although this was what political economy decieed, it must 
not be inferred that the greater economists were any more 
advocates of mere licence than Pnnce Kropotkin, or Mr Her- 
bert Spencer, or Mr Benjamin Tucker of Boston, or any other 
modern Anarchist They did not admit that the alternative to 
State regulations was anarchy they held that Nature had pro- 
vided an all-powerful automatic regulator in Competition » and 
that by its operation self-interest would evolve order out of 
chaos if only it were allowed its own way They loved to be- 
lieve that a right and just social order was not an artificial 
and painfully maintained legal edifice, but a spontaneous out- 
come of the free play of the forces of Nature They were re- 
actionanes against feudal domineering and mediseval meddling 
and ecclesiastical intolerance, and they were able to shew how 
all three had ended in disgraceful failure, corruption and self- 
stultification Indignant at the spectacle of the peasant strug- 
glmg against the denial of those nghts of piivate property 
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which his feudal lord had successfully usurped, * 

ously affirmed the right of private property for all And whils 
they were dazzled by the prodigious impulse given to produc- 
tion by the industrial revolution under competitive private 
enterpnse, they were at the same time, for want of statistics, 
so optimistically ignorant of the condition of the masses, that 
we find David Hume, in 1766, writing to Turgot that no man 
IS so mdustrious but he may add some hours more in the week 
to his labor, and scarce anyone is so poor but he can retrench 
somethmg of his eiqiense ” No student ever gathers from a 
study of the individualist economists that the English prole- 
tariat was seething in horror and degradation w'hilst the riches 
of the proprietors were increasing by leaps and bounds 
The histoncal ignorance of the economists did not, how’ever, 
disable them for the abstract work of scientific political eco- 
nomy All their most cherished institutions and doctrines suc- 
cumbed one by one to their analysis of the laws of production 
md exchange With one law alone — ^the law of rent ^they 
destroyed the whole senes of assumptions upon which private 
property is based The apnonst notion that among free com- 
petitors wealth must go to the industrious, and poverty be the 
just and natural punishment of the lazy and improvident, 
proved as illusory as the apparent flatness of the earth Here 
was a vast mass of wealth called economic rent, increasing 
with the population, and consistmg of the difference between 
the product of the national industry as it actually was and as it 
would have been if every acre of land in the country had been 
no more fertile or favorably situated than the very w'orst acre 
from which a bare living could be extracted all quite incap- 
able of being assigned to this or that individual or class as the 
return to his or its separate exertions all purely social or com- 
mon wealth, for the private appropriation of which no perma- 
nently valid and intellectually honest excuse could be made 
Ricardo was quite as exphat and far more thorough on the 
subject than Mr Henry George He pointed out — I quote his 
own words — ^that “ the whole surplus produce of the soil, after 
deducting from it only such moderate profits as are sufficient 
to encourage accumulation, must finally rest with the land- 
lord ” ^ 

It was only by adopting a preposterous theory of value that 
“ Pnnciples of Political Economy,” chap sxiv , p aoa 
O 
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Ricardo was able to maintain that the laborer, selling- himself 
for wages to the propiietor, would always command his cost of 
production, t e , his daily subsistence Even that slender con- 
solation vanished later on before the renewed investigation of 
value made by Jevons,^ who demonstiated that the value of 
a commodity is a function of the quantity available, and may 
fall to zero when the supply outruns the demand so far as to 
make the final increment of the supply useless * A fact which 
the unemployed had discovered, without the aid of the differen- 
tial calculus, before Jevons was born Private property, in fact, 
left no room for newcomers Malthus pointed this out, and 
urged that there should be no newcomers — ^that the population 
should remain stationary. But the population took exactly as 
much notice of this modest demand foi stagnation as the in- 
coming tide took of King Canute’s ankles Indeed the demand 
was the less reasonable since the power of production per head 
was increasing faster than the population (as it still is), the 
increase of poverty being pioduced simply by the increase and 
private appropriation of rent After Ricardo had completed the 
individualist synthesis of pioduction and exchange, a dialec- 
tical war broke out Proudhon had only to skim through a 
Ricardian treatise to understand just enough of it to be able to 
shew that political economy w^as a reductto ad absurdttm of 
private property instead of a justification of it Ferdinand 
Lassalle, with Ricardo in one hand and Hegel in the other, 
turned all the heavy guns of the philosopheis and economists 
on private property with such effect that no one dared to chal- 
lenge his characteristic boasts of the iriesistible equipment of 
Social Demociacy in point of culture Earl Marx, without even 
giving up the Ricardian value theory, seized on the blue books 
which contained the true history of the leaps and bounds of 
England’s prosperity, and convicted piivate property of whole- 
sale spoliation, murder and compulsory piostitution , of plague, 
pestilence, and famine, battle, murder, and sudden death 
This was hardly what had been expected from an institution 
so highly spoken of Many critics said that the attack was not 
fair no one ventured to pretend that the charges were not 

^ " Theory of Political Bconomy ” By W Stanley Jevons (London 
Macmillan and Co ) See also " The Alphabet of Bconomic Science ” 

Part I, by Philip H Wicksteed (Same publishers ) 

^ See pp 8 — 14 ante 
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true The facts were not only admitted , they had been legis- 
lated upon Social Democracy was working itself out prac- 
tically as well as academically Before I recite the steps of the 
transition, I will, as a matter of form, explain what Social 
Democracy is, though doubtless neaily all my hearers are 
already conversant with it 

What the achievement of Socialism involves economically, is 
the transfer of rent from the class which noiv appropriates it 
to the whole people Rent being that part of the produce which 
is mdividually unearned, this is the only equitable method of 
disposmg of It There is no means of getting rid of economic 
rent So long as the fertility of land vanes from acre to acre, 
and the number of persons passing by a shop ivmdow per hour 
vanes from street to street, with the result that two farmers or 
two shopkeepers of exactly equal intelligence and industry will 
reap unequal returns from their year’s work, so long will it be 
eqmtable to take from the richer farmer or shopkeeper the 
excess over his fellow’s gam which he owes to the bounty of 
Nature or the advantage of situation, and divide that excess 
or rent equally between the two If the pan of farms or shops 
be left m the hands of a private landlord, he will take the ex- 
cess, and, instead of dividing it between his two tenants, live 
on It himself idly at their expense The economic object of 
Socialism is not, of course, to equalize farmers and shopkeepers 
m couples, but to carry out the pnnciple over the whole com- 
munity by collecting all rents and throwmg them into the 
national treasury As the pnvate proprietor has no reason foi 
clinging to his property except the legal power to take the rent 
and spend it on himself-this legal power being m fact what 
really constitutes him a proprietor-its abrogation would mean 
his expropriation The socialization of rent would mean the 
socialization of the sources of production by the expropnation 

«>« transfer of their 

1 ra ft' snbfect 

matter of the transition to Socialism, which began some forty 

coSii? 
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class opimon Socialism is flagrantly dishonest, but could be 
established off-hand to-morrow w’lth the help of a guillotine, if 
there were no police, and the people were wicked enough In 
truth. It is as honest as it is inevitable, but all the mobs and 
guillotines in the world can no more establish it than police 
coercion can avert it The first practical difiBculty is raised by 
the idea of the entire people collectively ownmg land, capital, 
or anything else Here is the rent arising out of the people’s 
industiy here are the pockets of the private proprietors The 
problem is to drop that rent, not into those private pockets, but 
into the people’s pocket Yes, but where is the people’s 
pocket^ YHio is the people^ what is the people? Tom we 
know, and Dick also Harry, but solely and separately as in- 
dividuals as a trinity they have no existence Who is their 
trustee, their guardian, their man of business, their manager, 
their secretary, even their stakeholder ? The Sociahst is stopped 
dead at the threshold of practical action by thig difficulty until 
he bethinks himself of the State as the representative and 
trustee of the people Now if you will just form a hasty 
picture of the governments which called themselves States m 
Ricardo’s day, consisting of nch proprietors legislating either 
by divine right or by the exclusive suffrage of the poorer pro- 
prietors, and filling the executives with the creatures of their 
patronage and favoritism, if you look beneath their oratorical 
parliamentary discussions, conducted with all the splendor and 
decorum of an expensive sham fight , if you consider their class 
interests, their shameless corruption, and the waste and mis- 
management which disgraced all their bungling attempts at 
practical business of any kind, you wull understand why 
Ricardo, clearly as he saw the economic consequences of pri- 
vate appropriation of rent, never dreamt of State appropria- 
tion as a possible alternative The Socialist of that time did 
not gieatly care he w^as only a benevolent Utopian who 
planned model communities, and occasionally carried them out, 
with negatively instructive and positively disastrous results 
When his successors learned economics from Ricardo, they 
saw the difficulty quite as plainly as Ricardo’s vulgarizers, the 
Whig doctrmanes who accepted the incompetence and corrup- 
tion of States as permanent inherent State qualities, like the 
acidity of lemons Not that the Socialists were not doctrinaires 
too, but outside economics they were pupils of Hegel, whilst 
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the Whigs were pupils of Bentham and Austin Bentham^s was 
not the school in which men learned to solve problems to which 
history alone could give the key, or to form conceptions which 
belonged to the evolutional order Hegel, on the other hand, 
expressly taught the conception of the perfect State, and Ins 
pupils saiv that nothing in the nature of things made it impos- 
sible, or even specially difficult, to make the existing State, if 
not absolutely perfect, at least practically trustworthy They 
contemplated the insolent and inefficient government official of 
their day without rushing to the conclusion that the State 
uniform had a magic property of extinguishing all business 
capacity, integrity, and common civility in the wearer When 


State officials obtained their posts by favoritism and patronage, 
efficiency on their part was an accident, and politeness a conde- 
scension When they letained their posts without any effective 
responsibility to the public, they naturally defrauded the public 
by makmg their posts sinecures, and insulted the public when, 
by personal mquiry, it made itself troublesome But every 
successfully conducted private business establishment in the 
kingdom was an example of the ease with which public ones 
could be reformed as soon as there was the effective will to find 
out the way Make the passing of a sufficient examination an 
indispensable preliminary to entering the executive) make tlie 
executive responsible to the government and the government 
responsible to the people, and State departments will be pro- 
vided with all the guarantees for integnty and efficiency that 
pnvate money-hunting pretends to Thus the old bugbeai of 
State imbecility did not temfy the Socialist it only made him 

ordmary destructive politician 
o is a Democrat without ultenor views for the sake of formal 
emocracy^ne whose notion of Radicalism is the pullm^ln 
of aristocratic institutions by the roots— « u ^ 
^XI«ve«al Abolmoa,,. r 

tive term Social Democrat indicatmo- tVio istinc- 

desites througli Democracy to gather wh^ T ’7”“ 
State, so ttat the State Ly S “7 

and finally with the land, the capital 1^7^ 
mration of the national indnstry-with d? k ° 
production, in short, which are nw 
of inespoikible private individuals o“Pidity 
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The benefits of such a change as this are so obvious to all 
except the existing private propnetois and their parasites, that 
It is very necessary to insist on the impossibihty of effecting it 
suddenly The young Socialist is apt to be catastrophic m his 
views to plan the revolutionary programme as an affair of 
tuenty-four lively horns, with Individualism in full swing on 
Monday morning, a tidal wave of the insurgent proletariat on 
Monday afternoon, and Socialism in complete working order on 
Tuesday. A man who believes that such a happy despatch is 
possible, will naturally think it absuid and even inhuman to 
stick at bloodshed in bimgmg it about He can prove that the 
continuance of the present system for a year costs more suffei - 
mg than could be ciammed into any Monday afternoon, how- 
ever sanguinary. This is the phase of conviction m which are 
delivered those Socialist speeches ivhich make what the news- 
papers call “ good copy ”, and ivhich are the only ones they as 
yet report Such speeches are encouraged by the hasty opposi- 
tion they evoke from thoughtless persons, who begin by tacitly 
admittmg that a sudden change is feasible, and go on to protest 
that It would be wicked The experienced Social Democrat 
converts his too aident follovs'er by first admitting that if the 
change could be made catastrophically it would be well worth 
making, and then proceeding to point out that as it would 
involve a readjustment of productive industry to meet the 
demand created by an entirely new distiibution of purchasing 
power, It would also involve, in the application of labor and 
industrial machinery, alterations which no afternoon’s work 
could effect You cannot convince any man that it is impossible 
to tear down a government m a day , but everybody is convinced 
already that you cannot convert first and third class carnages 
into second class, rookeiies and palaces into comfortable 
dw’elhngs, and jewellers and dressmakers into bakers and 
builders, by merel}* singing the ” Marseillaise ” No judiaou® 
person, how'ever deeply peisuaded that the work of the court 
dressmaker has no tiue social utility, would greatly care to 
quarter her idly on the genuinely productive w’orkers pending 
the preparation of a place for her in their ranks For though 
she IS to all intents and purposes quartered on them at present, 
yet she at least escapes the demoralization of idleness Until 
her new’ place is ready, it is better that her patrons should find 
dressmaking for her hands to do, than that Satan should find 
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mischief Demohshing a Bastille with seven pnsoners in it is 
one thing demolishing one with fourteen million pnsoners is 
qmte another I need not enlarge on the point the necessity 
for cautious and gradual change must be obvious to everyone 
here, and could be made obvious to everyone elsewhere if only 
the catastrophists were courageously and sensibly dealt with 
m discussion 

What then does a gradual transition to Social Democracy 
mean specifically'!' It means the gradual extension of the 
franchise, and the transfer of rent and interest to the State, not 
m one lump sum, but by instalments Looked at m this way, 
it will at once be seen that we are already far on the road, and 
are being urged further by many pohticians who do not dream 
that they are touched with Socialism — nay, who would 
earnestly repudiate the touch as a tamt Let us see how far we 
have gone In 1832 the political power passed into the hands of 
the middle class , and m 1838 Lord John Russell announced 
finality Meanwhile, in 1834, the middle class had swept away 
the last economic refuge of the workers, the old Poor Law, and 
delivered them naked to the furies of competition ^ Ten years 
turmoil and active emigration followed, and then the thm 
end of the wedge went m The Income Tax was estab- 
lished, and the Factory Acts were made effective The 
Income Tax (1842), which is on mdividualist principles an 
mtolerable spoliative anomaly, is simply a forcible transfer 
of rent, mterest, and even rent of ability, from private 
holders to the State without compensation It excused 
Itself to the Whigs on the ground that those who had most 
property for the State to protect should pay ad valorem for its 
protection The Factory Acts swept the anarchic theory of the 
irresponsibility of private enterpnse out of practical politics, 
made employers accountable to the State for the well-being of 
their employees , and transferred a further instalment of profits 
duectly to the worker by raising wages Then came the gold 
discovenes m California (1847) and Australia {1851), and the 
penod of leaps and bounds, supported by the economic 
rent of England’s mineral fertility, which kindled Mr Glad- 

t ^ general impression that the old Poor Law had become an inde- 
fensible nuisance is a correct one All attempts to mitigate Individu- 
alism by philanthropy instead of replacmg it by Socialism are fore- 
doomed to confusion 
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stone s retrogiessive instincts to a vain hope of abolishing the 
Income Tax These events reheved the pressure set up by the 
New Poor Law. The workeis rapidly organized themselves m 
Trades Unions, which were denounced then for their tendency 
to sap the manly independence which had formally charac- 
terized the British workman,' and which are to-day held up to 
him as the self-helpful perfection of that manly independence 
Howbeit, self-help flourished, especially at Manchester and 
ShefHeld , State help was voted grandmotherly , wages went up , 
and the Unions, like the fly on the wheel, thought that they 
had raised them They were mistaken, but the value of 
Trade Unionism in awakening the social conscience of the 
skilled workers was immense, though to this there was a 
heavy set-off in its tendency to destroy their artistic conscience 
by making them aware that it was their duty to one another 
to discouiage rapid and efficient workmanship by every means 
in their power An extension of the Franchise, which was 
leally an instalment of Democracy, and not, like the 1832 
Reform Bill, only an advance towards it, was gained in 1867; 
and immediately afterwards came another instalment of Soaa- 
lism in the shape of a further transfer of rent and interest from 
private holders to the State for the purpose of educating the 
people In the meantime, the extraordinary success of the 
post office, which, according to the teaching of the Manchester 
school, should have been a nest of incompetence and jobbery, 
had not only shewn the perfect efficiency of State enterpnse 
when the officials are made responsible to the class interested 
m its success, but had also proved the enormous convenience 
and cheapness of socialistic or collectivist charges over those of 
pnvate enterpnse For example, the Postmaster General 
charges a penny for sending a letter weighing an ounce from 
Kensington to Bayswater Private enterpnse w ould send half 
a pound the same distance for a farthing, and make a handsome 
profit on It But the Postmaster Geneial also sends an ounce let- 
ter from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s House for a penny Pn- 
vate enterprise ivould probably demand at least a shilling, if not 
five, for such a service , and there are many places in which pn- 
vate enterpnse could not on any terms maintain a post office 
Theiefore a citizen with ten letters to post saves considerably 

1 See Final Report of Royal Commission on Trade Unions, 1869 
Vol I , p xvii , sec 46 
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by the umform socialistic charge, and quite recognizes the 
necessity for ngidly protecting the Postmaster’s monopoly 
After 1875,' leaping and bounding prosperity, after a final 
spurt during which the Income Tax fell to twopence, got out 
of breath, and has not yet recovered it Russia and America, 
among other competitors, began to raise the margin of cum- 
vation at a surprising rate Education began to intensify the 
sense of suffering, and to throw light upon its causes in dark 
places The capital needed to keep English industry abreast 
of the growing population began to be attracted by the leaping 
and bounding of foreign loans and investments, and to bring 
to England, in pa3unent of interest, imports that were not paid 
for by exports — a phenomenon inexpressibly disconcerting to 
the Cobden Club The old pressure of the eighteen-thirties 
came back again, and presently, as if Chartism and Eergus 
O’Connor had risen from the dead, the Democratic Eederation 
and Mr H M Hyndman appeared in the field, highly signi- 
ficant as signs of the times, and looming hideously magnified 
in the gfmlty eye of property, if not of great account as direct 
factors in the course of events Numbers of young men, pupils 
of Mill, Spencer, Comte, and Darwin, roused by Mr Henry 
George’s “ Progress and Poverty ”, left aside evolution and 
freethought, took to insurrectionary economics, studied Karl 
Marx; and were so convinced that Socialism had only to be 
put clearly before the working-classes to concentrate the power 
of their immense numbers in one irresistible organization, that 
the Revolution was fixed for 1889 — ^the anniversary of the 
Preach Revolution — at latest I remember being asked 
satirically and publicly at that time how long I thought it 
would take to get Socialism into working order if I had my 
way I replied, with a spirited modesty, that a fortnight would 
be ample for the purpose When I add that I was frequently 
complimented on being one of the moie reasonable Socialists, 
you will be able to appreciate the fervor of our conviction, and 
the extravagant levity of our practical ideas The opposition 
We got was uninstructive it was mainly founded on the as- 
sumption that our projects were theoretically unsound but 

^ See Mr Robert Giffen’s address on " The Recent rate of Material 
Progress in Rngland " Proceedings of the British Association at Man- 
chester m 1887, page 806 

® See Mr Robert Giffen on Import and Export Statistics, " Essays on 
Pinance ”, Second Senes, p 194 (London G Bell and Sons 1886 ) 
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immediately possible, whereas our weak point lay m the case 
being exactly the reveise However, the ensumg years sifted 
and sobeied us The Socialists **, as they weie called, have 
fallen mto line as a Social Demociatic party, no more msur- 
rectionary in its pohcy than any othei party But I shall not 
present the remainder of the transition to Social Democracy 
as the work of fully conscious Social Democrats I prefer 
to Ignore them altogether — to suppose, if you will, that the 
Government will shortly follow the advice of the Saturday 
Review, and, for the sake of peace and quietness, hang them 
First, then, as to the consummation of Democracy Since 
1885 every man who pays four shillings a week rent can only 
be hindered from voting by anomalous conditions of registra- 
tion which are likely to be swept away very shortly This is 
all but manhood suffrage, and it will soon complete itself as 
adult suffrage However, I may leave adult suffrage out of 
the question, because the outlawry of women, monstrous as it 
is, is not a question of class privilege, but of sex privilege To 
complete the foundation of the democratic State, then, we 
need manhood suffrage, abolition of all poverty disqualifica- 
tions, abolition of the House of Lords, public payment of 
candidature expenses, public payment of representatives, and 
annual elections These changes are now inevitable, however 
unacceptable they may appear to those of us who are Conserva- 
tives They have been for half a century the commonplaces of 
Radicalism We have next to consider that the State is not 
merely an abstraction it is a machine to do certain work, 
and if that work be increased and altered m its chaiacter, the 
machinery must be multiplied and altered too Now, the 
extension of the franchise does increase and alter the work 
very considerably , but it has no direct effect on the machinery. 
At present the State machine has practically broken down 
under the strain of spreading democracy, the work being 
mainly local, and the machinery mainly central Without effi- 
cent local machinery the replacing of pnvate enterpnse by 
State enterprise is out of the question , and we shall presently 
see that such replacement is one of the inevitable consequences 
of Democracy A democratic State cannot become a Social- 
Democratic State unless it has in every centre of population a 
local governing body as thoroughly democratic in its constitu- 
tion as the central Parliament This matter is also well in 
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train In 1888 a Government avowedly reactionary passed 
a Local Government Bill which effected a distinct advance 
towards the democratic municipality * It was furthermore 
a Bill with no single aspect of finality anywhere about it 
Local Self-Government remains prominent within the sphere of 
practical politics When it is achieved, the democratic State 
will have the machinery for Socialism 
And now, how is the raw material of Socialism — otherwise 
the Proletarian man — ^to be brought to the Democratic State 
machinery Here again the path is easily found Politicians 
who have no suspicion that they are Socialists, are advocating 
further mstalments of Socialism with a recklessness of indirect 
results which scandalires the conscious Social Democrat The 
phenomenon of economic rent has assumed prodigious propor- 
tions m our great cities The injustice of its private appropria- 
tion IS glaring, flagrant, almost ridiculous In the long subur- 
ban roads about London, where rows of exactly similar houses 
stretch for miles countrywards, the rent changes at every few 
thousand yards by exactly the amount saved or incurred 
annually m travelling to and from the householder’s place of 
business The seeker after lodgings, hesitatmg between 
Bloomsbury and Tottenham, finds every advantage of situation 
skimmed off by the landlord with saentific precision As lease 
after lease falls in, houses, shops, goodwills of businesses which 
are the fruits of the labor of lifetimes, fall into the maw of the 
ground landlord Confiscation of capital, spoliation of house- 
holds, annihilation of incentive, everything that the most 
^oraut and credulous fundholder ever chaiged against the 
cialists, rages openly in London, which begins to ask itself 
w ether it exists and toils only for the typical duke and his 
celebrated jockey and his famous racehorse Lord Hobhouse 
2n his unimpeachably respectable committee for the taxation 
® ground values are already in the field claiming the value of 
c site of London for London collectively , and their agitation 
^ceives additional momentum from every lease that falls m 
eir case is unassailable, and the evil they attack is one that 
presses on the ratepaying and leaseholding classes as well as 


Uonallt. Goyemment, begmmng to realize \Yhat it has umnten- 
te reader rtlrt Democracy, 13 already (1889) doing what it can 

reniiodin» County Councils sociahstically impotent by urgently 

s nem of the restrictions which hamper their action 
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upon humbler sufferers This economic pressure is remforced 
formidably by political opinion in the workmen’s associations 
Here the moderate members are content to demand a pro- 
gressive Income Tax, which is virtually Lord Hobhouse’s pro- 
posal, and the extremists are all for Land Nationalization, 
which is again Lord Hobhouse’s prmciple The cry for such 
taxation cannot permanently be resisted And it is very worthy 
of remark that there is a new note in the cry Foimerly taxes 
were proposed with a specific object — as to pay for a war, for 
education, or the like Now the proposal is to tax the landlords 
in order to get some of our money back from them — ^take it 
from them first and find a use for it aftei wards Ever since Mr 
Henry George’s book reached the English Radicals, there has 
been a growmg disposition to impose a tax of twenty shillings 
in the pound on obviously unearned incomes that is, to dump 
four hundred and fifty millions* a year down on the Exchequer 
counter , and then retire with three cheers for the lestoration 
of the land to the people 

The results of such a proceedmg, if it actually came off, 
would considerably take its advocates aback The streets 
would presently be filled with starving workers of all grades, 
domestic servants, coach builders, decorators, jewellers, lace- 
makers, fashionable professional men, and numberless others 
whose livehhood is at present gained by ministering to the 
wants of these and of the propnetary class “ This ”, they 
would cry, ” is what your theories have brought us to ^ Back 
with the good old times, when we received our wages, which 
were at least better than nothmg ” Evidently the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would have three courses open to him 
(i). He could give the money back again to the landlords 
and capitalists with an apology (2) He could attempt 
to start State industnes with it for the employment of the 
people (3 ) Or he could simply distnbute it among the 
unemployed The last is not to be thought of anything is 
better than panem et ctrcenses The second (starting State in- 
dustries) would be far too vast an undertaking to get on foot 
soon enough to meet the urgent difficulty The first (the return 
with an apology) would be a reduclto ad abswdum of the whole 
affair — a confession that the pnvate propnetor, for all his 

1 The authonty for this figure vnll be found in Fabian Tract, No 5, 

“ Facts for Socialists ” 
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idleness and his voracity, is indeed performing an indispensable 
economic function — ^the function of capitalizing, however 
wastefully and viciously, the wealth which surpasses his neces- 
sanly limited power of immediate personal consumption And 
here we have checlcraate to mere Henry Georgism, or State 
appropriation of rent without Socialism It is easy to shew that 
the State is entitled to the whole income of the Duke of West- 
mmster, and to argue tlierefrom that he should straightway be 
taxed twenty shillings in the pound But in practical earnest 
the State has no right to take five farthings of capital from the 
Buke or anybody else until it is ready to invest them in 
productive enterpnse The consequences of withdrawing capi- 
tal from private hands merely to lock it up unproductively in 
the treasury would be so swift and ruinous, that no statesman, 
however fortified with the destructive resources of abstract 
economics, could persist in it It will be found in the future as 
m the past that governments will raise money only because they 
want It for specific purposes, and not on a pnort demonstra- 
tions that they have a right to it But it must be added that 
when they do want it for a specific purpose, then, also in the 
future as in the past, they will raise it without the slightest re- 
gard to a priori demonstrations that they have no nght to it 
Here then w'e have got to a deadlock In spite of demo- 
crats and land nationalizers, rent cannot be touched unless some 
pressure from quite another quarter forces productive enterpnse 
ou the State Such pressure is already forthcoming The quick 
starvation of the unemployed, the slow starvation of the 
^ployed who have no relatively scarce special skill, the un- 
arable anxiety or dangerous recklessness of those who are 
employed to-day and unemployed to-morrow, the rise m urban 
rents, the screwing down of wages by pauper immigration and 
a^^^ ^^^^rplication, the hand-m-hand advance of education 
discontent, are all working up to explosion point It is use- 
ess to prove by statistics that most of the people are better off 
So^ ^°re, true as that probably is, thanks to instalments of 
cia emocracy Yet even that is questionable , for it is idle 
statistics of things that have never been 
sndrh , statistics it has only statisticians, 

consu ^ them prefaces his remarks on the mcreased 

conte*^^^^^ admission that no one can 

™Pate the present condition of the masses without 
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desiring something like a revolution for the bettei ” ^ The 
masses themselves are being converted so rapidly to that 
view of the situation, that we have Pan-Anglican Synods, 
bewildered by a revival of Christianity, pleading that though 
Socialism is eminently Christian, yet the Church must act 
safely as well as sublimely ” “ Dunng the agitation made by 
the unemployed last winter (18S7-8), the Chief Commissioner of 
Police in London started at his own shadow, and mistook Mr 
John Burns for the French Revolution, to the great delight of 
that genial and courageous champion of his class ® The exist- 
ence of the pressure is further shewn by the number and vanety 
of safety valves proposed to reheve it — ^monetization of silvei, 
impoit duties, “ leaseholds enfranchisement ”, extension of 
joint stock capitalism masquerading as co-operation,* and other 
irrelevancies My own sudden promotion from the street corner 
to this platform is in its way a sign of the times But whilst we 
are pointing the moral and adorning the tale according to our 
various opinions, an actual struggle is beginnmg between the 
unemployed w'ho demand work and the local authorities 
appointed to deal with the poor In the winter, the unemployed 
collect round red flags, and listen to speeches for want of any- 
thing else to do They welcome Socialism, insurrectiomsm, 
currency craze — anything that passes the time and seems to 
express the fact that they are hungry The local authoiities, 
equally innocent of studied economic views, deny that there is 
any misery, send leaders of deputations to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who promptly send them back to the guardians , 
try bullying, try stoneyards, try bludgeoning, and finally sit 
down helplessly and wish it were summer again or the unem- 
ployed at the bottom of the sea Meanwhile the chanty fund, 
wdiich is much less elastic than the wages fund, overflows at 

^ Mr R Giffen, " Essays m Finance ”, Second Senes, p 393 

2 Proceedings of the Fan-Anghcan Synod • Eambeth, 1888 Report 
of Committee on Socialism 

® Finally, the Commissioner was superseded, and Mr Burns was 
elected a member of the first London County Council by a large 
majority 

* It IS due to the leaders of the Co-operative movement to say here 
that they are no parties to the substitution of dividend-hunting by 
petty capitalists for the pursuit of the ideal of Robert Owen, tte 
Socialist founder of Co-operation, and that they are fully aware that 
Co-operation must be a political as well as a commercial movement -f 
it IS to achieve a final solution of the labor question 
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the Mansion House only to run diy at the permanent institu- 
tions So unstable a state of things cannot last The 
bludgeoning, and the shocking clamor for bloodshed from the 
anti-popular newspapers, will create a revulsion among the 
humane section of the middle class The section which is 
blmded by class prejudice to all sense of social responsibility, 
dreads personal violence from the working class with a super- 
stitious terror that defies enlightenment or control ^ Municipal 
employment must be offered at last This cannot be done in 
one place alone the rush from other parts of the country would 
swamp an isolated experiment Wherever the pressure is, the 
rehef must be given on the spot And since pubhc decency, as 
well as consideration foi its higher officials, will prevent the 
County Council from instituting a working day of sixteen 
hours at a wage of a penny an hour or less, it will soon have 
on Its hands not only the unemployed, but also the white 
slaves of the sweater, who will escape from their dens 
and appeal to the muniapahty for work the moment they 
become aware that municipal employment is better than private 
sweating Nay, the sweater himself, a mere slave driver paid 
“ by the piece ”, will in many instances be as anxious as his 
victims to escape from his hideous trade But the mumcipal 
organization of the industry of these people will require capital 
Where is the municipality to get it’ Raising the rates is out 
of the question the ordinary tradesmen and householders are 
already rated and rented to the limit of endurance further 
burdens would almost brmg them into the street with a red flag 
Dreadful dilemma ' in which the County Council, between the 
devil and the deep sea, will hear Lord Hobhouse singing a song 
of deliverance, telling a golden tale of ground values to be 
municipalized by taxation The land nationahzers will swell 
the chorus the Radical progressive income taxers singing 
together, and the ratepaying tenants shouting for joy The 
capital difficulty thus solved — ^for we need not seriously antici- 
pate that the landlords will actually fight, as our President® 
once threatened — ^the question of acquinng land will arise The 
nationalizers will declare for its annexation by the mumcipahty 

1 Ample matenal for a study of West End mob panic may be found 
in the liondon newspapers of February 1886, and November 1887 

® Lord Brarawell, President of the Economic Section of the British 
Assoaation in x888 
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without compensation, but that will be rejected as spoliation, 
worthy only of revolutionary Socialists. The no-compensation 
cry is indeed a piece of unpi actical catastrophic insurrectionism , 
for whilst compensation would be unnecessary and absuid 
if every proprietor were expropiiated simultaneously, and 
the proprietary system at once replaced by full blown 
Sociahsm, yet when it is necessary to proceed by degrees, 
the denial of compensation would have the effect of singling 
out individual proprietors for expropnation whilst the others 
remamed unmolested, and depnvmg them of their private 
means long before there w'as suitable municipal employment 
ready for them The land, as it is required, will therefore be 
honestly pui chased, and the purchase money, or the interest 
thereon, wull be procured, like the capital, by taking rent Of 
course this w'lll be at bottom an act of expropriation just as 
much as the collection of Income Tax to-day is an act of ex- 
propriation As such, it will be denounced by the landlords 
as merely a committmg of the newest sin the oldest kind of way 
In effect, they will be compelled at each purchase to buy out 
one of their body and present his land to the municipality, 
thereby distributing the loss fairly over their whole class, 
instead of placing it on one man who is no more responsible 
than the rest But they will be compelled to do this m a manner 
that will satisfy the moral sense of the ordinary citizen as 
effectively as that of the skilled economist 
We now foresee our municipality eqmpped with land and 
capital for industrial purposes At first they will naturally 
extend the industries they already carry on, road making, gas 
works, tramways, building, and the like It is probable that 
they will for the most part regard their action as a mere device , 
to meet a passing emeigency The Manchester School will 
urge its Protectionist theories as to the exemption of private 
enterprise from the competition of public enterprise, in one 
supreme effort to practise for the last time on popular ignorance 
of the science which it has consistently striven to debase and 
stultify For a while the proprietary party will succeed in 
hampering and restrictmg mumapal enterprise’^; m attaching 
the stigma of pauperism to its service, in keeping the lot of its 
laborers as nearly as possible down to private competition level 
in point of hard work and low wages But its power will be 

1 See note, p 175 
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broken by the disappearance of that general necessity for 
keeping down the rates which now hardens local authority to 
humane appeals The luxury of being generous at someone 
else’s expense will be irresistible The ground landlord will be 
the municipal milch cow , and the ordinary ratepayers will feel 
the advantage of sleeping in peace, relieved at once from the 
fear of increased burdens and of having their ivindous broken 
and their premises looted by hungry mobs, nuclei of all the 
soaahsm and scoundrehsm of the city They will have just as 
much remorse in making the landlord pay as the landlord has 
had m making them pay — ^just as much and no more And as 
the municipality becomes more democratic, it will find land- 
lordism losing power, not only relatively to democracy, but 
absolutely 

The ordinary ratepayer, however, will not remain unaffected 
for long At the very outset of the new extension of municipal 
industnes, the question of wage will arise A minimum wage 
must be fixed i and though at first, to avoid an overwhelming 
rush of apphcants for employment, it must be made too small to 
tempt any decently employed laborer to forsake his place and 
run to the municipality, still, it will not be the frankly infernal 
competition wage It will be, like mediseval w'ages, fixed wuth 


at least some reference to public opinion as to a becommg stan- 
dard of comfort Over and above this, the municipality will 
have to pay to its organizers, managers, and incidentally neces- 
sary skilled workers the full market price of their ability, minus 
only what the superior prestige and permanence of public em- 
ployment may induce them to accept But whilst these high 
salanes will make no more disturbance in the labor market than 


the establishment of a new jomt stock company would, the 
mimmum wage for laborers will affect that market perceptibly 
The worst sort of sweaters will find that if they are to keep their 
"hands”, they must treat them at least as well as the munici- 
pality The consequent advance m wage will swallow up the 
sweater’s narrow margin of profit Hence the sweater must 
raise the price per piece against the shops and wholesale houses 
for which he sweats This agam will dimmish the profits of the 
w'holesale dealers and shopkeepers, who will not be able to 
re.^ver this loss by raismg the price of their wares agamst the 
piAhc, since, had any such step been possible, they w^ould have 
u brf<« Bm fortunately for ttem. the vie S 
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their ability as men of business is fixed by the same laws that 
govern the prices of commodities Just as the sweater is worth 
his profit, so they are worth their profit, and just as the sweater 
will be able to exact from them his old remuneration in spite 
of the advance in wages, so they will be able to exact their 
old remuneration in spite of the advance m sweaters’ terms 
But from whom, it will be asked, if not from the public by rais- 
ing the price of the wares ^ Evidently from the landlord upon 
whose land they are organizing production In other words, 
they will demand and obtain a reduction of rent Thus the 
organizer of industry, the employer pure and simple, the 
entrepreneur, as he is often called in economic treatises nowa- 
days, will not suffer In the division of the product his share 
will remain constant, whilst the industrious wage worker’s 
share will be increased, and the idle proprietor’s share 
diminished This will not adjust itself without fnchon and 
clamor; but such friction is constantly going on under the 
present system in the opposite direction, t e ,hy the raising of 
the proprietor’s share at the expense of the worker’s 
The contraction of landlords’ incomes will necessarily 
dimiTiish the revenue from taxation on such incomes Eet us 
suppose that the municipahty, to maintain its revenue, puts on 
an additional penny in the pound The effect will be to burn 
the landlord’s candle at both ends — obviously not a process that 
can be continued to infinity But long before taxation fails as a 
source of municipal capital, the municipahties will have begun 
to save capital out of the product of their own industries. In 
the market the competition of those industries with the private 
concerns will be irresistible Unsaddled with a single idle 
person, and having, therefore, nothing to provide for after 
paymg their employees except extension of capital, they will be 
able to offer wages that no business burdened wuth the unpro- 
ductive consumption of an idle landlord or shareholder could 
afford, unless it yielded a heavy rent m consequence of some 
marked advantage of site But even rents, when they are town 
rents, are at the mercy of a municipality in the long run The 
masters of the sheets and the tra£5c can nurse one site and 
neglect another The rent of a shop depends on the number of 
persons passing its windows per hour A skilfully timed series 
of experiments in paving, a new bridge, a tramway service, a 
barracks^ or a small-pox hospital are only a few of the circum- 

\ 
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stances of which city rents are the creatures The power of the 
municipality to control these circumstances is as obvious as 
the impotence of competing private individuals Again, com- 
peting private individuals are compelled to sell their produce at 
a price equivalent to the full cost of production at the margin of 
cultivation * The municipality could compete against them by 
reducing pnees to the average cost of production over the whole 
area of mumcipal cultivation The more favorably situated 
private concerns could only meet this by ceasing to pay rent 
the l,ess favorably situated would succumb without remedy 
It would be either stalemate or checkmate Private property 
would either become barren, or it w'oukl yield to the actual 
cultivator of average ability no better an income than could be 
obtamed more securely in municipal employment To the mere 


proprietor it would yield nothing Kventually the land and 
mdustry of the whole town would pass by the spontaneous 
action of economic forces into the hands of the municipality 1 
and, so far, the problem of socializing mdustry would be solved 
Private property, by cheapening the laborer to the utmost in 
order to get the greater surplus out of him, lowers the margin of 
human cultivation, and so raises the •' rent of ability ** The 
most important form of that rent is the profit of industrial man- 


agement The gams of a great portrait painter or fashionable 
physician are must less significant, since these depend entirely 
on the existence of a very rich class of patrons subject to acute 
vanity and hypochondriasis But the industrial organizer is 
independent of patrons, instead of merely attracting a larger 
share of the product of industry to himself, he increases the 
product by his management The market pnee of such ability 
depends upon the relation of the supply to the demand the 
more tlmre is of it the cheaper it is the less, the dearer Any 
cause that increases the supply lowers the price Now it is 
ewdent that since a manager must be a man of education and 
address, it is useless to look ordinarily to the laboring class for 
^ managerial skill Not one laborer in a million 
suTCeeds m raising himself on the shoulders of his fellows by 
xtraordmary gifts, or extraordinary luck, or both The 

tion and social culture, and their pace, rapidly as it is fallmg 
esLf "" famihar to readers of the first 
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wit2i the spread of education and the consequent giowth of the 
** intellectual proletanat **, is still high. It is true that a very 
able and highly trained manager can now be obtained for about 
£^00 a year, provided Ins post docs not compel him to spend 
two-thirds of his income on what is called “ keeping up his 
position ”, instead of on his own gratification ^ Still, when 
it IS considered that laborers receive less than a year, and 
that the demand for laborers is necessaiilv vast in proportion to 
the demand for able managers — ^nay, that there is an inverse 
ratio between them, since the manager’s talent is valuable in 
proportion to the quantity of labor he can organize — it will be 
admitted that 3C800 a 3’ear repiesents an immense rent of ability 
But if the education and culture which are a practically indis- 
pensable part of the equipment of competitors for such posts 
were enjoyed by millions instead of thousands, that rent would 
fall considerably Now the tendency of private property is to 
keep the masses mere beasts of burden The tendency of Social 
Democracy is to educate them — ^to make men of them Social 
Democracy would not long be saddled u ith the rents of ability 
ivhich have during the last centui}'' made our bom captains of 
industry our masters and tyrants instead of our servants and 
leaders It is even conceivable that rent of managerial ability 
might in course of time become negative,* astonishing as that 
may seem to the many persons who are by this time so hope- 
lessly confused amid existing anomalies, that the proposition 
that ” whosoever of you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of 
all ” strikes them rather as a Utopian paradox than as the most 
obvious and inevitable of social arrangements The fall in the 
rent of ability will, however, benefit not only the municipality, 
but also its remaining private competitors Nevertheless, as the 
prestige of the municipality grows, and as men see more and 
more clearly that the futuie is to it, able organizers will take 
lower salaries for municipal than for private employment, 
whilst those who can beat even the municipality at organizing, 
or who, as professional men, can deal personally with the 
public without the intervention of industrial organization, will 

1 See note, p 17 — 18 

® That IS, the manager would receive less for Ins work than the 
artisan Cases in which the profits of the emplover are smaller than 
the wages of the employee are by no means uncommon in certain 
grades of industry where small traders have occasion to employ skilled 
workmen 
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pay the rent of their places of business either directly to the 
municipality, or to the private landlord whose income the 
municipality will absorb by taxation Finally, when rents of 
ability had reached their irreducible natural level, they could 
be dealt with by a progressive Income Tax in the very improb- 
able case of their proving a senous social inconvenience 
It IS not necessary to go further into the economic detail of 
the process of the extinction of private property Much of that 
process as sketched here may be anticipated by sections of the 
proprietary class successively capitulating, as the net closes 
about their special interests, on such terms as they may be 
able to stand out for before their power is entirely broken ' 

We may also safely neglect for the moment the question of 
the development of the House of Commons into the central 
government which mil be the organ for federating the munici- 
pahties, and nationahnng inter-mumcipal rents by an adjust- 
ment of the municipal contributions to imperial taxation in 
short, for discharging national as distinct from local business 
One can see that the Local Government Boaid of the future 
will be a tremendous affair , that foreign States will be deeply 
affected by the reaction of English progress, that international 
trade, always the really dominant factor m foreign policy, will 
have to be reconsidered from a new point of view when profit 
comes to be calculated in terras of net social welfare instead of 
individual pecuniary gam, that our present system of imperial 
aggression, m which, under pretext of exploration and colom- 


Such capitulations occur already wlien the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequw takes advantage of the fall in the current rate of interest fex- 
plained on page 19) to reduce Consols This he does by simply 
thr^tening to pay ofi the stockholders with money freshly borrowed 
^ the current rate They, knowing that they could not reinvest the 
money on any better terms than the reduced ones offered by the Chaa- 

should not secure the same advantage for their constituents^ Eor 
example, the inhabitants of I^ndon now pay the shareholders of the 
gas companies a million and a half annually, or « S ceS f 

».ld that a„„ aboall^S.^,, a^^4“ 

this find start ummcipal eas wnrhe if i ^ QO 

shareholders to hand over their works for £400 

fice the extra 8 per cent now enjoied by tlS Tji 

citizens of London would be saving to the 

net cost of the London Schod Board MSSn defray the 
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zation, the flag follows the filibuster and trade follows the flag, 
with the missionary bringing up the rear, must collapse when 
the control of our military forces passes from the capitalist class 
to the people ; that the disappearance of a vaiiety of classes "with 
a variety of what are now ridiculously called “pubhc opmions” 
will be accompanied by the welding of society mto one class 
with a public opinion of inconceivable weight , that this pubhc 
opinion will make it for the fiist time possible effectively to 
control the population, that the economic independence of 
women, and the supplanting of the head of the household by 
the individual as the recognized unit of the State, will mate- 
iially alter the status of children and the utility of the institu- 
tion of the family, and that the inevitable reconstitution of the 
State Church on a democratic basis may, for example, open up 
the possibihty of the election of an avowed Freethinker like Mr 
John Morley or Mr Bradlaugh to the deanery of Westminstei 
All these things aie mentioned only for the sake of a glimpse of 
the fertile fields of thought and action which aw ait us when the 
settlement of our bread and butter question leaves us free to use 
and develop our higher faculties 
This, then, is the humdium programme of the practical 
Social Democrat to-day There is not one new item in it All 
are applications of principles already admitted, and extensions 
of practices already in full activity All have on them that 
stamp of the vestry which is so congenial to the British mind 
None of them compel the use of the words Socialism or Revo- 
lution . at no point do they involve guillotining, declaring the 
Rights of Man, swearing on the altar of the country, or any- 
thmg else that is supposed to be essentially un-English And 
they are all sure to come — ^landmarks on our course already 
visible to far-sighted politicians even of the party w'hich dieads 
them 

Let me, m conclusion, disavow all admiration for this mevit- 
able, but sordid, slow, reluctant, cowardly path to justice. I 
venture to claim your respect for those enthusiasts who still 
refuse to believe that millions of their fellow creatures must be 
left to sweat and suffer in hopeless toil and degradation, whilst 
parliaments and vestries grudgingly muddle and grope towards 
paltry instalments of betterment The right is so clear, the 
wrong so intolerable, the gospel so convmang, that it seems to 
them that it must be possible to enlist the whole body of 
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workers — soldiers, policetoen, and all — under the banner of 
brotherhood and equality, and at one great stroke to set Justice 
on her rightful throne Unfortunately, such an army of light 
IS no more to be gathered from the human product of nineteenth 
century civilization than grapes are to be gathered from thistles 
But if we fed glad of that impossibility, if we feel relieved 
that the change is to be slow enough to avert peisonal nsk to 
ourselves, if we feel anything less than acute disappointment 
and bitter humiliation at the discovery that there is yet between 
us and the promised land a wilderness in which many must 
perish miserably of want and despair then I submit to you 
that our institutions have corrupted us to the most dastardly 
degree of selfishness The Socialists need not be ashamed of 
beginning as they did by proposing militant organization of the 
working classes and general insurrection The proposal proved 
impracticable, and it has now been abandoned— not without 
some outspoken regrets— by Enghsh Sociahsts But it still 
remains as the only finally possible alternative to the Social 
Democratic programme which I have sketched to-day 
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Mr Webb’s historical leview brought us from the 
“ break up of the old synthesis ” (his own phrase), a social 
system founded on a basis of religion, a common belief in a 
divine order, to the point where peiplexed pohticians, recog- 
nising the futility of the pnnciple of Individuahsm to keep 
the industrial machine in working order, with “ freedom of 
contract ” upon their lips spent their nights in passing Factory 
Acts, and devoted their fiscal ingenuity to cutting slice after 
slice off mcomes denved from rent and interest His paper was 
an inductive demonstration of the failure of anarchy to meet 
the needs of real concrete men and women — ^a proof from 
histoiy that the world moves from system, through disorder, 
back again to system 

Mr Clarke showed us, also by the historic method, that 
given a few more years of economic progress on present 
lines, and we shall reach, 'via the Ring and the Trust, that 
period of ** well defined confrontation of nch and poor ” upon 
which German thought has settled as the brief stage of socio- 
logical evolution immediately preceding organic change 

The truth of this postulate of Teutonic philosophers and 
economists no one who has given to it a moment’s senous 
thought IS likely to call in question Nor does anyone who has 
followed the argument developed m these lectures believe that 
the transition from mitigated individualism to full collectivity 
can be made until the capitalist system has worked itself out to 
its last logical expression Till then, no political or social 
upheaval, however violent, nay, even though the physical 
force revolutionists ” should chase the Guards helter-skelter 
down Parliament Street and the Executive Committee of the 
Fabian Society hold its meetings in the Council Chamber of 
Windsor Castle, will be anything more than one of those "tran- 

j38 
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sient nots”, spoken of by Mrs Besant, which “ merelv upset 
thrones and behead monaichs ** ^ All sociologists I think, all 
Socialists I am sure, are agreed that until the economic moment 
has arnved, although the hungry or the ignorant may kick up a 
dust in Whitechapel and make a bloody puddle in Trafalgar 
Square, the Social Revolution is impossible But I, for my part, 
do not believe in the even temporary rout of the Household 
Bngade, nor indeed in any popular outbreak not easily 
suppressible by the Metropolitan police , and I shall waste no 
time in discussing that solution of the social problem of which 
more was heard in the salad days of the English Sociahst 
movement — ^m its pie-Fabian era — ^than now, viz , physical 
force employed by a vigorous few The physical force man, 
like the privileged Tory, has failed to take note of the 
flux of things, and to recognise the change brought about 
by the ballot Undei a lodger franchise the barricade is the 
last resort of a small and desperate minonty, a frank confession 
of despair, a reduction to absurdity of the whole Sociahst case 


Revolutionary heroics, natural and unblameable enough in 
exuberant puerility, are imbeale babblement m muscular 
adolescence, and in manhood would be criminal folly 
Let us assume then that the present economic progress will 


contmue on its present lines That machinery will go on 
replacing hand labor, that the joint stock company will absorb 
the private firm, to be, in its turn, swallowed up in the Rmg 
and the Trust That thus the smaller producers and distributors 
will gradually, but at a constantly increasing pace, be squeered 
out and reduced to the condition of employees of great indus- 
trial and trade corporations, managed by highly skilled captains 
of industry, in the interests of idle shareholdeis 
In a parliamentarian State like ouis, the economic cleavage 
which divides the proprietors from the propertyless, ever grow’ 
mg wider and more cleaily defined, must have its analogue 
111 the world of politics The revolution of the last century 
which ended m the installation of the Grand Industry’ 
was the last of the great unconscious world changes It was 
helped by legislation of course, but the help was only of the 
negat,^o .nd destmetm sort •• Break our fetters and !et us 


* It IS to tile half 
the di'sijtpe-irancc of 
ing classes is owing 


generalisation that 
militant Republicanism among the English work- 
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alone ”, was the cry of the i evolutionists to Parliament. The 
law-makers, not knowing quite what they were domg, respon- 
ded, and then blithely contracted debts, and voted money for 
commercial wars Such a sight \m11 never be seen again. The 
repeated extension of the suffrage has done more than make 
the industrial masses articulate, it has given them conscious- 
ness, and for the future the echo of the voices of those who 
suffer from economic changes will be heard clamoring for relief 
uathm the walls of St Stephen's and the urban guildhalls 

Thus the coming struggle between ” haves” and “have 
nots ” will be a conflict of parties each perfectly conscious of 
what it is fighting about and fully alive to the life and death 
importance of the issues at stake 

I say “ will be ” j for one has only to read a few speeches of 
political leaders or attend a discussion at a workman’s club to 
be convinced that at present it is only the keener and more 
alert minds on either side which are more than semi-conscious 
of the true nature of the campaign of which the first shots may 
even now be heaid at every bye-election 

But as nothing make& one so entiiely aware of one’s own 
existence as a sharp spasm of pam, so it is to the suffering — ^the 
hunger, the despair of to-morrow’s dinner, the anxiety about 
the next new pair of trousers — ^wrought by the increasing eco- 
nomic pressure upon the enfianchised and educated proletariat 
that we must look to awaken that free self-consciousness which 
will give the economic changes pohtical expression, and enable 
the worker to make practical use of the pohtical weapons which 
are his 

The outlook then fiom the point of view of this paper is 
a political one — one in which we should expect to see the 
world political gradually becoming a reflex of the woild 
economic That political should be slow m coming into line 
wuth economic facts is only in accordance with all that the past 
history of our country has to teach us For years and decades 
the squirearchy retained an influence in the House of Commons 
out of all proportion to its potency as an economic force; and 
even at this moment the “landed interest” bears a much larger 
part in law-makmg than that to which its real importance 
entitle's it Therefore we must be neither surprised nor dis- 
piritedVf, in a cold'-blooded envisagement of the condition of 
EnghshXparties, the truth is borne in upon us that the pace 
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of political progress has no proper i elation to the rate at which 
we are travelling towards Socialism in the spheres of thought 
and industry 

This fact IS probably — nay almost ceitainly — ^very much 
more patent to the Socialist and the political student than to 
the rnnn m the street, or even to him of the first class railway 
carnage The noisy jubilation of the Radical press over the 
victory of a Home Ruler at a bye-election, at a brief and vague 
reference to the “ homes of the people ” in a two hours’ speech 
from a Liberal leader, or at the insertion of a “sodal” planh in 
a new annual piogramme, is well and cleverly calculated to 
beguile the ardent democrat, and stnke cold tenor to the heart 
of the timorous Tory But a perfectly impartial analysis of 
the present state of parties will convince the most sangume 
that the breath of the great economic changes dealt with in 
Mr Clarke’s paper has as yet scarcely lufhed the surface of 
the House of Commons 

When the syllabus of this course of lectures was drawn up, 
those wdio were responsible for it suggested as the first sub- 
heading of this paper, the well worn phrase, “ The disappear- 
ance of the W’hig ” It is a happy expression, and one from the 
contemplation of which much comfort may be derived by an 
optimistic and unanalytical temperament Pnnted are at this 
disadvantage compared with spoken words, they fail to convey 
the nicer nuances of meaning bestowed by tone and emphasis , 
and thus the w'ord “ disappearance ” meets the eye, carrying 
with it no slightest suggestion of irony Yet the phrase is point- 
less, if not “ meant surcarstic ”, for so fai is ihe Whig from 
” disappeanng ”, that he is the great political fact of Uie day 
To persons deafened by the daily democratic shouting of the 
Radical newspapers this asscitiou may require some confirma- 
tion and support Let us look at the facts then The first thing 
winch strikes us in connexion wuth the present Parliament is 
that It no longer consists of two distinct parties, i e , of tw'o 
Imdics of men differentiated from each other by the holdmg 
of /tiKdanicnlally different pnnciples. Home Rule left out,* 


The djffcrcnce of principle here is more apparent than real The 
Ghdstomans repndiatc am desire for separation, and affirm their in- 
tention of mamtaimng the absolute ^eto of the impenal Parliamcm 
while the Imiomsts a\ow their ultimate intention of giMng to fceland 
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there remains no reason whatever, except the quite minor ques- 
tion of Disestablishment, why even the simulacrum of party 
organisation should be maintained, or why the structural 
arrangements of the House of Commons should not be so 
altered as to resemble those of a town hall, in which all the 
seats face the chair 

But fifty years ago the flooi of the House was a frontier of 
genuine significance, and the titles “ Whig ** and “ Tory ” 
were word-symbols of real inwai d and spiritual facts The Tory 
party was mostly made up of men who were conscientiously 
opposed to popular representation, and prepared to stand or fall 
by their opposition They held, as a living political creed, that 
the government of men was the eternal heritage of the rich, and 
especially of those whose riches spelt rent The Wings, on the 
other hand, believed, or said they beheved, in the aphoiism 
" Vox popuh, vox Det ** , and they, on the whole, consistently 
advocated measuies designed to give that voice a distincter and 
louder utterance Here, then, was one of those fundamental 
differences in the absence of which party nomenclature is a 
sham But there V as another In the first half of this centurj 
the Tones, hidebound in historic traditions and deaf to the 
knell of the old rSgtme tollmg in the thud, thud, of the piston 
lods of the new steam engines, clung pathetically to the old 
ideas of the functions of the State and to terntonal nghts The 
Whigs went for lms},e} faire and the consequent supremacy of 
the business man I am making a perfectly provable proposition 
when I say that all the political disputes^ which arose between 
the Revolution of 1688 and the enfranchisement of the £10 
householder by Disraeli had their common cause in one of 
these two root differences But the battle has long ago been 
lost and won The W’^higs have triumphed all along the line 
The Tories have not only been beaten, they have been absorbed 
A process has gone on like that described by Macaulay as fol- 
lowing on the Norman invasion, when men gradually ceased to 
call themselves Saxon and Norman and proudly boasted of 
being English The difference in the case before us is that while 
the Tones have accepted the whole of the Whig prmciples they 
still abjure the Whig name 

1 battles for Catholic Emancipation and the ren5o\al of the reli- 
gions pliabilities were fought on sectarian rather than on political 
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No so-called Conservative to-day will venture on opposing 
an extension of the Franchise on the plain ground of principle 
At most he will but temporise and plead for delay No blush of 
consaous mconsistency suffused Mr Ritchie’s swarthy features 
when introducing his " frankly democratic ” Local Govern- 
ment Bill And rightly not, for he was doing no violence to 
party principles 

In the matter of the functions of the State the absorption 
of the Tory is not quite so obvious, because there never 
has been, and, as long as Society lasts, never can be, a parh 
seneux of logical latsser fairt Even in the thick of the 
Industrial Revolution the difference between the two great 
parties was mainly one of tendency — of attitude of mind 
The Tory had a certain affection for the Slate — a natural self- 
love the Whig distrusted it This distrust is now the senti- 
ment of the whole of our public men. They see, some of them 
perhaps more clearly than others, that there is much the State 
must do , but they all wish that much to be as little as possible 
Even when, driven by an irresistible force which they feel but 
do not understand (which none but the Socialist does or can 
understand), they bring forward measures for increasing the 
power of the whole over the part, their arguments are always 
suffused in a sickly halo of apology their gestures are alw'ays 
those of timorous deprecation and fretful diffidence They are 
always nervously anxious to explain that the proposal violates 
no pnnciple of political economy, and with them political 
economy means, not Piofessor Sidgwick, but Adam Smith 

The reason why this unanimity of all prominent politiaans 
on great fundamental principles is not manifest to the mind of 
the average man is that, although there is nothing left to get 
hot or even moderately warm about, the political temperature 
IS as high as ever It is not in the dust of the arena, but only m 
the repose of the auditorium that one is able to reahse that men 
will fight as fiercely and clapper-claw each other as spitefully 
over a 6xy bone as over a living pnnciple One has to stand 
aside awhile to see that politicians are like the theological con 
troversiahsts of whom Professor Seeley somewhere says that 
they never get so angry with each other as when their differ- 
^ite sT '"^perceptible, except perhaps when they are 

Both the efficient and the final cause of this unanimity is a 
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sort of unconscious or semi-conscious recognition of the fad 
that the word ” State ” has taken to itself new and diverse con- 
notations — ^that the State idea has changed its content What- 
ever State control may have meant fifty years ago it never 
meant hostility to private property as such. Now, for us, and 
for as far ahead as we can see, it means that and little else 
So long as the State inteifered with the private propel ty and 
powers of one set of propnetors with a view only to increasmg 
those of another, the existence of parties for and against such 
interference was a necessity of the case A duty on foreign 
corn meant the keeping up of mcomes drawn from rent* its 
abolition meant a rise of manufacturers* profits *'Free Trade** 
swelled the purses of the new bourgeoisie * the Factory Acts 
depleted them, and gave a sweet revenge to the rent-docked 
squire But of this manipulation of the legislative machine foi 
proprietors* purposes we are at, or at least in sight of, the end 
The State has grown bigger by an immense aggregation of 
units, who were once to all intents and purposes separate from 
it , and now its action generally points not to a readjustment 
of private property and pnvileges as between class and class, 
but to their complete disappearance So then the instinct which 
IS welding together the propertied politicians is trully self- 
preservative 

But, it may be asked by the bewildered Radical, by the 
tremulous Conservative, by the optimistic Socialist, if the 
political leaders are really opposed to State augmentation, how 
comes it that every new measure of reform introduced into the 
House of Commons is more or less colored with Socialism, and 
that no popular speaker will venture to address a public meeting 
without making some reference of a socialistic sort to the social 
problem ? Why, for instance, does that extremely well oiled 
and accurately poised political weathercock. Sir William Har- 
court, pointing to the dawn, crow out that ‘ we are all 
Socialists now ’* ? 

To these questions (and I have not invented them) I answer 
in the first place because the opposition of the political leaders 
is instinctive, and only, as yet, semi-conscious, even m the 
most hypocritical , in the second place, that a good deal of the 


1 This IS perhaps not, historically, quite true , but the ® 

heved that their own prosperity depended upon the excJasion of i m 
com, and that is sufficient for the purpose of my argument 
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legislative Socialism appears more in words than in deeds • in 
the third place that the famous flounsh of Sir William Harcourt 
was a rhetoncal falsehood, and fourthly, because, fortunately 
for the progress of mankind, self-preservative instincts are not 
pecuhar to the propertied classy 
For It IS largely mstinctive and wholly self preservative, 
this change in the position of the working people towards the 
State~this change by which, from fearing it as an actual 
enemy, they have come to look to it as a potential savior I 
know that this assertion will be violently denied by many of 
my Socialist brethren The fly on the wheel, not unnaturally, 
feels wounded at being told that he is, after all, not the motive 
power, and the igniferous orators of the Socialist party are 
welcome, so far as I am concerned, to all the comfort they can 
get from imagining that they, and not any great, bhnd, evolu- 
tionary forces are the dsmamic of the social revolution Besides, 
the metaphor of the fly really does not run on all fours (I forget, 
for the moment, how many legs a fly has) , for the Socialist 


does at least know in what direction the car is going, even 
though he is not the driving force Yet it seems to me that 
the part bemg, and to be, played by the SociaUst, is notable 
enough in all conscience , for it is he who is turning instinct 
into self consaous reason , voicmg a dumb demand , and giving 
intelligent direction to a thought wave of terrific potency 

There is a true cleavage bemg slowly dnven through the 
body pohtic, but the wedge is still beneath the surface The 
signs of Its workmgs are to be found in the reactionary mea- 
sures of pseudo reform advocated by many prominent politi- 
cians, in the really Socialist proposals of some of the obscurer 
men, in the growing distaste of the political club man for a 
purely political pabulum, and m the receptive attitude of a 
certain portion of the cultivated middle class towards the out- 
pourings of the Fabian Society 

This conscious recognition of the meaning of modem tenden- 
cies, this definmg of the new Ime of cleavage, while it is the 
well-spnng of most of the Socialist hopes, is no less the source 
of some hvely fear At present it is only the acuter and more 
far ^emg of the minds amongst the propertied classes who are 
at all ahve to the real nature of the attack One has but to 
listen to the chatter of the average Liberal candidate to note 
how hopelessly blind the man is.to the fact that the existence of 
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private piopeity m the means of pioduction forms any factor at 
all m the social problem; and what is true of the rank and file 
IS true only m a less degree of the chiefs themselves Ignorance 
of economics and mability to shake their minds free of eigh- 
teenth century political philosophy^ at present hinders the 
leaders of the “ party of progiess ” from taking up a definite 
position either for or agamst the advance of the new ideas The 
number of English statesmen who, hke Pnnce Bismarck, see 
m Socialism a swelling tide whose oceanic rush must be 
broken by timely legislative breakwaters, is still only to be 
expressed by a minus quantity But this pohtical myopia is 
not destined to endure Every additional vote cast for avowed 
Socialist candidates at municipal and other elections will help 
to bring home to the minds of the Liberals that the section of 
the new democracy which regards the ballot merely as a war- 
engine with which to attack capitalism is a growmg one At 
last our Liberal will be face to face with a logical but irritating 
choice Either to throw over private capital or to frankly 
acknowledge that it is a distinction without a difference which 
separates him from the Conservatives agamst whom he has for 
years been fulminating 

At first sight it looks as though this political moment in the 
history of the Liberal party would be one eminently auspicious 
for the Socialist cause But although I have a lively faith in 
the victory of logic in the long run, I have an equally vivid 
knowledge that to assure the triumph the run must be a very 
long one, and above all I have a profound respect for the stay- 
ing powers of politicians, and their abihty to play a waiting 
game It is one thing to offer a statesman the choice of one of 
two logical courses it is another to prevent his seeing a third, 
and an illogical one, and going for it Such prevention m the 
present case will be so difficult as to be well nigh impossible, 
for the Liberal hand still holds a strong suit — ^the cards 
political 

It is quite certain that the social programme of our party 
will become a great fact long before all the purely political pro- 
posals of the Liberals have received the Royal assent , and the 
game of the politician will be to hinder the adoption of the 

1 Cf The speeches of Mr John Moriey on the eight hours’ prop^al 
and the taxation of ground rents Also the recent writings of Mr 
Bradlangh, passim 
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former by noisily hustling forward the latter Unfortunatel> 
for us it -will be an easy enough game to play The scent of the 
non-Sociahst politician for political red herrings is keen, and his 
appetite for political Dead Sea fruit prodigious The number of 
“blessed words”, the mere sound of which carries content to 
his soul, would fill a whole page In an age of self-seeking his 
pathetic self-abnegation would be refreshing were it not so 
desperately silly The young arti/an on fivc-and-twenty shil- 
Imgs a week, who with his wife and children occupies two 
rooms in “ a model ”, and who is about as likely to become a 
Lama as a leasdiolder, will shout himself hoarse over Lease- 
holds’ Enfranchisement, and sweat great drops of indignation 
at the plunder of rich West End tradesmen by rich West End 
landlords The “ out of work ”, w’hose last shirt is in paw'n, 
will nsk his skull’s integrity in Trafalgar Square in defence of 
Mr O’Brien’s claim to dress in gaol hke a gentleman 
Of course all this is very touching indeed, to be quite 
serious, it indicates a nobility of character and breadth of 
human S3nnpathy m which lies our hope of social salvation 
But Its mfinite potentiahty must not blind us to the fact that in 
Its actuahty the dodgy Liberal will see his chance of the indefi- 
nite postponement of the socializing of politics Manhood 
suffrage. Female suffrage, the w'oes of deceased wnves’ sisters 
Ae^al ambition of dissenting ministers, the legal obstacles 
to the free » acquirement of landed property, home rule for 
dear old Scotland ” and “ neglected little Wales ” e\tra- 
ordmary fathes. reform of the House of Lords all these aild 
any number of other obstacles may be successfully thrown 
m the way of the forward march of the Socialist army And 
worst of it all is that m a great part of his obstructive tacfacs 
Ae Liberal will have us on the hip, for to out-and out demo! 
CTateation we are fully pledged, and must needs back up any 

quarts 

Pto r**- 

political smt does not cxliatist the Liberal hand 

remains a card to play — a veritable tru-mn csi. o ^ ^ 

the name of it, and Mr John Moriey the man toTlann'T' 

I have said above that the trend of things to S T 
skewn by the changed attitude of men SmSToSrt‘ 
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dice and control i and this is true Still it must not be forg^otten 
that although Socialism involves State control, State control 
does not imply Socialism — ^at least in any modern meaning of 
the teim It is not so much to the thing the State does, as to 
the end for which it does it that we must look before we fan 
decide whether it is a Socialist State or not Sociahsm is the 
common holding of the means of production and exchange, and 
the holding of them foi the equal benefit of all In view of the 
tone now being adopted by some of us^ I cannot too strongly 
insist upon the importance of this distinction, for the losing 
sight of it by friends, and its intentional obscuration by ene- 
mies, constitute a big and immediate danger To bring 
forward sixpenny telegrams as an instance of State Socialism 
may be a very good method of scoring a point off an individual- 
list opponent in a debate before a middle-class audience, but 
from the standpoint of the proletariat a piece of State manage- 
ment which spares the pockets only of the commercial and 
leisured classes is no more Socialism than were the droits de 
Seigneur of the middle ages Yet this is the sort of sham 
Socialism which it is as certain as death will be doled out by 
the popular party in the hope that mere State action will be 
mistaken for really Socialist legislation And the object of 
these givers of Greek gifts will most infallibly be attained if 
those Socialists who know what they want hesitate (from fear 
of losing popularity, or from any more amiable weakness) to 
clamor their loudest against any and every proposal whose 
adoption would prolong the life of pnvate Capital a single 
hour. 

But leaving sham Socialism altogether out of account, there 
are other planks in the Liberal ** and Radical ” programme 
which would make stubborn barriers in the paths of the 
destroyers of private capital Shoult^, for mstance. Church 
disestablishment come upon us while the personnel of the 
House of Commons is at all like what it is at present, few 
thmgs are more certain than that a good deal of what is now 
essentially collective property will pass mto pnvate hands, 
that the number of individuals interested in upholdmg owner- 
ship will be increased, and that the only feelings gratified 

1 One of the most indefatigable and prolific members of the Socialist 
party, in a widely circulated tract, has actually adduced the emstence 
of hawkers* licenses as an instance of the “ Progress of Socialism " 1 
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will be the acquisitiveness of titiese persons and the envy of 
Little Bethel 

Again, the general state of mind of the Radical on the 
land question is hardly such as to make a Socialist hilanous 
It is true your “ progressive ” will cheer Henry George, and is 
sympathetically mchned to nationalization (itself a “ blessed 
word ”) , but he is not at all sure that nationalization, free land, 
and peasant proprietorship, are not three names for one and 
the same proposal And, so far as the effective members of 
the Liberal party are concerned, there is no question at all 
that the second and third of these “ solutions ” find much more 
favor than the first In fact, m this matter of Ihe land, the 
method of dealmg with which is of the very propaedeutics 
of Socialism, the Radical who goes for “ free sale ” or for 
peasant ownership, is a less potent revolutionary force than 
the Tory himself, for this latter only seeks to maintain m land 
the state of things which the Ring and Trust maker is working 
to bring about in capital* — and on the part which he is playing 
in economic evolution we are all agreed 
From such dangers as these the progress of democracy is, by 
Itself, powerless to save us , for although always and everywhere 
democracy holds Sociahsm in its womb, the birth may be m- 

definitely delayed by stupidity on one side and acuteness on 
the other 


I have gone at some length into an analysis of the possible 
artifiaal hmdrances to Soaalism, because, owmg to the amia- 
bility and pohteness shown us by the Radical left wmg during 
the last twelve months, to the successes which Radical votes 
have given to some of our candidates at School Board and other 
elections, and to the friendly patronage bestowed upon us by 
certain “ advanced » journals, some of our bnghtest, and 
otherwise most clear-sighted, spirits have begun to base hmh 
ho^s upon what they call « the permeation » of the Liberal 
party These of our brothers have a way of tellmg us that the 
transihon to Socialism will be so gradual as to be unperceotible 
and that there will never come a day when we shall be able 
to say now we have a Socialist State They are fond of 


more Particnlar?y^^e*te^e*a a devoted 

the probable defir^Sty to hint at 

by means of legislation^ ® ^ wdustnal monopohes 
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likening the simpler among us who disagree with them as to the 
extreme protraction of the process, to children who havmg been 
told that when it rams a cloud falls, look disappointedly out 
of the window on a wet day, unconscious that the cloud is 
falling before their eyes m the shape of drops of water To 
these cautious souls I reply that although there is much truth in 
their contention that the process will be gradual, we shall be 
able to say that we have a Socialist State on the day on which 
no man or group of men holds, over the means of production, 
property rights by which the labor of the producers can be sub- 
jected to exploitation , and that while their picturesque meta- 
phor IS a happy as well as a poetic conceit, it depends upon the 
political acumen of the present and next generation of Socialist 
men whether the “ cloud ” shall fall in refreshing Socialist 
showers or m a dreary drizzle of Radicalism, bringing with it 
more smuts than water, fouling everything and cleansing 
nowhere 

This permeation of the Radical Left, undoubted fact though 
it IS of present day politics, is worth a little further attention , 
for there are two possible and tenable views as to its final 
outcome. One is that it will end in the slow absorption of the 
Socialist m the Liberal party, and that by the action of this 
sponge-hke organism the whole of the Rent and Interest will 
pass mto collective control without there ever having been a 
party definitely and openly pledged to that end According to 
this theory there will come a time, and that shortly, when the 
avowed Socialists and the much socialized Radicals will be 
strong enough to hold the balance in many constituencies, and 
sufficiently powerful m all to dnve the advanced candidate 
many pegs further than his own inclination would take him 
Then, either by abstention or by actual support of the reaction- 
ary champion at elections, they will be able to threaten the 
Liberals with certain defeat The Liberals, being traditionally 
squeezable folk (like all absorbent bodies), will thus be forced 
to make concessions and to offer compromises , and ivill either 
adopt a certain mmimum number of the Socialistic proposals, 
or allow to Socialists a share in the representation itself 
Such concessions and compromises will grow in number and 
importance with each successive appeal to the electorate, until 
at last the game is won 

Now it seems to me that these hopefuls allows their desires to 
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distort their reason The personal equation plays too large a 
part m the prophecy They are generally either not yet u holly 
socialized Radicals or Soaalists who have quite recently broken 
away from mere political Radicahsm and are still largely under 
the influence of party ties and traditions They find it almost 
impossible to believe that the party with which they acted so 
long, so conscientiously, and with so much satisfaction to 
themselves, is, after all, not the party to which belongs the 
future They are in many cases on terms of intimate private 
friendship with some of the lesser lights of Radicalism, and 
occasionally bask m the patronizing radiance shed by the larger 
luminaries A certain portion of the “ advanced ” press is open 
to them for the expression of their views pohtical Of course 
none of these considerations are at all to their discredit, oi 
reflect in the very least upon their motives or sincerity, but 
they do color their judgment and cause them to reckon without 


then host They are a httle apt to forget that a good deal 
of the democratic programme has yet (as I have said above) to 
be carried Manhood suffrage, the abolition of the I,ords, dis- 
establishment, the payment of members all these may be, and 


are, quite logically desired by men who clmg as pertinaciously 
to pnvate capital as the doughtiest knight of the Pnmrose 
League Such men regard the vital articles of the Sociahst 

creed as lying altogether outside the concrete world '* the 

sphere of practical politics ” Meanwhile the Socialist votes 
and voices are well within that sphere, and it is every day 
becoming more evident that without them the above-mentioned 
aspuations have a meagre chance of realization Now, from 
the emmently business-hke Liberal standpoint there ’is no 
leason whatever why concessions should not be made to the 
^cialist at the polhng booth so long as none are asked for in the 
House of Commons And even when they are demanded, what 
easier than to make some burnmg political question play the 
part which Home Rule is playing now? Thus an endless vista 
of office opens before the glowmg eyes of the practical politician 
—those short-sighted eyes which see so httle beyond the nose 
and which, at that distance only, enable their owner to hit the 


The Radical is right as usual m counting on the Socialist 
alliMce up to a certain point For us the complete demo- 
cratization of institutions is a pohtical necessity^ But long 
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before that complete democratization has been brought about 
we shall have lost our patience and the Radicals their temper 
For as Mr Hyndman tells the world with damnable (but 
most veracious) iteration, we are “a growing party ” We 
recruit by driblets, but wo do recruit, and those who come to 
us come, like all the new American newspapers, ** to stay *’ 
Our fmth, our reason, our knowledge, tell us that the gieat evo- 
lutionary forces are with us, and every addition to our ranks 
causes us, in geometrical proportion, to be less and less tolerant 
of political prevarication Directly we feel oui selves strong 
enough to have the slightest chance of winning off our own bat 
we shall be compelled both by principle and inclination to send 
an eleven to the wickets They will have to face the opposition, 
umted or disunited, of both the orthodox parties, as did the 
defeated Socialist candidates at the School Board election in 
November, iSS8 And whether our success be great or small, 
or even non-existent, w^e shall be denounced by the Radical 
wire-pullers and the now so complaisant and courteous Radical 
press The alliance will be at an end 
There is yet another way in which we may win the ill-will 
of our temporary allies and, at present, very good friends I 
have spoken above of certain reactionary items of a possible 
Radical programme, which, although they have a grotesque 
resemblance to Socialism, are worlds away from bemg the thmg 
Itself These proposals we not only cannot support, but must 
and shall actively and fiercely oppose At the first signs of 
such opposition to whoever may be the I iberal shepherd of the 
moment the whole flock of party sheep will be in full cry upon 
our track The ferocity of the mouton enragi is proverbial , and 
we shall be treated to the same lancour, spleen, and bile which 
is now so plenteously meted out to the Liberal Unionists 
The immediate result of this inevitable split will be the 
formation of a definitely Socialist party, t e , a party pledged 
to the communalization of all the means of production and 
exchange, and prepared to subordinate every other considera- 
tion to that one end Then the House of Commons will begm 
dimly to reflect the real condition of the nation outside, and 
in it we shall see as m a glass, darkly, or smudgedly, somethmg 
of that “ well defined confrontation of rich and poor ”, of 
which all who attend Sociahst lectures hear so much, and to 
uhich, ex Jivpothest, the world, day by day, draws nearer 
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Then, also, will begin that process \\hich, I submit, is more 
likely than either the absorption of the Socialist or the pro- 
longed permeation of the Radical namely, the absorption of 
the Radical himself into the definitely pro-private capital parlj’' 
on the one side, and the definitely anti-private capital party on 
the other 

A really homogeneous Socialist party once formed, the 
world political reflects the norld economic, and there is no 
longer any room for the Radical, as we knou the wonder 
Each fresh Socialist victory, each outpost driieii in, each 
entrenchment carried, will be followed by a warren-hke scuttle 
of alarmed and w’ell-to-do Radicals across the floor of the 
House of Commons, which wull once more become a true 
fronber, and, finally, the polibcal battle array will consist 
of a small opposition, fronting a great and powerful majority, 
made up of all those whose real or fancied interests would 
suffer from expropnabon 

Thus far the outlook has been clear and focusable enough , 
and It has needed no extra-human illumination to see the 
details All that has been wanted has been normal vision 
and a mind fairly free of the idols of the cave But here the 
prospect becomes dim and uncertain, and little purpose would 
be served by trying to pierce the mist wdiich enshrouds the 
distant future 


Much, very much, wull depend upon the courage, the mag- 
nanimity, the steadfastness, the tact, the foresight, and above 
all upon the mcorrupbbility of those whose high mission it will 
be to frame the policy and diiect the strategy of the Socialist 
party in those early days of its parliamentary life It w’lll have 
sore need of a leader as able as, and more conscientious than, 
any of the great parliamentary figures of the past The eye 
expectant searches in vain for such a man now among the 
younger broods of the new democracy He is probably at this 
moment in his cradle or equitably sharing out toys or lollipops 
to his comrades of the nursery And this is well , for he must be 
a man quit of all recollecbons of these days of Sturm und 
^ang, of petty jealousies, constant errors, and failing faith 

to his task a tacord free from failure and without 
suspicion of stain 


But whatever may be the difificulties in store for us who 
name the name of Socialism, of one thing at least they who 
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have followed this course of lectures may make quite sure. 
That, however long and weansome the struggle, each day 
brings us nearer victory Those who resist Sociahsm fight 
against principalities and powers in economic places. Every 
new industrial development will add point to our arguments 
and soldiers to our ranks The continuous perfectionmg of the 
®^Sr^^^sation of labour will hourly quicken m the worker 
the consciousness that his is a collective, not an individual 
life The proletariat is even now the only real class its 
units are the only human beings who have nothing to hope for 
save from the levellmg up of the aggregate of which they form 
a part The mtensifying of the struggle for existence, while it 
sets bourgeois at the throat of bourgeois, is forcing union and 
solidarity upon the workers And the bourgeois ranks them- 
selves are dwindling The keenness of competition, making it 
every 5 '’ear moie obviously impossible for those who are born 
without capital ever to achieve it, will deprive the capitalist 
class of the support it now receives from educated and cultivated 
but impecunious young men whose matenal mterest must 
finally triumph over their class sympathies, and from that sec- 
tion of woikmen whose sole aspiration is to struggle out of the 
crowd The nsing generation of wage workers, instead of as 
now being befogged and bedevilled by the dust and and smoke 
of mere faction fight, will be able at a glance to distinguish 
the uniforms of fnend and foe Despair will take sides with 
Hope m doing battle for the Socialist cause 
These lectures have made it plain enough to those who have 
hearing ears and understanding brams that mere material self- 
interest alone will furnish a motive strong enough to shatter 
monopoly , and after monopoly comes Socialism or — chaos But 
the interest of the smaller self is not the only force which aids 
us in the present, or will guide us m the future The angels are 
on our side The constant presence of a vast mass of human 
misery is generating in the educated classes a deep discontent, a 
spintual unrest, which drives the lower types to pessimism, the 
higher to enquiry Pessimism paralyses the arms and unnerves 
the hearts of those who would be against us Enquiry proves 
that Socialism is founded upon a triple rock, historical, ethical, 
and economic It gives, to those who make it, a great hope — a 
hope which, once it finds entrance into the heart of man, stays 
to soften life nd sweeten death By the light of the Socialist 
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Ideal he sees the evil — yet sees it pass Then and now he 
begins to live in the cleaner, braver, holier life of the future i 
and he marches forward, steeled and stimulated, with resolute 
step, with steadfast eye, with equal pulse 
It IS 3 ust when the storm W’lnds blow and the clouds lour 
and tlic horizon is at its blackest that the ideal of the Socialist 
shines with divinest radiance, bidding him trust the inspiration 
of the poet rather than heed the miittcrings of the perplexed 
pohtiaan, bidding him believe that 

“ For a* that, for a' that, 

It's coming yet for a* that, 

1 hat man to man the worhl o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that ’* 




SIXTY YEARS OF FABIANISM 

A POSTSCRIPT BY BERNARD SHAW 

Although this volume of essays is sixty years old, and I, 
Its editor, am ninety, it is still alive doing its old work, 
which was, and is, to rescue Soaalism and Communism 
from the barricades, from the pseudo-democracy of the 
Party System, from confusion with the traditional hetero- 
doxies of anti-clericalism, individualist anti-State re- 
publicanism, and middle class Bohemian anarchism: in 
short, to make it a constitutional movement in which the 
most respectable citizens and families may enlist, without 
forfeiting the least scrap of their social or spiritual 
standing 

This aim is apparently accomplished The Labor 
Government now (1947) m office is crammed with 
ex-Fabians, and they are regarded, not as the extreme 
Left in politics, but rather as the Old School Ties worn 
by many of them, including the Prime Minister When 
Fabianism was born Socialism was a Red Spectre 
Wherever a few Socialists set up little groups of mixed 
socialists and anarchists, and called themselves Federa- 
tions, or Leagues, or Communist Internationals, 
Capitalism took fright, and estimated their numbers 
and revenues in thousands and tens of thousands, when 
the reality was less than forty inexperienced youths 
without a banking account The First International, 
with Marx as its Head Centre, counted its office income in 
London in shillings In France, where it could boast 
greater numbers, it was recruited by die police spies of 
Louis Napoleon. They must have been farcically dis- 
concerted when they finally proceeded to arrest one 
another. 

All these crude little combinations of beginners had 
the same policy and program. They were to preach the 
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Marxist description and explanation of the Capitalist 
system to pojpular audiences. These, on being con- 
vinced, would join the little society to which the preacher 
belonged, and subscribe a penny a week to it. They 
would abandon and abolish all rival proletarian com- 
binations. When the pence and the membership had 
accumulated sufficiently, and recruited and united the 
“ proletarians of all lands ”, Capitalism would be over- 
whelmed, and Communism established in its place within 
twenty-four hours or so. I well remember hearing 
Hyndman, the brilliant figure-head of the Social- 
Democratic Federation, declaring in reply to a heckler at 
an open air meeting, When we are twenty thousand 
strong we shall march William Morris reset John 
Brownes body to 

Lo the rolling of the thunder! 

Lo the sun • and lo thereunder 

Riseth wrath and hope and wonder 
And the host comes marching on. 

As the host did not come marching on, the middle class 
Fabian Society broke away from this policy by its 
characteristic practice of Permeation. It asked nobody 
either to join it, or to boycott other associations. On the 
contraiy it pressed its members to join every other 
association to which its members could gain admission, 
and infect it with constitutional Socialism. Membership 
of the Fabian Society was presented as a rare and difficult 
privilege of superior persons. The first Fabian Socialist 
program on which a General Election was fought and 
won in 1892 was drafted by Sidney Webb; but it was 
called the Newcastle Programme and put forward as the 
program of the Liberal Party. It was in fact fobbed on 
it by me at an obscure meeting of an obscure branch of 
the Liberal Association in a speech of which the reporters 
and the Liberal Parliamentary candidate who seconded 
me (the whole audience) did not understand a single 
sentence. But as the Liberal Party were facing a General 
Election with nothing to offer the electorate beyond what 
the most backward Conservatives were offering except 
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Home Rule for Ireland, and the Fabians knew that the 
dumb masses of the British electorate did not care a 
dump for Ireland, the Newcastle Programme caught on 
irresistibly. Candidates in all directions scrapped their 
Home Rule election literature and sent frantically for 
Fabian tracts. Gladstone, their aged leader, was hum- 
bugged into believing that the program meant nothing 
more revolutionary than payment of members of parlia- 
ment, of which he approved. And the Liberals won the 
election. This was a triumph for the Fabian principle of 
permeation, and for Webb (now Lord Passfield) as a 
tactician. He had already proved his mastery^ of the 
situation in 1888, when the new London County Council, 
finding Itself without a program, had one imposed on it 
by Webb’s Questions for County councillors, which 
filled the vacuum, and launched the Fabian Progressive 
Party in municipal London. 

So far so good The rival Socialist Societies, still 
making speeches and collecting pennies without making 
the smallest impression in practical politics, and denoun- 
cing the Fabians as “ gas and water Socialists ”, quarrelled 
and collapsed, and the deceases of Hyndman and Morris 
left them without any leaders capable of drawing attention 
to them. 

But the Fabian vogue was shortlived The Liberal 
Party, having come into power on Webb's program, 
dropped it and went on exactly as before, and were in 
fact so unconscious of it in the Cabinet that it was amazed 
and outraged when the Fabian Society suddenly attacked 
It with all the Fabian guns in action Webb and I drafted 
and launched a magazine article headed “ To your tents, O 
IsraeV\ and the Progressives were swept from their 
moment of power by the Imperialism roused by the 
South African War. The Fabian conquest of the London 
County Counal lasted only twenty years. Then the 
capitalists woke up and plastered the walls with a picture 
of a very ugly stage villain glaring at the ratepayers and 
growling It’s your money we want ”. The Fabians 
had no funds to combat this expensive weapon; and the 
Progressive Party was defeated, and, for the moment, 
annihilated 
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Following these clashes came dissension for the first 
time within the Society. The South African war was an 
Imperialist war; and anti-Imperialism was so strong a 
habit in all the democratic vanguards that a section of 
them broke off as “ pro-Boers ” led by the Liberal Lloyd 
George, the Socialist Ramsay MacDonald, and the 
Distributive free lance and insurgent genius Gilbert 
Chesterton. 

I managed to pull the Fabian Society through this 
convulsion with the loss of less than two dozen members 
by drafting a tract called Fahamsm and the Empire. 
Ibsen gave the pro-Boers a timely shock by asking 
whether they were seriously on the side of Boer Theocracy 
as against international Democracy. Finally Edward VII 
insisted on peace for his coronation; and the war collapsed 
in a nominally British victory which was a surrender, 
not to the Transvaal, but to South Africa led by Smuts, 
Christian de Wet, and the rest of its ablest generals. 
And so the rift was closed. 

But another opened. The Conservative Government 
passed a much needed Education Act by which the 
Church schools were subsidized as well as the State 
schools. Immediately a furious anti-clerical agitation 
broke out; and a prominent Free Church leader and 
member of the Society, Dr. Clifford, refused to pay his 
rates and had his furniture distrained year after year. 
A blameless clerical member of the Fabian executive 
committee lost his seat. 

The Society had to stem this stampede. Half the 
children in the country were in Church schools, which 
very urgently needed the State inspection and control 
their endowment involved. The Fabian Society s 
leaders had to support the Bill and point out that Dr. 
Clifford had paid his taxes without protest for the endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church in Malta and for 
making the sale of Bibles a punishable offence in the Sudan. 

The Act passed; and soon nothing remained ot me 
agitation against it but the yearly sale of Dr. Qifford s 
umbrella stand to pay his rates until his death. But, like 
the piro-Boer split, it had proved that the ^cialist 
movement was confused and divided by the Radical 
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superstition that Progressives must always vote against 
the Gk>vernment, against the Church, and in fact against 
all collective as opposed to individualist legislation except 
such as had been demanded by the trade unions and 
opposed up to the last moment by the Conservatives. 
The Fabian policy was to support and take advantage of 
every legislative step towards Collectivism no matter what 
quarter it came from, nor how little its promoters dreamt 
that they were advocating an instalment of Socialism. 
As far as conscious politics were concerned the Conser- 
vatives came to the elections as a solid united front, whilst 
the proletarian force, though representing the economic 
interest of nine tenths of the people, was scattered into* 
factions and sects that were almost as lawless and un- 


manageable as a quarrelsome banditry The effect of 
giving them all votes was anything but democratic. 

In 19 1 1 the survivors of the Fabian Essayists, after 
27 years service, resigned their offiaal leadership to make 
room for younger men. The Society immediately re- 
placed them by middle-aged and elderly old friends who 
sat comfortably doing comparatively nothing until the 
return to the Soaety of G D H. Cole, who had begun 
as a Guild Socialist with an apology for calling the 
Essayists fools on the ground that he should have called 
them bloody fools, but ended in his succession to Fabian 
leadership with the co-operation of a " Fabian Nursery ”, 
St. John Ervine was conspicuous among its figure-heads. 

Meanwhile, however, the Society did not come fully 
to life again until qmte recent years as a constituent of 
the new Labor Party, whilst the Essayists had by this 
tune reached positions in which the Society was too small 
and too poor for their acUvities Graham Wallas was 
the first to secede - he found his place as a member of the 
^id London School Board, a University Extension 
lecturer, and finally as a favorite speaker in America and 
an independent author. Olivier, in the Colonial Ofiice 
became successively Governor of Jamaica, Audito^ 
General at home. Secretary of State for India, and ended 
m the peerage Annie Besant, a great orator, found 
herself a fi^ wheel to the Fabian coach, and left it to 
succeed Helena Petrovna Blavatakjr m Ind.a“ qne^ rf 
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the Theosophists plus educator and modernizer of native 
Indian policy. William Clarke, rising rapidly as a 
journalist and a speaJcer, died prematurely. Hubert 
Bland found a rostrum in a weekly column in the provin- 
cial press that gave him a freedom and independence 
unattainable by him in the Fabian Society, where, though 
the only founder of it among the Essayists, he had always 
played the difficult part of a suburban Conservative con- 
verted to Socialism, and representing single-handed that 
point of view against a phalanx of former Liberals. 

Webb and myself were left; but we also had achieved 
positions and publicity that took us far beyond the limits 
of the Society. When its pennilessness was momentarily 
relieved by a bequest from the Town Clerk of Derby, 
who wisely made it personal to Webb, he, who by that 
time had married and left the Colonial Office to become 
a supremely efficient chairman of the Technical Education 
Committee of the London County Council, hired a modest 
office in the Adelphi; installed a Director; and called it 
the London School of Economics. This, by sheer 
diplomacy, he developed into the present opulent school 
or London University in palatial quarters. He founded 
The New Statesman^ now the leading political weekly and 
actually flourishing financially. His gifted wife and 
collaborator Beatrice took up the work begun by 
Dickens’s^ Oliver Twist, and abolished the old Poor Law 
by imposing a crushing Minority Report on a Royal 
Commission. Meanwhile the pair poured out their 
world-standard series of volumes on Trade Unionism, 
Industrial Democracy, Local Government^ the decay of 
Capitalism, and finally on Russian Fabianism as a new 
civilization. 

These feats were entirely beyond the resources of the 
Fabian Society with its handful of 2,000 mostly elderly 
members, and its chronic impecuniosity. Already it had 
suffered a sensational loss in the resignation of its most 
famous recruit H. G. Wells, who, on having his costly 
proposals sorrowfully rejected as far beyond ffie Society’s 
means or credit, shook its dust from his feet^ and pursued 
his far-reaching vision of a Soaahst world-State as a Free 
Lance. 
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As for me, I still served the Society as its pamphleteer, 
Its economist, and its star speaker until I had to super- 
annuate myself. But I, too, found my work far wider 
than the Society’s. I was an author, a playwright, a 
philosopher, and a neo-biologist, and the Fabians were 
hopelessly Philistine (note that an essay on the Fine Arts 
under Socialism is conspicuously missing from this 
volume) and, in the lump, classed metaphysics as 
pedantic nonsense and Saence as having abolished 
religion and substituted an Agnosticism which relieved 
them from going to church. I could not operate within 
such limits, and fought for my own hand in my own way 
through the theatre, the Press, and the platform In 
Ais way the Fabian Essayists ceased to be known as 
Fabians or to work through the Society They became 
celebrities with personal reputations I myself had 
several reputations, and was for many years taken very 
yriously by proletarian audiences long before I was 
discussed half jocularly, half angrily, in literary circles. 

I have said that I remained the star speaker of the 
Babian Society’s public lectures to the end of my platform 
career. But in fact I was associated in these courses with 
other very able and enlightened lecturers. Between us 
■we dealt with all the political and social problems with 
a thoroughness that reduced all the current Parliamentary 
i'arty oratory to irrelevant platitude and twaddle Yet 
Whilst the twaddlers were always reported in the news- 
papers as if their empty verbosities were of the first 
importance, I never saw a report of a Fabian lecture in 
any of our dailies. Bntish freedom of the Press was a 

censor of the windbags, but as a matter of fact no 
censorship on earA could be more complete than the 

Press in pnvate han^. 
In the earliest days of the movement I was present on 
one occasion when the late H H. Champion Sred a 
reasoned and documented^ lecture to a 
enfir/>^ audience. Suddenly he declared that if the 

It ^ throat, he would cut 

1 hesitation. Whilst w^wSe 

platform outburst he rushed to the edge of the 

P m, and, pointing down at the Press tabled shouted 
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“ Look: they are all scribbling as hard as they can, though 
they have not put pen to paper while I was talking 
sensibly 

This state of things is still largely prevalent not only 
as to avowedly Socialist doctrine and criticism, but as to 
art, science, religion, and all subjects seriously treated. 
The invention of broadcasting has made it much more 
mischievous. If I were beginning my career as a propa- 
gandist preacher now, I would never set my foot on a 
platform. I would take the field as a newsreel and 
television artist. The Essayists included some of the best 
public speakers and debaters in the country; but they all 
found that lecturing to the Fabian Society was, as far as 
Press publicity was concerned, waste of breath. 

So much for fin de sthle Fabianism, now an old wives’ 
tale, j^ter the dropping of the Newcastle Programme by 
the Liberal Party in power, and the extinction for the 
moment of the Progressive Party in municipal London 
by the unlimited expenditure of the so-called Municipal 
Reformers on pure calumny, we published A Plan of 
Campaign for Labor, advocating the entry of the pro- 
letariat into Parliament as an Independent Party. It was 
taken up by Keir Hardie. At the initial meeting in 
Bradford he was rather at a loss for a program. I settled 
one with him in two minutes conversation as we crossed 
one another on the stairs. 

At the General Election of 1 906 the reaction from^ the 
South African war, combined with the countenance ^ven 
by the Conservative leaders to proposals to introduce 
Chinese labor, produced a wild Liberal-Labor landslide 
in which almost anybody could get into Parliament by 
heaping abuse on the khaki Government. Nothing like 
it occurred again until 1 945, when, however, the quality 
of the Labor candidates was enormously higher. 

With the entry of Labor into Parliament as ^ 
dependent party our money difficulties vanished. There 
were then only a million and a half trade unionists in the 
electorate, but a million and a half pennies are enough 
to finance a political Party, In I 927 > Conservatives 
woke up and passed an Act excluding the trade unions 
from political action and making compulsory levies for 1 
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illegal. It was repealed chock-a-block by the victorious 
Labor Gk)vernment in 1 946. 

Nobody noticed that diis was a very questionable step. 
It had always been an unwritten tradition in our Parlia- 
ment that though successive Governments might amend 
previous legislative Acts, they would not simply wipe 
them off the statute book. Otherwise Parliamentary 
Party Government would be reduced to futile absurdity 
by wholesale repeals of new legislation at every swing of 
the political pendulum. The Labor Party, drunk with 
power, betrayed its inexperience and lack of historic 
sense by repealing the 1927 Act instead of amending 
it. 


Trade Union money removed many difficulties from 
the Fabian path. But I well remember that when Edward 
Pease, then our honorary secretary, told me triumphantly 
that the opulent Miners* Federation had joined the new 
Party, my comment, not at all triumphant, was that as 
the Trade Unions would pay the piper, they, and no 
longer the Fabians, would call the tune. 

This brings me to the present situation. 

The Fabians have demonstrated beyond all instructed 
criticism that the private property system, known com- 
pendiously as Capitalism, at last wrecks itself. It has 
done so again and again, and will repeat the catastrophe 
if the situation is not saved by a great extension of 
Socialism But though Socialist may be substituted for 
Capitalist Governments in twentyfour hours it by no 
means follows that industry and agriculture, religion and 
^t and their professions, land and capital, can be trans- 
ferred from private to public ownership and management 
in twentyfour hours or completed even within twentyfour 
years. Crushing proof of this has come from Russia, 
where the disciples of Karl Marx, the Arch anti-Capitalist 
S '.917 established what Marx called “ The Dictatorship 

cat^Lnhfr T ^ anti-Fabian 

catastrophic policy which brought their country to the 

"p ^ over, th^Vre forced to Snince 

Fabian, and 

prodigious civiliimg success, besides 
rarrying .ts union of Soaahst republics through a fright- 
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fully destructive defensive war against all the military 
might of Germany and her Allies. 

Now the Fabian plan is not available for Socialists 
alone. Its convincing economies and enterprises, far 
beyond the means of private competitive Capitalism, are 
open to all comers, and can be exploited by all Parties, 
Churches, and schools of thought. Just as the pious 
Columbus had his vision of a western waterway to China 
exploited by adventurous Conquistadores, with trade 
following their flags, and religious Missions following 
their traae, Marx’s vision is being exploited by financial 
adventurers and plutocratic authorities. The need for 
law and order forces the stupidest colonial settlers to 
establish frontiers and police them. The Alsatias which 
immediately spring up beyond these frontiers make it 
necessary to push them farther and farther until settle- 
ments become empires, with their conflicting passions for 
imperialist dominance and independent self-government 
Ireland splits into Eire and Ulster, India into Hindustan 
and Pakistan, Europe into eastern and western Blocs 
manoeuvring for an overbalance of military power. In 
such circumstances no political party can ignore foreign 
policy imd planer au dessus de la melte. In 1914 the bombs 
came whistling about our own ears and made an end of the 
dreams of Pacifism, All hands to the guns I To the devil 
with personal liberty* 

The Fabians, preoccupied with industrial problems 
and their solutions, had said not a word on foreign policy, 
but assumed throughout that the British Parliamentary 
Party system, wiSi everybody voting for anybody, 
however incompetent and illiterate, was democratic, 
and that the socialization of all the vital industries 
and the nationalization of the rents of land, capital, and 
ability: in short, of the “ Surplus Value ” of Marx, would 
by themselves attract the electorate and solve all the 
social problems. 

This was pure assumption, and the facts soon contra- 
dicted it. The economies and powers of the Socialist 
plan were available as apolicy notonly to the “ Proletarians 
of all Lands ” but to the Capitalist profiteers Neither 
the proletariat nor the capitalists understood the Fabian 
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plan, but the capitalists, following the slot of money, 
automatically grabbed it, whilst the new Labor Party 
failed. Its Cabinet ministers, inexperienced in diplomacy 
and mostly jealous of one another, were not all on speak- 
ing terms The Labor Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were personally irreconcilable. The 
usual post-war landslide brought the plutocrats back 
with an overwhelming majority. ^ 

The Socialism of the Essayists is still without a foreign 
policy I had awakened to this omission before my resig- 
nation from the executive committee Also I had on my 
own responsibility and without any consultation of the 
Society announced that our domestic problem is a 
distributive one, and its final aim the equalization of 
income. The Fabians, like the rest of the Intelligentsia, 
regarded this as one of the infantile crudities of the man 
in the street, and were taken aback when it was put into 
the shop window by an arch-Fabian Nobody knew 
better than they that human character and talent and 
political capacity varied from supreme genius to com- 
plete incompetence, and they could not at once rid 
themselves of the notion that a clever poison should be 
paid more than a stupid one But the case for equality 
of income as indispensable in a stable civilization was 
overwhelming on tlie grounds set forth in my Intelligent 
Woman’s Guide to Socialism. 

The first step towards effecting it seems simple. 
Divide the national income by the number of people in 
the country and give everybody an equal quota. But, 
as the Russians have found out, this quota falls far short 
of the cost of production of the culture and education 
needed for the production and support of the thinkers 
and managers without whom modern civilization cannot 
exist Russian laborers sleeping twelve in a room and 
paying the housewife a shilling or two out of a wage of 
less tibian ,^3 a month cannot produce the engineers, 
business bosses, and financiers on whose direction 
industrial structure depends, much less the philosophers, 
artists, and thinkers without whom the directors stick 
changeless doing what was done last time. The first 
step towards equality of income is not the division of the 
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existing national income into equal parts. It is the 
determination of the basic income needed to abolish 
poverty and ignorance and make every family a potential 
breeding place for an aristocracy of talent. Fabianism 
thus becomes Democratic Aristocracy in strong opposition 
to Underdog Authority or Government by the Unfittest, 
which IS the bugbear of the cultured classes today. 

The late H. G. Wells estimated the basic income at 
;^ 4 ,ooo a year, representing a house or flat in town, a 
villa in the country, a motor car, a library, a piano, and/or 
a sport equipment or both; and I arrived at the same 
figure with a reminder that under Socialism all these 
amenities could easily be provided for much less. 

Meanwhile the average proletarian laborer must put 
up with a tenth, a twentieth, even a hundredth of the 
share of the national income pocketed by the Nuffields 
and Fords, successors of the Carnegies and Rockefellers, 
which the scarcity of their industrial talent enables them 
now to exact. Only by raising the average proletarian 
wage to the basic income and thereby increasing the 
supply of directive capacity until it is as cheap as sub- 
ordinate labor, can we end its present starvation (read 
the biographies of our greatest artists and philoso- 
phers). 

What then is the test for the achievement of the basic 
income for everybody. Is it exactly arithmetic ? If great 
inventors, organizers, pioneers. State figure heads, 
tragedians, prima donnas, painters and sculptors and 
authors with lucrative copyrights, are still to make £5°° 
while their valets and maids get five shillings, will that 
upset the whole scheme of equality of income ? 

It will not matter at all provided the valets and maids 
have the basic income and habits and are therefore 
marriageable with their employers. At present ^the 
economic and consequent social bars to marriage ^e 
so omnipresent that sexual selection, which is still the 
masterkey to eugenics in a healthy population, is 
mischievously restricted. It is not only that a duke 
cannot marry his washerwoman nor a duchess her sweep : 
there are too few dukes and duchesses to be worth 
troubling about. But in fact snobbery is as prevalent and 
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bigoted among the poor as among the rich. The marriage 
of the daughter of a skilled artisan to a laborer is a much 
more disgraceful misalliance than the marriage of King 
Cophetua to the beggar girl, which has the charm of 
romance. I have said again and again to British audiences 
of all classes that instead of the eugenic ideal that every 
virgin should have all the bachelors in the country to 
choose from, and vice versa, their choice is in fact limited 
to two or three who are by no means always their most 
desired favorites. And I have never been contra- 
dicted. 

But though this IS the vital biological argument against 
inequality of income, it has no weight as between our 
millionaires and our thousandaires. The man with 
Cs^)Ooo a year can marry the daughter of a man with 
;C 5 jOOo. in fact he must if he is to marry at all, for there 
are not enough millionaire daughters to go round There 
are people rich enough to keep a palatial house m London, 
a baronial shooting lodge in Scotland, and two or three 
sumptuous villas with princely gardens m European 
beauty spots, plus a racing stud, a steam yacht, and a 
deer forest as appanages of their social position*, but for 
brides and bridegrooms they must look to households 
which have been passing rich on the Wellsian £4^000 a 
year. Roughly, people with the same education and 
manners are intermarnageable, and when this is secured 
by the establishment of the basic income exceptionally 
big incomes produced by lucrative talents will do no 
harm, and perhaps provide capital for industrial and 
cultural experiments which no Government dare 
undertake 


The Fabians will have to fight the claims always made 
by the skilled workers and directors to have every rise 
m the wages of the lowest paid proletarians accompanied 
by a rise in their own, for no better reason than that they 
are accustomed to be paid more and are to tiat extent 
jealous snobs Only by sounder economic education can 
this be cured There is much more levelling up than 
levdling down to be done so far. ^ ^ 

fn TiT® Society has still 

Change the public mind are its toleration of national 
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insolvency in the form of so-called ** independent ” 
incomes of ladies and gentlemen, and of civil war in the 
form of strikes by the proletariat. The nationalization 
of private or “ real ” property, already practised through 
the confiscation of rent by taxation of income, and greatly 
increased through recent war taxation, has not been 
effectively resisted by the capitalists. I was in my teens 
at an office desk when income tax was twopence in the 
pound, and its total abolition promised by Gladstone. 
I have lived to be surtaxed at nineteen and sixpence in 
the pound, leaving me no more than the Wellsian basic 
income. 

But the Fabians have something more to advocate 
than surtaxation. There must also be conscription of 
productive activity as at present of military activity. 
Every male citizen has now to do military service, which 
is the most complete form of human slavery, whether his 
income is ten thousand a year or ten shillings a day or 
no income at all. Wellington described his soldiers as 
the scum of the earth; but Napoleon countered that by 
conscription. Now the reasons for pacific industrial con- 
scription are a hundred times stronger than for war. 
No ableminded or ablebodied citizens should be allowed 
to leave their country the poorer for their existence; 
they should replace all they cost, plus a contribution to 
the national capital. Reciprocally, the State must 
organize enough productive employment to make this 
possible for everybody. 

There will be under Socialism a leisured class more 
numerous than has ever been or can ever be possible under 
Capitalism, consisting of those who, having paid for 
their nurture and education, provided for their retire- 
ment, and supported themselves meanwhile, always on 
the scale of the basic income, by the time they are, say, 
forty, are free of economic obligation to the community 
for the rest of their lives. Able energetic people will 
work eight or ten hours a day, with spurts in emergencies 
of sixteen or twentyfour without even a Sunday rest^ 
until they are worked to a standstill and must knock off 
for six weeks or so, whilst the easygoing and mediocre 
will prefer to work four hours a day for five days in the 
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week until they are, say sixty. The State must organize 
this arrangement also. But even the easygoing, on a basis 
of eight hours a day (reserving the remaining sixteen 
for sleeping, feeding, and travelling), will have thirtysix 
hours leisure every week, which they will devote to sport, 
athletics, amusements, and to the extent of their tastes 
and capacities (they produce geniuses occasionally) 
literature and art So long as they have no unbearable 
grievances they will take no interest m public affairs, 
including political and religious philosophy. It is 
however from the able energetic section that the rulers, 
the administrators, the diplomatists, the politicians, the 
presidents will come. And as the sons and daughters 
of the energetic are mostly mediocre because human, like 
agricultural cultivation, needs fallows as well as harvests, 
the mediocre parents produce the geniuses, there is a 
continual promotion and relapse from the two classes 
into one another which makes a class war between them 
impossible They will be intermarriageable, though there 
will be social segregation. The late Lord Lonsdale, an 
inveterate sportsman, could not have been at home in 
the same set as Einstein or Epstein, but they met on 
terms of perfect social equality. There will be plenty of 
sets but only one class In human society, the laborer 
IS as indispensable as the leader indeed more so, for the 
routineer, by simply doing what was done last time, can 
always carry on in the absence of originative leaders. 
Most businesses are carried on in this way. But leaders 
without routineers are as powerless as field marshals 
without soldiers. 


The mam obstacle to Socialist organization is 
mobocracy Nature provides the necessary proportion 
or born managers, statesmen, artists, and philosophers 
without whom civilization is infantile At present ignor- 
ance and poverty disables most of them, and the problem 
IS to abolish this disablement by organizing distribution 
^ip to the basic income level, and, having thus set “ the 
c^eer open to the talents,” prevent the ensuing aristocracy 
being corrupted by political power and becoming 

j ® Theoldfeudalanstocrac^ 

assigned for public duties, nulitstty and judiaal. has usoi 
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its powers to throw off its duties and retain its privileges, 
The result has been a dictatorship of property. The 
capitalist system which succeeded it is a plutocracy pure 
and simple, inscribing Liberty and freedoms of all sorts 
on Its banners. Its reluctant Socialist reforms have been 
forced on it by the hard facts which have convinced it 
that It does not pay to overwork and undereducate and 
starve the goose that lays the golden eggs. The prole- 
tariat in selfdefence has orgamzed itself into trade unions, 
which, also taught by experience, have formed a parlia- 
mentary Labor Party which aims at ousting the pluto- 
cracy and establishing an oligarchy of trade unionists. 

But as there are millions of proletarians who have no 
unions, and the Trade Union Congress is ruled by absurd 
card votes cast by superannuated trade union secretaries, 
Trade Unionism will not solve the social problem. It 
tends to become a dictatorship of skilled labor, opposed 
to the State direction without which basic Communism 
is impossible. 

The assumption still current that all these people and 
parties can be reconciled in a common democracy by 
giving everyone a vote is a thoughtless reaction from 
good Queen Bess’s view that high politics are not the 
business of the common people, nor even of the average 
country gentleman and Imights of the shire who resent 
every interference with their habits, and denounce State 
action as totalitarian (as if all legislation, beginning with 
the codification of the ten commandments, were not 
totalitarian). They make a hopeless mess of their political 
power, running after any ambitious general or loud- 
enough windbag who promises to get them out of their 
difficulties by hook or crook. Mussolini and Hitler, like 
the two Napoleons, could always count on a plebiscite 
ninetyfive per cent in their favor. When these dema- 
gogue-monarchs, after a sane beginning with obvious 
improvements, are defeated in battle or lose their heads 
and become crazy tyrants like Nero and Paul the 
of Russia, or even unco-guid religious doctrinaires like 
Cromwell, who tested parliament thoroughly and finally 
had to govern by a gestapo of major generals, Votes-for- 
Everybody makes democracy impossible. In the case 
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of my native Ireland fifty years of constitutional agitation 
in Parliament for Home Rule ended by the surrender of 
the London Government to conciliate emigrant-ridden 
North America, followed in Ireland by a civil war in 
which country houses were burnt, bridges broken, 
policemen shot at sight and their stations wrecked, and 
battles and bombardments in which Irish partisans fought 
each other as they had never fought England. Finally 
the “ freed ” Irish established order by measures com- 
pared to which the tyrannies of British rule, the coercion 
by Dublin Castle, the local oligarchy of the grand juries 
of Protestant country gentlemen, the removable magis- 
tracy, the suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Acts, were 
trifles 

Fabianism will have to fight Mobocracy harder than 
the Tory Democracy inaugurated in Parliament by 
Disraeli, or the Whiggery of Bright and Cobden. 
Nothing can be more tragically ridiculous than the 
present situation (1947) when the Atlantic Charter for 
the redemption of the war-shattered world is being 
entrusted for its realization to committees capable at best 
of conducting a small shop, led by agitators who, as 
economists and psychologists, are on the scientific level 
of flat earth primitives, Second Adventists, Messianic 
idolaters, and liberty mongermg Cobdenist Free Traders. 
That so much public work has been done is due to unofficial 
popular clamor and permeation by Fabianism, which 
profits by Nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum m politics as 
in everything else 

This haphazard Mobocracy must be replaced by 
democratic aristocracy that is, by the dictatorship, not 
of the whole proletariat, but of that five per cent of it 
capable of conceiving the job and pioneering in the drive 
towards its divine goal, which, however, like the horizon 
or ffie place where parallel lines (say railway tracks) 
visibly meet, can never be reached. Providence forbid it 
ever shouldl 

This does not mean that the people shall have no choice 
ot tteir rukrs What it does mean is that their choice 
be between windbags and blatherskites, but 

etween candidates from the naturally qualified five per 
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cent, guaranteed and empanelled as such by the best 
available anthropometric authority. 

But democracy should not depend wholly on election- 
eering vicissitudes : it should be fimdamental in the con- 
stitution. Take the case of the exclusion of women from 
any voice or choice in government by Salic law under 
feudal militarism, and finally by resultant custom. The 
nineteenth century agitation for Women’s Rights con- 
centrated itself in the twentieth on the Parliamentary 
franchise. The slogan was Votes For Women. A 
grotesque campaign of feminine sabotage, and the war 
of 1914-18, won the vote, with the result that at the 
ensuing general election all the female candidates, how- 
ever eminent by their ability and public service, were 
defeated by male nobodies voted for by women. At the 
present moment, though the proportion of the sexes in 
Parliament should be 50-50, it is in round figures 600-40. 
Feminine Mobocracy will not tolerate women in Parlia- 
ment: the few who are there owe their election to male 
votes. 

Democracy for women, a vital political necessity 
(women are much more practical and less Party ridden, 
being trained managerially by housekeeping and child- 
bearing) must be secured by a Constitutional Amendment 
making the electoral unit a man a woman (call it 
the Coupled Vote); for all authoritative public bodies 
should consist of men and women in equal numbers if 
authority is to be democratic. I cannot foresee to what 
extent this suggestion can be carried; but Fabians can 
hardly oppose it. The Coupled Vote would at least make 
a landslide into matriarchy impossible. Matriarchy is at 
present in such extensive private practice that clever and 
attractive women do not want votes. They are willing 
to let men govern as long as they govern men. 

Some of the worst political blunders are made with the 
best intentions, and the successes with the worst inten- 
tions. Fabians, though their business is mainly economic 
reform, will find themselves entangled m humanitarian 
reforms. Our criminal laws are barbarous, wasteful, and 
ruinously mischievous. There is an agitation against 
capital punishment; but the words are confusing, for the 
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povrcrs of life and death which all civilization*? necessarily 
Tneld over tlieir citizens arc cntircl) distinct from tlic 
savage and unchnstian passions which drive us, when 
we arc injured, to injure the injurcr, and the instinctive 
shame which makes us pretend that the two blacks make 
a white. They dont, and tlicy never will. But what 
arc we to do witli our incurable criminals ? 

What do we do witli cobras, mad dogs, and fleas ? 
We do not dream of punishing them. We kill them 
Without malice simply because their activities arc not 
compatible with civilization. They arc unbearable 
nuisances 

Now: there arc men who live by marrjnng women, 
insuring their lives, and murdering them. There arc 
women who poison and throw vitriol. We kill them; 
but we kill them in a muddlchcadcd w ay. Our imagina- 
tions and passions arc full of blood sacrifices, atonement, 
expiation, propitiation, retribution, dread of death, and 
the official theory of deterrence by exemplary cruelties 
which oblige the police to convict somebody, no matter 
whom, whenever a crime is committed We kill the 
mad dog because it is dangcious. But when murderers 
are proved to be mad, which is a strong additional reason 
for killing them, their lives arc held sacred. And then 
we proceed to take their lives in the most atrociously 
cruel way by imprisoning and tormenting them, hour by 

^ ** ” death. 

There arc m our asylums idiots whose existence is a 
norror, lumps of flesh barely capable of breathing and 
swallowing, and we waste human lives in enabling these 

n 1 things to live instead of sensibly and merci- 
fully killing them. Yet when even the most dangerous 
criminals are sentenced to death hundreds of people will 
sign petitions for their reprieve, but, when the sentence 

worse to imprisonment for life, are 
P tteedy satisfied and forget all about them. 

nun x nonsense can be got rid of by eliminating 

P ishment, retribution, and exemplary cruelty from the 

duties of life and death, and 
c nsidering solely whether the culprit is dangerous, or 
more than he or she is worth. If it is decided to 
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kill on these grounds the thing should be done kindly 
and apologetically: if possible without announcing it to 
the offender. Prison Commissioners and judges now 
admit that there is no excuse for cruelty except that it 
is supposed to deter citizens from crime. As a matter 
of fact punishment does not deter unless detection is 
certain, which it never can be made without withdrawing 
half the population from industry to spy on the other 
half. When detected pickpockets were publicly hanged, 
the undetected ones drove a flourishing trade under the 
gallows. But nobody ever picks a pocket when a 
policeman is watching. This much deterrence would cost 
too much for any sane society to contemplate. Dictators 
and their Gestapos have tried it in vain. 

But in any case judicial cruelty is a sore burden on the 
consciences of humane citizens, and frightfully demora- 
lizing to the callous. Without publicity there can be no 
deterrent example; and with it cruelty becomes a public 
entertainment. In ages of the most elegant refinement in 
China and the France of the marquises, people crowded 
to see criminals broken on the wheel or cut into a 
thousand slices ; and sexual sadists ran yelling with excite- 
ment after women being judicially flogged through the 
streets at the cart’s tail. This lasted longer than the older 
practice of burning women. 

Socialism, it is to be hoped, being at root humane, will 
abolish exemplary cruelty. But it will not abolish what 
is now called capital punishment. It will strike out the 
punishment part of it; but it will take more seriously, 
and extend, the coital part of it. It will have no merely 
cowardly dread of death as such: on the contrary, as it 
gets rid of expiation and vengeance, it will see more 
clearly that civilization is not a gift of Nature but a task 
that has to be performed continuously day-by-day by 
organized labour of many grades, from which everybody 
benefits and to which all of us must either contribute our 
shares or shirk them by enslaving others to do double 
service. To prevent such shirking Socialism must 
eliminate shirkers. We must ” weed the garden.” We 
have already considered the case of the murderers and 
decided to eliminate them. What about the tramps 
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Shall we tolerate them for the fun of it, or shall we haul 
them up before a tribunal and charge them with being 
vermin in the Commonwealth: a capital charge ? Shall 
we call on all citizens to prove their social solvency, and, 
if they fail, set them to productive or serviceable work 
and see that they do it on pain of being themselves 
undone ? 


It seems to me that nothing can make us genuine 
citizens without a general conscience that unless we are 
of some use in the world, producing and replacing as 
much as we consume, and a bit over for capital, we may 
not wake some morning. If we are starving, and our 
children cry to us vainly for bread, we must steal or rob 
as the shelterless squat in defiance of the law. Granted, 
however, that the Socialist State so arranges matters that 
none can starve if they choose to serve, crime can be dealt 
with reasonably without cruelty. The great mass of petty 
torts can be remedied by imposing extra labor on the 
wrong doer until the damage is compensated. 

But there are people in Ae world incapable of fending 
for themselves. In the army, where they are fed and 
clothed and housed and told what to do. in short, kept in 
a state of tutelage, they are good soldiers, good workers, 
and useful citizens. Throw them out of the army on to 
the streets and they are presently in the dock, “ going to 
the devil ” helplessly in their own feckless way. To lock 
mese people up in cells, denying them newspapers and 
tamuy hfe, and making their lives a degrading torment 
to them as we do at present, is senseless barbarity in- 
volving the waste not only of their own lives but of that 
^ to^^mentors called warders, governors, chaplains, 
and hangmen The way to make them useful and harm- 
ess is to give them the tutelage and discipline and 
guidance they need. 

Then there are the incurably mischievous criminals, 
Ignored by the kindly souls who prate continually about 
etorming the criminal, and, like Howard, only succeed 

making our prisons more cruel If criminals can be 
them. We should continue trying to 
but this IS the business of scientific psycho- 
gists, not of sentimentalists Meanwhile they should 


I 
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not be punished: they cannot help being what they are. 
But they should be painlessly liquidated, not caged. 

I will go no further in mentioning the policies which 
are not mentioned in the original Fabian Essays, and to 
which the Fabian recruits of today (1947: my ninety- 
first year) are finding themselves committed. The old 
members were committed to Socialism and nothing else. 
But nowadays the word Socialism means no more than 
the word Christianity. Even in the last century Sir 
William Harcourt said “ We are all Socialists now,” just 
as every military recruit who describes himself as having 
no religion is at once catalogued as Church of England. 
The Labor Party now in power professes Socialism: the 
Tory Opposition has just been urged to rename itself the 
Democratic Party. In such nonsense and confusion what 
constitutes a citizen a genuine Fabian ? Is there any 
such person now ^ 

Decidedly yes. 

There are people who, having thoroughly learnt the 
economic law of rent, and its corollaries that “ real ” 
private property is theft and must be abolished root and 
branch, no longer imagine childishly that this means that 
highway robbery will be made legal and no man*s watch 
and umbrella be safe. 

They also understand the economic law of exchange 
value, over which Marx blundered, and a much less 
gifted capitalist professor (Stanley Jevons) was the 
British pathfinder. It is essentially a mathematical law 
of supply and demand, dealing with continually varying 
utilities, and entirely opposed to the proletarian notion 
that mere labor can create value as well as realize it. 
They understand, too, that the democracy claimed by the 
British Parliamentary system is a sham, deliberately m- 
vented by a clever peer to enable King William the Third 
of England (a Dutchman) to fight King Louis the 
Fourteenth of France for the maintenance of the Reforma- 
tion and the extradition of the Stuart monarchy. Under 
It we have seen two world wars declared and one abdica- 
tion of the British throne effected without consulting or 
informing the House of Commons, whilst (for example) 
the urgent need for a new bridge across the Severn has 
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been under discussion for a hundred years, and the bridge 
IS still unbuilt. 

It IS evident that if the Fabians are to keep their 
ancient intellectual leadership in the Socialist movement, 
they must not dream, as H G. Wells did, of vast numbers 
and huge subscription lists. They must remain a 
minority of cultural snobs and genmnely scientific Socialist 
tacticians, few enough to be negligible m the electoral 
count of noses, and with no time to spend on the con- 
veision and elementary Socialist education of illiterates 
and political novices The recurrent cry for fraternization 
and unity in the movement must have no illusory charm 
for them, as it had for Keir Hardie When he at last 
succeeded in bringing all the Socialist Societies into a 
fraternal conference, they wrangled until, having expelled 
each other one by one, tliey left him finally with nobody 
but himself and a few personal disciples to face a hopeless 
fraternal fiasco. We Fabians were a middle-class lot, 
and when a proletarian joined us he could not work 
mentally at the same speed and in the same way against 
the same cultural background as we He was therefore 
an obstruction to our work, and finally abandoned us with 
his class mistrust of us intensified, crying “ Do not trust 
these men ” As our relations were quite friendly as long 
as we worked in separate compartments we learnt that 
cultural segregation is essential in research, and indis- 
criminate fraternization fatal. 

17 ■'^skilled Socialism has no place in the 

abian Society, Every Fabian should be acquainted with 
®/^^cstic life of Tolstoy (an appalling example) and 
^im the history of the early Socialist colonies founded on 
, moral worlds ” of Owen and Fourier, also with 

cultivated and scholarly moralized Capitalism 
s Positive Philosophy Socialists who have all 
IS to learn and no intention to learn it are useless 
s motives in the Fabian Society. There are plenty of 
fnr mongering Societies and Parties and Leagues 

line happy. The Fabians must be 

pioneers of the next practicable 
ps, not dreamers of the New Jerusalem and the Second 
vent or the Love panacea with justice nowhere All 
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Socialists do not begin in the Fabian way, nor did the 
Fabians themselves. Even so able and sensible a man as 
William Morris, who may go down to posterity as Saint 
William of Kelmscott, began by declaring that he saw 
no hope for the people but m revolution, and did not reach 
his final Fabian position until he had tried to work with 
commonplace “ comrades ” fathoms beneath him in 
mental speed, scope, and capacity, and had found the 
combination utterly unworkable Meanwhile the handful 
of “ bourgeois ” Fabians meeting in each others’ drawing 
rooms, without a fixed subscription or a banking account, 
successfully explored the path of Socialism on consti- 
tutional lines; made it respectable, and lived to see the 
gigantic Russian experiment completely converted to 
Fabianism by sheer force of experience under Lenin and 
Stalin. But they are still, and must remain, missionaries 
among savages. 

But they must not, like the cruder sectarian mission- 
aries, shove all their doctrines, relevant or irrelevant, down 
the throats of their converts as the Truth. Let me 
illustrate. Suppose I am in an Irish village with growing 
peasant girls to convert. They grow up between 
nuns and learned priests called holy fathers who ofrer 
them for their guidance faith in Our Lady of Good 
Counsel. She is “ the Seat of Wisdom, the Bride of the 
Holy Ghost, the Mother of Fair Love and of Knowledge 
and of Holy Hope. Her beautiful soul reflects the image 
of the Most Holy Trinity as a crystal mirror, and no 
shadow of sin or imperfection has ever darkened her 
understanding. For thirty years she lived m closest 
intercourse with the Son of God made Man. She dr^k 
in every utterance of His, and kept all His words in her 
heart. She is therefore the perfect counsel for us in this 
vale of tears.” 

What sort of fool should I be if, blind and deaf to the 
beauty of this vision and its fitness to the childish mind 
and imagination of the growing maid, I were to crash in 
with denunciations of it as a romantic fiction, and insist 
on the substitution of the preface and postscript to my 
Back to Methuselah, with its postulate of a Life hoice 
which makes terrible blunders like cancer, osteitis, and 
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epilepsy, and lets loose upon us unsatisfactory old experi- 
ments like the tiger and the anaconda ? Our Lady of 
Good Counsel could nurse her growing mind and make a 
good girl of her. Creative Evolution, mentally beyond 
her reach, could only destroy her faith in anyming and 
make her behavior incalculable and uncivilized, a very 
bad preparation for Socialism if, at maturity, she should 
become capable of it. 

And wiA that hint I must retire to make room for the 
Fabians of 60 years hence, by whatever name they 
will then be called. 

For the name may perish, but not the species. 

Bernard Shaw. 

Ayot Satnt Lawrence 

mi 
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